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The Textile Worlid’s Complete Directory of Textile Establish- 
ments, the Mill Trade and of Large Buyers of Textile Fabrics, is 
presented to every paid-up subscriber. 360 pages, with 19 


textile maps. 
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GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE vb. 


PROVIDENOBH, R. I. / § 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and } 


Finishing Machinery. 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


OF. 


HUSK AND COTTON. 





7 : 
: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- ! 
ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


BEETLES 


. 

n ® ° 

‘ Short and Long Chain Dyaing, Sizing and 
Drying Machines. 


PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 














4 W. Burrerworta & vO Co, 


PHILADELPHIA, - PA 


BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYEING AND FINISHING 
MACHINERY. 


T ENTERING MACHINES 


VIBRATORY 
STRAIGHT 
RETURN 


—— FOR ALL KINDS OF —— 


TEXTILE FABRICS. 











Patent Automatic Clamp, Spring Clamp, Pin Chain. 





SPECIAL. 


Tentering Machines with Adjustable Ec- 
centric (Patent applied for) for impart- 
ing vibrating motion. 

The above gives a uniformly smooth mo- 


tion and the finish obtained on goods 
is of a superior character. 
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All parts are made on special tools to standard sizes and are 
interchangeable. 


The greatest care is taken to have the frames constructed so 
as to obtain the greatest production with the highest speed. 


All spindles are run in their bearings before being sent out. 


Fluted Rolls are ground to accuracy as to their roundness 
and diameter, a very important characteristic for high speed. 


We supply the best Separator in the market and provide al/ 
our frames with traveller clearers, lifting thread board device, 
cut gearing, improved roving traverse motion, heavy tin drums 


that don't break down, and all other parts that go with a first- 
class machine. 





Lowell Machine Shop, 


LOWELL, MASS. 





NORTHROP LOOM 
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Consideration 


OF THE 


Northrop 


. . Loom 


Involves comparison 





DS S55 + wr 


with former 


similar innovations. 


It is more expensive — yes, and so is the plain power loom more 
costly than the hand loom which it displaced. 


Why not return to hand looms and get a cheap equipment also 
giving more laborers employment? The conservative 
should be more consistent. 


Why do mills that have adopted our High Speed Spindles hesi- 
tate about using this loom? It will save them more 
than the entire cost of the spinning on which 
our spindles only gained a fraction. 
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If Revolving Flat Cards can be introduced in spite of their 
greater cost, our looms should follow or preceed them. We 
can show more profit to the user than the entire cost of 
Carding, including Drawing and Roving Machinery, 
with the Picker Room thrown in. 


THESE ASSERTIONS ARE CAPABLE OF PROOF FROM 
THE RECORDS OF 20,000 LOOMS, 


Draper Company, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


- CRAMER, Southern Agent. 
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Whitinsville, Mass. 
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The Whitin Machine Works. 
OTTON MACHINERY 


Southern Office: 











COTTON MACHINERY 








“Just as Good,” 
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Kitson Pickers 


are always the 


STANDARD FOR COMPARISON. 


New Catalogue for 1897 to be 
had on application to 


KITSON MACHINE CoO., 
Lowell, Mass. 


STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


NEW REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 











Cards, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, 
Wules and Looms. 


The Celebrated FALL RIVER IRON WORKS CO., one of the 
largest cotton mill plants in the world, is entirely equipped with our 
spinning and weaving. It has 262,416 SPINDLES of our PATENT 
SPINNING FRAMES and 7,469 of our LOOMS, 
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Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and heeds no “attachments.” 


WOONSOCKET, WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
WoONSOCERT, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FISHER FsEDs 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market pt and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mill to see them running and judge for 
themse) ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 

EDWIN FARNELL. Agent. 


PAT’D.OCT 10,1883. 











SECTIONAL VIEW. 
a e 


e- ee 
TH e FiSt ER CARD FEED is simple in construction, is 
strongly built, turns out even 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
lt is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Yarns. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 
FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FisuerR CaRD FEEDS are 
working to our entire satisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co.. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 








LOOMS, COMBS, ETC 








CROMPTON X KNOWLES 


Is00Om Works, 


Bullders of every variety of 


‘| WEAVING |- 
MACHINE, | 








Crompton-Noble Comb. 


For Combing 
COARSE. 


MEDIUM WOOLS. 


FINE 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, 


WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A, 
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JAMES HILL MF’C. CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of ROVING CANS. 


THE VULCAN CAN. 


ODY — Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE SEAM — Riveted with Patent 
Clinched Rivets. BENGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges. 
BOTTOM —IXXX. Tin Star Corrugation: Fastened without the use of 
nails or screws, will not crack, warp or shrink and cannot come out. 
FENESH — Coated inside and out with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WEEGHT—About one half pound per inch diameter. 
SEZE— All cans to an exact size, perfectly round and true. DUBA- 
BELET W— Superior to any other Can. 


Also Manufacturers of Hill’s Improved IXXX Tin and Galvanized Iron 
Roving Cans. 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Makers of LOOMS. Plain and Fancy Weaving, 


Also Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys and other 
appurtenances for the 


TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 
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Cohoes Foundry and Machine Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


SLASHERS, 


ELEVATORS, 


WATER WHEEL COVERNORS, SHELL ROLLS. 
General Foundry and Machine Work, Repairing 
Conozts, New Yorzs. 
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WooL WASHING, 


Preparing » Drying Machinery. 


NEW PARALLEL RAKE WOOL WASHER. 
In addition to the above, we are the only builders of Four Bake and Hydraulic 


ashers. We guarantee our machines to be the Lightest Running and to require the Least 
Repair ofany on the market. Production and results are second to none. 


Best and lowest riced , . ree _ 
$33. @ Blower or Suction Fan on IMI ROVED CONE DUSTER. 
the market. Exterior View Right-Hand Machine with Fan. 
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FIVE APRON WOOL DRYER. 


We also Manufacture Multiple and Single Apron Dryers. Burr Pickers, Mix:n 
tjokers, Crabbers, Self-feeders for Cotton and Wool; Breasts and Kurr Machines for Cuiu 
ire Cylinders of all kinds repaired and Lickers in tur Cottun Cards a specialty. 


C. G. SARGENTS SONS. 


Graniteville, Mass. 













LOOM STRAPS, ETC 













WORSTED 
MACHINERY. 


STODDARD, HASERICK, RICHARDS & CO., 


BRADFORD,IENC. BOSTON, MASS. 





















WE MAKE Duck, Ticking and 
Leather Lug Straps of all kinds. 


We carry in stock all ordinary sizes 
and make to order any special size or pattern. We furnish 
straps with the ends slotted, or fitted with 1, 2, or 3 
holes, and with the leather (in the duck and ticking ) 
either cemented or riveted. 

For Woolen looms we have a tough, somewhat flexi- 
ble, strap made of two or three thicknesses sewed, which 
gives better satisfaction on these looms than any other 
strap we know of. 


WE MAKE Tape Picker Loops 
in all sizes, and carry in stock 


loops from 15-8 inches to 2 
inches long. We make them either 6 or 7 ply. Our loops 
are as good as the best material and the most careful 
workmanship can make them. 













> ] 


Our deliveries are prompt and our prices reasonable. 


ee 





We also make Raw Hide and Leather Loom Pickers, Loom Har- 
nesses and Reeds, Black Oak Tanned English Picker Leather, 
and North Carolina Hickory Picker Sticks, 


LOOM PICKER CoO., 


BIDPDEFORED. 


2% 
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PLATT BROS. & CO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


“1894” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of the 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & HMigginsen'’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the flats from their working surfaces. 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (Sole;Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO,, B=ZS5O™* 


Sele Manufacturers of 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups. 


A. The weight can be taken off and put on to aoe | middle 
4 cel rolls, without stopping your frames, when long staple cotton 
(Crs ares _—_ is used. 


4 — The Stirrup is always in place. 
f = No bent stirrup resting on rolls 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 


™~ Stirrups and Levers. Send for Samples 
4 











— and Prices. 


a Spinners’ Supplies in general, 





ESTABLISHED 1565 


W.W.ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, Spoolers, Beamers, Warp 
Mills, Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Ete, 


2816 N. 4th Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Glutrose Sizing will cffect a saving of 254 to 30s 
of flour or starch, 
Glutrose Sizing will penetrate the goods better, 
go farther and finish better than anything else, 
+ adding much tothe strength, stiffness and lustre of 
the goods. 
Glutrose Sizing has no offensive odor, and goods prepared with it will retain their condi- 


tion better under severe climatic changes. 
Glutrose is a neutral compoun:! and will not injure colors. 


Manufactured solely by AMERICAN GLUTROSE WORKS, 
Office, Penn Mutual Building, - 925 Chestnut Street, : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Crease, 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and Instructive Pamphlet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 


TEXTILE DESIGN 


TAUGHT BY CORRESPONDENCE. 














Send for Prospectus. 





GAVEY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF TEXTILE DESIGN, 


.O. Box 222, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





SUPPLIES, ETC 16 


| Entire Ontits for New Mills, 

| or emall and odd items that 
vou don’t know just where to 
_ obtain, can be found at the 


AMERICAN SUPPLY 00, ail Supplies 


JACOB WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 


Sole Ma aumete rin United State 


ee MAILS 


Liberal Dis« nt to Deale 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY Co., 


ufactur 1d Deale 
qheséres. Mill Suauppiice, 


Belting, Bobbins, Harnesses, Shuttles, Pickers, Slasher and Clearer 
Cloths. Ring Travelers, Wire Goods. 
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ROLL COVERERW TOOLS and SUPPLIES. 
T7 Exchange Place. PFProwvidience, MR. I. 
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BIRCH B ROS., “The Dinsmore Manufacturing Co. 


Cuas. F,. CurwIin, Treas., SALEM, MASS. 


Factory Sewing Machines and Supplies. 








Somerville, Mass. 


Mill Sewing Machines. 


Sews any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick, 
fine stitch or coarse stitch. Special Machines for Cotton Mills, Woolen 
: Mills, Print Works, Bleacheries, etc, 
SEN JATALOGUE. | 
END FOR CATALOGUE Wilcox & Gibbs’ Supplies. 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. | Loopers, Needles, Threads, etc. 

















SUPPLIES, ETC 17 


Mill Supplies. 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Spinning Tubes, 
Caps (Stee) or Iron) 
Spindles, 
Tension Pullevs, Etc- 
Quality and workmanship guaranteed 


WM.S.SPOFFORD&SON, 
5-11 Culver St., Providence, R. |. 


Makers of the Bamford & Smith Self-lubricating 
Spinning Tube 


GEORGE FELL & SON, 


BOLTON, BNGLAND. 


Manufacturers of 
Persian, Welsh and cot ROLLER SKINS. 








Sa 








ELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 


"@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S.WATSON MFG.CO., LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLIOT c& HALI, 


54 1-2 Hermon St... Worcester, Mass. Send for Circular. 











Established 1369. JOHN WHITAKER REED CO., Successors to John Whitaker 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOOM REEDS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 





For Cotton, Woolen, Carpet, and Wire Cloth Mills. 19446 Front St., WORCESTER, MASS, 
JOHN McINTOSH, Proprietor. 
TECOMAS TOV NSHBND, 
Rhode Isiand Comb Works, Mfr. of 


Machine Wool P Cotton Combs 
| Combs Neatly Re-Needled 


Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer 
in the best English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles. 


All Work Guaranteed. (57 Orange St,, Providence, R, I, 
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TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 


IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 
ALWAYS 


GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 
DO NOT CARRY MONEY 
BV AVS WHEN TRAVELING. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THe TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
Sic NMERIGAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 























SUPPLIES, ETC 





COMB CIRCLES 


Fallers and Gills. 


and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PiCKER TEETH. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Newark, N. J, 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., 





Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wm. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 


SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS, TUBES, CAPS,&C, 


FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 


CARDER’S TOOLS. 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 


Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser, 


For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variety 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Send 
for circular 


W. H. BROWN, 


No. 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 





| FINISHING MACHINERY Drying: Dycing, Pulling: 


Lapping, Rolling, Folding, Measuring, Pressi Steaming, 
Shearing, Singeing. Blades, Spirals, Brushes urnished or 
repaired; Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, 
Metals or Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma- 


| chines. poe Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. 


GEO. ©. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 





X ») Y \ (Also FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
NS | | |: | BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
\ a 4h ig) 


“or Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, 
and Flax Machinery. 


A» I ATR 


Elmer, 


TUBES, Etc. 


WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


Pormerly 4 


Salem Co., Ni Fi 





GOLD MEDAL, 


Reeds 


Manufactured 


by 


and Harness, 


J. A. GOWDEY & SON. 


Pe oO. Box 707, S 
“ O. Box 256, - 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 





SALEM 


“ QUNDRY<216 
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‘FREIGHT ELEVATORS - 


Especially adapted for Mills, Factories «Mercantile Buildinas. 
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McLAUCHLIN BROS,, 
TEASELS, 


SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 


Offer the best quality medium sizes, most 
evenly assorted. at the lowest prices in the 
market. Satisfaction guaranteed. Business 
established in 1832. 
















WM. W. KELLOCCG, 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


AMERICAN TEASELS 


High Grades a specialty. 
Sampie Orders Solicited. 








Lae os C. ReanANrG, 





Correspondence solicited 


New York Office, 96 Reade St. 


Samples sent free. 








| Printed Cotton Goods, Printed Silk, Broad 


A.H. KELLOGG, Mgr. | 







CUSTAVE P. FRESNEL, 


Agent i the Best Designers in 
LYONS and PARIS, 


Latest French novelties in sketches for 


Silks and all kinds of textile fabrics. 
125 West 56th St., New York. 





Gradouc Hand & Ce 


Aresgnets f~* / Gerke Gabucs, 
905 AMahel Ans sl, 







SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO., 


100 Main St., Claremont, N. H 
Chicago Office, 55 North Clinton St. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Paper Fibre Roving Cans, (seamless, light and 
durable,) and Hand Power Baling Presses for 
Cotton Waste, Rags, Paper Stock, etc. 













SAFE AND RELIABLE. 
EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


— . 
Conservative Rates. 
SAM’L APPLETON, 


28 Central Street, Boston, 
General Agent. 













| Hahn's ‘iprovea Watchman’s Time Detector. 





Fuel Oil Furnaces. 


Improved DUPLEX SYSTEM 


for SINGEING FURNACES. 









Also for Annealing, Forging, 
Welding, Melting, Brazing, 
etec., with 


Enameling 
Drop Forging 


FUEL OIL. 


Furnaces Designed and Built for Every Purpose 


W. S. ROCKWELL & CO., 


Constructing Engineers, 
26 CORTLAND ST., NEW YORK, 
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This clock is adapted to 
six or twelve stations 


and ¢he keys are all dif 
ferent A liberal al 
lowance made for old 
detectors. For circu 


Bi an ee 


lars, prices and further 
information address 
NANZ & CO.. 
116 A Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK, 
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Elgin Watches 


are honest watches — honest 
watches tell the truth—the 
truth is all that need be told 
about honest watches. 


The Elgin factory has made 
more watches than any other 
factory in the world in the 
period—nearly eight millions. 


The Fall Ruby Jeweled Elgin 
by reason of its third of a century 
of tested accuracy and proven 
durability, has become the world’s 
standard time piece. 

Any jeweler will tell you its 
detailed excellencies. 


An Elgin Watch always 
has the word ** Elgin” en 
graved on the works -— fully 
guaranteed. 


Elgin National Watch Co. 
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ORGANIZED, 1866. 
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Thorough Inspections 


AND 


INSURANCE against Loss 01 


Damage to Property and Loss of Life and 
Injury to Persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
wM. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
,¥. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





NEW 0m. 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


The TEXTILE WORLD offers L/BERAL 
INDUCEMENTS to those who send in 
new subscribers. 


Some men have added considerably 
to their income in this way, without in- 
terfering with their regular work. 


if interested, send for particulars, 





Endorsed by Board of Fire Underwriters. 
SUPERIOR TO 
Sort tT ay WIRES 
leaper, ” ’ 
ail SA Ne arcs 
ao 


— $11 Walnut St., PHILA., PA. 


Endorsed at the recent meeting of N. E. Cotton Mfrs. 





JAS. SCOTT, 
New and Second-Hand Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Machinery, 


Agents for Wm. White Wool Scouring Ma 
chines and Atlas Burr Pickers. 


222 Chestuut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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TEXTILE WORLD’S 


DIRECTORY OF THE 


MILL TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 







We take pride in the knowledge that our 1897 issue was more practical, more complete, and 
more convenient than the Directories which have been published for years. 







A BOOK OF 360 PAGES OF CONVENIENT SIZE, WITH 19 MAPS. 







COMPRISING COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, KNITTING MILLS, SILK 
MILLS, FLAX, JUTE AND LINEN MILLS, PRINT WORKS, BLEACH- 
ERIES, DYEING AND FINISHING ESTABLISHMENTS, ARRANGED 
ALPHABETICALLY BY NAME OF MILLS AND ALSO GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO LOCATION. ILLUSTRATED BY 
SPECIALLY PREPARED TEXTILE MAPS, 
SHOWING THE LOCATION OF MILL 
TOWNS AND CITIES. 

















































Detailed information is given about each establishment, viz., the name of the company 
or firm, names of officers, agent, a, what the mill makes, number sets of cards 
and combs (if woolen), number of spindles, number of looms, whether steam or water 
power, whether a dye houre or not, who the selling agents are, or if the mill sells direct. In 
many instances it gives the name of the buyer of raw materials and supplies. To the travel 
ling man, this directory is invaluable, as the maps give the location of the towns where there 
are mills, so that trips may be planned. The railroad connections are given, and distances 
may be estimated accurately from the maps. 











IT ALSO HAS LISTS OF LARGE BUYERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS FROM FIRST HANDS 
INCLUDING MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS AND DRY GOODS CoM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES; THE MANUFACTURING 
“LOTHIERS, SUIT AND CLOAK MAKERS, JOBBERS, LARGE RETAIL- 

ERS BUYING FROM FIRST HANDS, ALSO LISTS OF DEALERS 
IN RAW MATERIALS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. BUYERS’ 

INDEX OF TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 















The Lists of Buyers are of great value to the Mills. 






This directory is supplemented weekly by the reports in the TEXTILE ADVANCE NEWS, 
and monthly by the TEXTILE WORLD. 







A copy of this Directory is presented to every paid-up subscriber to the 
TEXTILE WORLD, with the compliments of the publisher, The price to 
others is $2.00 or $3.00 according to binding. 









EMBROIDERY MACHINERY 98 


THIS {5 THE MACHINE YOU ARE IN NEED OF 


THE CRAZE!!! THE CRAZE!! 
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E. Cornely & Fils (Paris) 
Hosiery Embroidery 
Bonnaz Machine. 


This machine produces the CHAIN STITCH ornamentation on finished 
goods, either in STRAIGHT LINES or FANCY FIGURES; embroider- 
ing plaid or plain stockings and hose, which is now very much in fashion, 


and whose importation is prohibited by the tariff. Easily and quickly 
operated. 


To be seen in practical operation at the warerooms of the 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENT 


Oo. J. AHLSTRODI, 
529 Broadway and 95 Spring St., - NEW YORK CITY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Also Sole American Agent for the new 
Kohler Whip-Stitch Machine for all kinds of woolen and 
knit goods. 
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THE PHOENIX MILLS CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Worsted Yarns. 


Correspondence Solicited 
BosTON OFFICE: 620 Atlantic Ave. 
Rooms 10 and ll. 


PHILA. OFFICE, 


Samples furnished on application. 


MILLs: 10th & Germantown Ave., Phila. 
Chester, Pa 


No. 13 LETAITIA ST. 





PHILADELPHIA 
TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


FOURTEENTH YEAR. 


Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture of 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


Complete modern equipment for 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and Finishing. 


Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 
EDUCATORS, 


Send for illustrated year book. 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, 





tam CUB AY AS 


HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 


ELECTRO TYPERS, 


2 RCH» S:sGRE Es; 





Garnetter and Carbonizer, 


who understands thoroughly the making 
of all kinds of shoddies and grading of 
rags, also noils and waste, address, 1300 
care Textile World. 


Knitters Wanted. Good hosiery and 
underwear knitters on sprin and latch 
needle machines, also men with experience 
on sewing machines. Address TEXTILE 
WORLD Employment Bureau. 








Underwear Kuaitter. A first class man 
wanted by a Philadelpbia mill. Must be 
good manager, up on Crane machines, also 
Tiffany rib and Scott & Williams rib ma. 
chines. Address, Underwear, care TEXTILE 
WORLD. 





(Continued from page 26-) 

Dye, Anthrarufin.| 595,349. R. E. Schmidt, 
assignor to Farbenfabriken, vommnals Fr. 
Bayer & Co., Elberfeld, Gy. 

Dye from Chrysazin Blue. 595,350. R. 
E. Schmidt, assignor to Farbenfabriken, 
vormals Fr. Bayer & Co., Elberteld, Gy. 

Gin-saw Sharpening Machine. 505,520. 
J. M. Bradley, Hillside, Tex. 

Kuitting Machine. 595,439. H. A. House 
man, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Stand. 
ard Machine Co., of Pennsylvania. 

Knitting Machine Heel-hook. 
A. Boehmen, Rockford, 11]. 

Loom. 595,417. P. C. Stadler, Paterson, N. 
J., assignor to Wm. Strange Co., of New 
Jersey. 

Loom for Lappet-weaving. 595,677 
A. Leavens, J. M. Harvey and W. A. 
Chandler; said Chandler assignor to A. G. 
Kempton, Grafton, Mass. 

Loom-reed. 595,596. E. M. Bergner, Paris, 
France, 

Loom-shuttle. 
Philadelphia. 


595,365. 


595,416. J. C. Sergeson, 





--The 
it is 
“crow,” 


swans-down 
designated in 
differs very 
structure from the c 


twill, or, as 
Scotland, the 
materially in 
cassimere. 


—Every type of corkscrew or round 
twill is based on precisely the same 
principle as the buckskin, that is to 
say, this weave has a sateen basis. 


—A warp twill is generally fuller in 
appearance than a weft twill, not so 
flat, but rounder and more smartly de- 
fined. 


~A simple twill is one in which the 
threads form a series of furrows or 
ribs crossing the texture in a diagonal 
form without any additional ornamen- 
tation, 
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PATENTS 


8. Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. Ayn to give special and expert attention to cases in 


eather and metal working machinery, 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and me 


Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. 


volving knowledge of cotton, wool, 


when possible. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 


1875, more than two hundied patents. 


CROSBY & CRECORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 


Telephone 3598, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable address Aniline. 
George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENT 


Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Exohange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 


Washington Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture of Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma- 


chines, and Electricity 


Reissues obtained. In. 


including boots 
tallurgical inventions and steam engineering 
Personal consultation best 








List ef Textile Patents. 


Kssued November 16, 23 and 30, and 
December 7 and 14, 1897. 


Specifications and drawings furnished for 
ten cents each. Address W. 8. Gavey, 
P. O. Box 222, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Cotton Chopper. 593,908. F. L. Richter, 
Moravia, Texas. 

Cetton Picking Machine. 593,707. W. 
A. Turner, assignor to Chicago Picker Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Drawing-rolls ef Cotton Machinery. 
Rotary clearer for. 593,971. J. Thomson, 
Jr., Pawtucket, assignor to Thomson Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. I. 

Drawing-rolls of Cotton Machinery. 
Rotary clearer for. 593,972. J. Thomson, 
Jr., Pawtucket, assignor to Thomson Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. I. 

Drawing-rolls of Cotton Machinery. 
Rotary clearer for. 593,973. J. Thomson, 
Jr., Pawtucket, assignor to Thomson Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. I. 

Dye, Blue-black Diaze. 593,790. M. Ul 
rich and J. Bammaun, assignors to Far- 
benfabriken, vormals Fr. Bayert& Co., E! 
berfeld, Gy. 

Fabrics. 593,823. Manufacture of Mixed or 
Partly Colored. H. Giesler, Molsheim, Gy. 

Knitting Machine. Circular. 593,663. L. 
C. Huse, Laconia, N. H. 

Leom Pile Fabric. 593,957. C. H. Burt, 
Warren, Mass., assignor to Butworth Car 
pet Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Loom-shuttle Operating Mechanism. 
Power. 593,941. E. Huschke, Saalfeld, Gy. 

Spinning. Doubling and Twisting Ma- 
chine, combined. 593,886. C. C. E. Van 
Alstine and G. W. Graham, Paterson, N. J. 

Underclothing. Combined woolen and 
linen. 593,772. F. Linneborn, Hagen, Gy. 

Cetton Compresser. 594,125. A. T. 
Snodgrass, Dothen, Ala. 

Dye, Blue-red Tetrazo. 594,123. Cc. H. 
Rudolph and J. Herbabny, assignors to 





firm of K. Oehler, Offenbach-on.the-Muin, 


Gy. 

Dye, Mixed Sulfur. 594,1(6. H.R. Vidal, 
Paris, France. 

Dye, Sulfur. 594,105. H. R. Vidal, Paris, 
France, 

Dye, Thiazin. 594,107. H. R. Vidal, Paris, 
France. 

Kuaitted Fabric. 594,158. S. D. Keene, as 
signor, by mesne assignments, to S. Bot- 
tomley, Provide nce, R. I. 

Knitting Machine, 594,353 F. H. Moon, 
Hyde Park, assignor to C. F. Murphy, Bos 
ton, Mass. 

Knitting Machine. Circular. 594,002. E. 
R. Branson, Philadelphia,and F. E. Davis, 
Rocktor:|, Ill., assignors to said Branson. 

Loom Shuttle-guard. 594,088. L. Scon. 
fletti, Legnano, Italy. 

Loom Warp Stop-motion. 594,341. M. 
J. Bigelow, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
Northrop Loom Co., Hopedale, Mass., and 
Saco, Me. 

Loom Warp Step motion. 594,344. W. 
F. Draper, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
Draper Co, Hopedale, Mass., and Port- 
land, Me. 

Loom Warp Stop-motion,. 594,355. J.H. 
Northrop, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom Warp Step-motion. 594,213. O. 
Piper, Manchester, N. H, assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Northrop Loom 
Co., Saco., Me , and Hopedale, Mase. 

Spindle and Bearing. 594,118. J. 8. 
Moody, Saco, Me, 

Spindle and Twisting Frame, Ring. 
594,347. J. W. Foster, Westfield, assignor 
of one-half to M. M. Dunn, Boston, Mass. 

Spool for Containing Thread. 594,190. 
B,. L. Arinstrong, New London, Ct. 

Wool-bagging Machine. 594,321 J. 
grandy, Trinidad, assignor of three 
fourths to G. M. Forbes, Las Animas Co., 
Col. 

Cotton Picker. 594,481. A. 8S. Martin, 
Maiden, N.C. 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO., 


OUR LINE INCLUDES MODERN TYPES OF 


Wool Pickers 
Cards for all kinds of Wool 
Cards for Worsted 
Cards for Shoody 


Cards for Cotton Batts 


Breakers 


Condensers 


Ballin ¢ Heads for Worsted Cards 
Reballing Machines for Worsted 
Fillet Winders 
Card Stretchers 


Blamire Lap Machines 


Knickerbocker Attachments for Cards 
Vibratorsfor Ring Doffers 
Grinders 
Rubbing Motions 


Spooler and Creels for Side Drawing Bobbins 
Self-Acting Mules 
Hand Jacks 
Jack Bobbin Winders 


Beamersa 
Creels 
Heck Stands 
Warp Dressers 


Doffer Combs 
Twisters 
Universal Sectional Warp Mills 
Dresser Spoolers 


Looms for Carpets, Smyrna Rugs, Rug Weft 
Blankets, Table Covers 
Paper-Makers’ Felt, Narrow Woolens 


Card Clothing 
Murkland High-Speed Ingrain Carpet Loom 


Teasel Gigs 
Looping Attachment 
Heddle Frames 


to Twister 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


WOOLEN MACHINERY. 


224 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Embroidering Machine. 594,653. M. H. 
tuupf, Paris, France. 

Loom. 594,634. J. F. Dustin, assignor to 
himself and Parkhill Mfz. Co., Fitchburg 
Mass 

Loom Box-motion Operating, Device 
64,685. J. F. Du-tin, assignor to himsell 
and Varkhill Mfg Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Loom Picker check. 594,719. R. W. An 
drews, a-signortoG P. Andrews, Stafford 
ville, Ct., and S. J. Cham-erlin, Westerly, 
R. I. 

Loom Shuttle 594,402. A. 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Loom Shuttle-bex. 594,704. J. H. Nor- 
throp, Hopedale, Mass., a-signor to Draper 
Co., Hopedale, Mass , and Portland, Me. 

Sheep-dip Compound. 594,753. J. A. 
Palethorpe, Liverpool, Eng., assignor to 
Tobacco Warehousing and Trading Co., 
Danville, Va. 

Sheep while being sheared, Support 
for. 594,428. T. A. Reynolds, Bunch, la. 
Spinning Machines and Suppert 
Tuerefor. Thread-guide for. 594,581. E. 

Whittum, Fall River, Mass. 

foom. 595,198. J. H. Northrop and M. J. 
Bigelow, Hopedale, Mass., assignors to 
Driper Co., Hopedale, Mass., and Port 
land, Me. 

Loom-picker. 
Methuen, Mass 

Oil from Cotton-seed, etc. Roller press 
for extracting. 595,022. P. Lelardoux, 
Denison, Tex. 


Isherwood, 


595,226. F. A. Wardwell, 





gaaew Oil Filters... 


We are the largest manufacturers 
Our “‘Cross’’ Filter has been on 
the market 7 successful years. 


) Used in 12 countries. Specially 
adarted to Cotton and foolen 
Mills. Capacities 3 to 120 gals. 
per day. Senton approval. Re- 
duces oil bills 50%. Interesting 
reading matter upon request. 

The BURT MANUFACTURING CO. 

Akron, Ohio, U.S. A. 





Printing upon Textile Fabrics. Ma 
chine fur. 595,225. K. Wuilwork, Man 
che-ter, Eng 

Rug making Machine. 
E. Oakland, Cal, 

Silk Worms. Obtsining useful products 
from. 594,588. A. Millar, Glasgow, Scot 
land. 

Takeup Mechanism. 595,108. G. F. 
Hutchins and W. D. Thompson, assignors 
to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Take-up Mechanism. 595,104. G. F. 
Hutchins and W. D. Thompson, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Cotton Chopper. 
dale, Kellyton, Ala. 

Cotton-stalk Puller. 
Surrency, Ga, 

Cotton-stalk Puller, 
wood, Cooper, Texay. 

(Continued on page 2%.) 


595,118. O. Rice, 


595,397. J. 8. Lauder- 
595,456. J. Hull, 


595,626. B. F. Har- 




















GEORGE W. BEAN. 
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George W. Bean was born at Con- 
cord, N. H., in the year 1837. Ifaving 
a desire to learn manufacturing he 
purchased, at the age of seventeen, 
his time of his father at five dollars 
per month and went to Manchester, 
N. H. On arriving there, his riches 
consisted of only forty-five cents in 
money with which he bought a pair of 
overalls. He at once commenced 
work, as watch-man, for the Amos 
keag Manufacturing Company, where 
he remained two months. He then be 
gan to learn manufacturing at the 
Stark Manufacturing Company. Af 
ter working there six months he de 
cided that, in order to be a successful 
cotton manufacturer, he must first 
learn the machinist’s trade. He left 
the mill and engaged work at the old 
Amoskeag corporation shop at fifty 
cents per day, for the first year, and 
sixty-seven cents per day, for the sec 
ond year. When the Baldwin Locomo 
tive Shop started up, he was eugaged 
to work there on locomotives for one 
year, after which time he left the 
shop and went back to the Stark Man 
ufacturing Company to take up “nanu- 
facturing again, where he accepted 
the lowest place in the weave room, 
but in the course of time worked him 
self up to an overseer’s position. In 
1861, he left this company to take 
charge. of the weaving department in 
the Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, 
Maine. After the war broke out, the 
Androscoggin began to manufacture 
duck goods for the army, Mr. Bean 
weaving the first sample, and was the 
main pusher in the manufacturing of 
the goods. 

In 1864, after the second draft for 
army service, the Lewiston Light In 
fantry were called to enforce the draft 
at Kingfield, Franklin County, Maine. 
Mr. Bean was one of the company aud 
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they left Lewiston, July 16th, with one 
hundred men, camped in Farmington 
over night. and on the 17th of July 
marched twenty-six miles to King 
field with guns, knapsacks, and ten 
rounds of ammunition. They were 
met by the band about two miles from 
town, and escorted into Kinefield, 
where they notified each drafted man 
to appear at head quarters, Lewiston, 
for examination. They remained there 
three days. In about two weeks after 
they had returned to Lewiston, they 
were called to Fort MeClary, Maine, 
to man the fort. Mr. Bean sent a sub 
stitute as he was needed at the mill. 

In 1867, he left the Androscoggin 
Mills and went to Great Falls, N. H., 
as superintendent. After remaining 
there four years he became superin- 
tendent of the Merchants Mills, Fall 
River, Mass., where he was superin- 
tendent fifteen years. Ile was there 
during the great mule spinners’ strike 
which lasted sixteen weeks. Ile em- 
ployed the help to run the mules and 
boarded them in barracks in the mill 
yard. In 1886, he returned to Lewis- 
ton as agent of the Androscoggin 
Mills, where he still remains. He has 
increased the capacity of these mills, 
and made many improvements. Bag 
manufacturing was started by him at 
these mills, and he wove the first bag, 
over thirty-four years ago. 

Mr. Bean has devoted his whole time 
to cotton manufacturing, has never 
taken an interest in politics, although 
he was at one time a member of the 
Lewiston City Council, but decided he 
could : ot be both a politician and 
manufacturer, so gave up the former 
altogether. He is a live and very ac- 
five man, allows no grass to grow un- 
der his feet and wants every body 
around him to move. 

Mr. Bean married Sophronia A, Cor- 
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liss, in 1858. He has one son, twerty 
ycars of age, now attending the Lowell 
Textile School, where he is learning 
manufacturing. 

lie believes in the Young Men's 
Christian Association.and has beenone 
of the directors of the association for 
teu years, giving very liberally each 
year for its support. He is a constant 
attendant at church and gives freely to 
its support. He is not a believer of 
foreigiu mission work, but believes in 
looking after and helping the poor ores 
at home. He is not much of a society 
ian, but is a great lover of sport and 
enjoys a good joke at all times. 

The Androscoggin Mills, of which 
Mr. Bean is now agent, manufacture 
sheetings, shirtings, sateens, and 
grain bags. The capital stock is $1,- 
000,000. There are 68,000 spindles, 
1939 looms, eight turbine wheels, and 
two engines, one engine of 600 horse 
power and the other of 200 horse 
power. The larger of the two is run 
constantly. The goods manufactured 
at the Androscoggin Mills are sold by 
Bliss, Fabyan & Company, 109 Sum- 
mer Street, Boston, Mass., 71 Thomas 
Street, New York, N. Y., and 408 Me- 
dina Building, Chicago, II. 





Calendars for 1898. 


We are in receipt of the following cal- 
andars for 1898: 

A. G. VanNostrand, Charlestown, 
Mass., brewer of the well known Bunker 
Hill lager beer. 

George P. Clark, Windsor Locks, Conn., 
manufacturer of hand and platform 
trucks, rubber wheels and casters, rub- 
ber squeeze rolls for dyeing and carbon- 
izing, power wringers, exhaust fans for 
public buildings, factories and mines, 
warp dyeing and sizing machines. The 
calendar bears a _ half-toneillustration, en- 
titled “A Happy Thief,’’ showing a young 
negro having in his possession a water- 
melon. 

Shultz Belting Co., A. E. Laurence, 
manager, 113 Liberty St., New York, man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of belting, raw 
hide, lace leather, ete. This calendar 
bears a colored lithograph of a fashion- 
able young lady. 

Burdett’s College, Soston. Pupils of 
this institution receive instruction in ac- 
tual business methods, short-hand, etc. 
They acquire an _ excellent business 
training, which is the seed of success. 
This college furnishes book keepers and 
stenographers, 

India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass., well 
known as the manufacturers of Savogran, 
a cleansing powder which has given great 
satisfaction wherever used. It is used in 
the departments of the United States gov- 
ernment, and was adopted by the World's 
Fair officials, in 1893. 

Robert A. Keasbey, 54 Warren St., New 
York, representing the Keasbey & Matti- 
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son Co., manufacturers of magnesia sec~ 
tional coverings for boilers, steam pipes, 
etc. This calendar is made attractive by 
an excellent half-tone picture, in colors, 
of strawberries. 

William Corey Co., Manchester, N. H., 
manufacturers. of knitting machinery, 
latch needles, etc. This is a particularly 
effective calendar, with a large etching of 
a peasani's dwelling. 

We have received the thirteenth edition 
of the Columbia Desk Calendar, a most 
useful desk companion, which enlivens 
the daily memoranda of business notes 
with sprightly sayings and suggestions 
relative to the popular outdoor sport of 
which the Columbia bicycle affords the 
best means of employment. Copies of this 
very useful calendar may be obtained by 
sending five two cent stamps to the cal- 
endar department of the Pope Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, Ct. 


The Me Michael & Wildman Mfg. Co. 
—There appears in this issue the adver- 
tisement of Mc Michael & Wildman Mfg. 
Co., Norristown, Pa., manufacturers of 
knitting machinery. This company has 
placed before knit-goods manufacturers, 
a machine that is highly spoken of wher- 
ever used, for all classes of ribbed ho- 
siery and underwear, combination suits, 
sweaters, etc. Their automatic sleever 
and fancy uwosiery machine, with chain- 
less measuring attachment, is meeting 
with especial favor. The approximate 
length of the pattern is determined by 
stationary plates or segments on the 
measuring disc. We would suggest writ- 
ing to the concern for their catalogue, 
whick gives fuil particulars and descrip- 
tion of the machines made by them. The 
company has opened a Boston office at 
120 Kingston St., where a full line of their 
product can be seen in operation. 





The partnership éxisting between E. 
A. Hirner, A. F. Henninger and E. H. 
Jacobs, trading as the Excelsior Knit- 
ting Machine Manufacturing Co., So. 
Bethlehem, Pa., has been dissolved by 
mutual consent. Messrs. Hirner & Hen- 
ninger will continue in the business un- 
der the name of the Excelsior Knitting 
Machine Manufacturing Co., and will re- 
move to Allentown. The building at Al- 
lentown is situated on the corner of 
Washington and Meadow Sts., and is a 
one-story building, 260x50, with an addi- 
tion 14x16 for engine room, and a boiler 
house 45x30. 





We stated in our August issue 
that the woolen manufacturers of this 
country had on hand from eight to 
nine months’ supply of foreign and do- 
mestic wools. The facts now prove 
that we were then correct in our view 
of the situation, as manufacturers 
are already entering upon the market 
and making their purchases in antici- 
pation of the exhaustion of their sup- 
plies by April next. Some mills are 
supplied with wool for a longer 
period, and much of the purchases 
made before the passage of the tariff 
act will be utilized by mixing with 
later purchases, to reduce the average 
cost of the raw material. 
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WHY WERE WOOL WITH- 


HELD? 


VOTES 


It would be interesting to have an 
explanation of the reason why only 
two votes were cast upon the pfassase 
of the tariff act of 1897, in the Elouse 
from the 
where one-third of the sheep exist, 
New Mexico, Ut:nh, 
Colorado, Idaho, Arizona 
these two 
Wyoming) 


of Representatives, region 
viz., Montana, 
W yoming, 
and Nevada, and votes 
(cast by Utah and 
thrown against the bill. Representa 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada 
and Colorado were present, but did 
Why not? There were ab 
sent representatives from New Mexivco 
and Arizona. Why were they absent? 
Then again, why did the representa- 
tives from Utah and Wyoming yote 
further, 


were 
tives from 


not vote. 


in the negative? And still 
why was not a single vote cast in the 
affirmative from this section of the 
country, which, as we have 3tated, is 
interested in the national sheep hus 
bandry to the extent of one-third of 
the number of sheep? 
Oregon and Washington 
sixth of the number of sheep in this 
courtry, and still the representatives 
of these States threw ouly five votes 
in the affirmative and four 
the negative, on the passage of the act 
of 1897. The question is: “Did these 
votes represent the true sentiment of 
that section of the country concermnus 
a duty on wool? Let us analyze the 
vote a little further. Take the group 
of States, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota, and we find that twenty-six 


California, 


nave onre- 


votes in 


votes from these States were cast in 
the affirmative, and thirteen in the 
negative, while ten were present and 
What 
was the reason for these ten that were 


not voting, with one absent. 


present withholding their votes? 

The elections of 1896 were conducted 
upon two main issues, che free ecin 
age of silver and the tariff, and ‘t is 
supposed that the House of Represen 
tatives was thade up of members re- 
presenting their constituencies upon 
these two questions. It must he pre 
sumed that the Hous2 of Represecnta- 
tives properly represented the senti- 
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ments of the people ou the tari’ ques 
tion, and when 205 members voted in 
the atlirmative and 122 in the nega 
tive, on the passage of the tariff act, 
is it not reasonable to suppose that 
this was the proportional sentiment of 
the country upon this important ques 
tion? In our February issue, these 
questions will be answered. 





SKIRTED WOOL 


Theodore Justice, a well known 
wool merchant of Philadelphia, in 
speaking of the skirted wool clause in 
the tariff, says, in rezard to the duty 
on fleeces that have been skirted, “that 
if imported from Australia snd South 
America, and skirted us they were in 
1890, and prior thereto, and if such 
as have not had more than 1) per 
cent. of the original fleze2 remorcd, 
will be subject to tbe tirst class, single 
unwashed duty of lle. per pouwul.” 
We desire to call attent’on to the 
piarascology of the tariff “that skirted 
wool as imported in 1890, and prior 
thereto, are hereby excepted” from 
the payment of double duty. as pro- 
vided for in the paragraph in which 
this clause zppears. This perinits the 
importation of Auscralina wools that 
have been skirted, to the extent of at 
least 30 per cent. of their weight, 
which, in many instances, was not ex- 
ceptional prior to 1890. Since that 
time, the skirted proportion of the 
fleece has been less, leaving more of 
the body and surrounding portions to 
be included in the fleece, so that at 
the present time, the average weight 
of the skirts do not exceed 15 to 20 
per cent. of the total weight of the 
fleece, leaving to the manufacturer, 
or importer, a margin of 15 per cent 
at least, before coming within the pen 
alty limit, affecting conditions prior to 
1890. 


NOT BUSINESS-LIKE. 


Some of the cotton planters of South 
Carolina have recently held a meeting 
and passed resolutions against “gam- 
bling in cotton futures.” We think 
that the cotton planters who passed 
such resolutions concerning dealings 
in future contracts knew very little 
what they were doing, by attempting 
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to apply a remedy to a disease that 
does not exist te any detrimenial er- 
tent. That there are speculations to 
the extent of gambling. in some in 
stances, in the price of cotton, is ad 
mitted, but the general operations 
are conducted according to the rules 
of the cotton exchanges, as they al 
must be, and are, on the whole, beneti 
cial, rather than otherwise, to the cot- 
ton planting interests. 

In regard to the use of fertilizers in 
the production of a crop, there wu 
much unbusiness-like sentiment ex 
pressed at this necting, to the effic 
that planters shouid obtain their fer 
tilizers upon what is termed “the cot 
ton option” plan, based on 7-cent cot 
ton, or refuse to buy them. The value 
of fertilizers cannot be measured by 
the price that cotton may bring per 
pound, but by the increased produc 
tion that they will effect. It would be 
much better for planters io base their 
purchases of fertilizers upon the per 
centage of increase in their crop, 
rather than upon any particular price 
which the staple will bring in the 
market. 





It is hardly to be expected thut 
textile machinery made in this country 
will be exported at once in competi 
tion with that made in Kurope, but it 
would not be at all strange that some 
thing of this kind should take place 
at some future date, in harmony with 
what is being done in other Lines of 
manufactured articles from iron, due, 
to a very large extent, to the ingen 
uity of American devices, with spec 
ial reference to convenience. Amer 
ican manufactures have a respectable 
hold upon the markets abroad, as 
noted in the exports of bicycles, boots 
and shoes, soap making machinery, 
and that for the manufacture of India 
rubber, besides other conspicuous ex 
amples, as tramway electrical equip 
ments and steel rails. Even England 
has found it to its advantage to come 
to this country for this latter product, 
as noted in the late purennse of the 
London Northwestern Railway Co., 
which has completed a negotiation for 
the delivery of one hundred thousand 
tons of steel rails. The superiority of 
United States products is admitted by 
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Europeans, in such articles as dental 
tools, engines, nails, screws, and even 
in pianos. This indicates a growing 
tendency toward the use of American 
tools and machinery. 

COTTON MANUFACTURING SITUA 
TION. 


The cotton manufacturing industry, 
it may be said, is in a deplorable con- 
dition, at the present time, more es- 
pecially that portion located in the 
Northern States. ‘he Southern por 
tion is not entirely free from the de- 
pression, still it does not exist there 
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to the same degree as at the North. 
The depression has not been so acute 
for a great many years; and so keenly 
is it felt that manufacturers through 
out the New England States have felt 
compelled to reduce the cost of manu 
facture by cutting down the wazes of 
their employees. The cause of this 
situation in the North is more directly 
attributable to Southern competition 
though all of it is not due to this. 
Other causes of a more remote, but no 
less potent, nature are acting their 
parts. ‘The cutting down of wages is a 
doubtful measure of permanent relief, 
though it appears to be the only im 
mediate remedy that can be resorted 
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to, until there is a more satisfactory 
equilibrium established between the 
conditions existing at the North and 
and South. The most important and 
conspicuous expression of views of 
existing conditions, is the recent re- 
port of the Arkwright Club, Boston, in 
Which great stress is placed upon 
Southern competition and the dangers 
existing in it for the New England 
cotton industry. The remedies sneg- 
gested in this report are certain 
changes in the laws of the New Eng- 
land States, and more particularly in 
those of Massachusetts, and in a cut 
of wages. It is hardly to be expected 
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that any legislature will approve of 
any change in the laws that now exist 
upon the statute books. The only al- 
ternative, therefore, is to reduce the 
wages of employees. The objections 
to the Jaws are not so much against 
their equity, in themselves considered, 
as in the fact that those of all manu- 
facturing States are not alike, to the 
disadvantage of the industries of some 
of the States. 

Southern competition has been more 
keenly felt of late years, since the con- 
struction of large factories with the 
most improved machinery, under the 
best of management, und with help 
that have become efficient from long 
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experience. Cotton manufacturing in 


the South is 


fifteen years 


not what it was ten or 
ago, When the machinery 
in the mills was poorly balanced, even 
the of that 


were then being 


for manufacture “ooUs 


made, This has been 
in 
The 


imanufae 


rectified in 
the old, 


on 


recent 
the 


finer class 


years, not only 
mills. 
of 
its detrimental cf 
New 
to a higher 
ol fabri 
comparatively 
the of 


but in new, 


going to a 
had 
luanufactures of 


has also 
the 
England, forcing the 


and 


tures 


fect upon 


iatter 


more intricate standard 
7 


cation. It is only a 


few ye when 


the 


majority 


ars ago 


machinery in the South old, 


Was 
superannuated, and, consequently, less 
productive than that existing in the 
North. 
to any 


the Arkwright 


These conditions no longer 


eXist material extent 


In 


various points touched upon, showing 


report, there are 


the advantages that Southern mills 
possess in their competition with those 
of New 
of cotton 


wares, 


the manufacture 


that of 


England, in 


from 


Aside 


the 


fabrics. 


which is of most material 
copsequence at the present time, men 
the “delightful climate 


District, 


tion is made of 
the 
well 


of Piedmont which is 


adapted to cotton manufactur 


where artificial moistening of 


ing,” 


the atmosphere is not so essential as 
North, 
legislative 
the of 


pernicious 


it is in the greater freedom 


interference, saving 
fuel, 


influence 


from 
in cost freedom from 
the of 
ized labor, and lower cost of mill con- 
All that 
have been presented statistically, we 
been to the of tabu 
lating. ‘This table give all of 
the essential points dwelt upon in the 


organ 


struction. of these points 


have trouble 


will 


report, and a quick comparison as 


therein between 


North 


made 
the 


stated can be 
the conditions existing at 
and South. 
Manufacturers New 
recognize the fact that 
tion exists, and that there 


depression in the industry, but there 


England all 
this competi- 


in 


is a great 
are different views regarding the pro- 
per remedy. Some attribute the condi- 
tion of affairs to the Wilson tariff, 
and that its beginning was five years 
ago, when Mr. Cleveland was elected 
the free trade cuuse 


president and 


WORLD 


huinbe 


thi 


came on top. There are a 


however, who do not believe that 
wholly due to Southern 
what 


but 


depression is 
competition, and there 
in the 


that 


Inay be 


latter, is temporary, sad 


under normal conditions, those 
inherent to the North are sufficient 
it. As 


is due to under-consumption on 


to 
one manufacturer puts 
the part of the people, which we think 
taken, ow 
that the 


prac ere 


is, in a large measure, well 


ing to the foreed economies 


have been obliged to 


the 


people 

affecting 
ot 
industries, 


during last few years, 


hot only the 


all 
branches of trade and commerce 


manufacture cotton, 


Iyvat manufacturing and 
all 

It should be 
bulk of 


manufactured 


remembered that th 


great the voods tha 


eotton 


were during the past 


year, were made from comparativel) 


high priced cotton, upon which ther 


; } . 
has been a necessary loss. 


the industries 


placed at a 


It is unfortunate that 


of any State should be 


disadvantage othe 


State, 


with those of any 
of 


we see 


account legislative 


but 


on 
equalities, 
this 
to be expected that 
of all 


will agree to a uniformity of laws, at 


no way by 
be remedied, as it is 
the legis 


States 


which can 
hardly 
latures manufacturing 
fecting the employment of persons in 
This 
uniformity can be brought about only 


manufacturing establishments. 


national legislation, which it 
difficult 


constitutional 


through 


will be most 


and 


to accomplish 
if a amend 
could 


even 


ment be secured, permitting 


such national legislation, it would lb 


a question whether it would be advis 


able, or for the best interest of ou 


manufactures, for were any congress 


ional action in this direction to be 
taken, it would almost surely be con 
trolled by influences more or less ini 
mical to corporate capital, placing the 
industries of 
disadvantageous 


this country in a mor 
relation with those 
totally effacing 


possibilities of successful compe 


foreign countries, 
any 
tition in foreign markets. 

It is not to be presumed that New 
England is to lose her cotton manufac 
turing industry, due to any competi- 
tion that 
South. 


is likely to come from the 
The North has advantages in 











manufacture which the South does not 


possess, a most potent one being its 
climate, for intense and continued ex 
ertion on the part of employees. As to 
climatie influences upon the working 
of cotton, these can be regulated now 
to a very fine degree, by artificial 
moistening the 


South is 


methods of 
The 
less enervating, even in the 


atmos 
phere. climate of the 
more or 
favorable alfecting 


most parts of it, 


all persons in any line of occupation, 


inside or outside of the factory, by 
producing a languidness that is notice- 
able, when compared with the physi- 
cal energy observed in the people of 
the New England States. This is so 
familiar 
North 


South that it needs nothing more than 


patent to everyone who is 


with the people in the and 


mentioning. The North, also, has the 


advantage of generations of training, 
ou the part of its mill population. It 
has, and probably will long retain, in 
its mills the most successful and best 
trained help. It has the advantaze of 


capital, comparatively low rates of in 


terest, good credit, concentration of 
mills and shops, and proximity to 
Inarkets, 

There are two sources of relief. tho 


viving more attention to speciatiies, 


which means the production of finer 


and a larger variety of yarns; and the 
building up of a larger export trade. 
In order to do the latter, more atten 
tion will have to be given to the pecu 
liar wants and fancies of foreign con 
sumers. Channels for an export trade 
should be kept open at all times, and 
agencies for such disposition of goods 
kept established. Seven years 20, we 
exported about three per cent, of the 
total 
tures: since then, the export trade has 


value of our cotton manufa 


risen to only about eight per cent. of 


their value. It would be weil if this 


could be extended, especially in fires 
of depression, the same as is done by 


manufacturers in other couniries, 
the goods are disposed of at 


unload a 


even if 


cost, or even less. Do not 
surplus on the domestic marker, if a 


foreign market can be got at. 
doubt, in 


cono- 
mies can be practiced, uo 


the sale of goods, and in the manage 


ment of mills, especially in the sala 
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rics paid to many treasurers, some of 


whom are well what 


ceive, while others hold their positions 


worth they re- 
because of family influence. 

Low wages do not always mean low 
poorly fed, 
clothed 
workman, is not 


production, and a 
and 


cost of 


poorly housed, poorly 


operative, or what 
wants, or what is concucive to 
a healthy 


The average lower wages in South- 


society 


industry. 


ern, as Compared with Northern, mills, 
is due very largely to the employment 
of children in factories. There ire no 


authentic statistics relating to the 


employment of children in the fae- 
tories of this country, since the census 


of 1890. According to that census, the 


number of hands employed in New 
England mills was made up of 43 per 
cent. men, 50 per cent. women, and 7 
per cent. children. At the same time, 
the number employed in the South, 


35 per cent. men, 40 per 
child 


Sale proportion of children 


consisted of 


cent. women, and 25 per cent. 


ren. ‘The 
were employed in the South in 1890 as 


in 1880. while in the North, the pro 
portion declined from 14 per cent. to 


7 per cent. 


The Southern laws are not 
restrictive in the employment of child 
establishments. 


ren in manufacturing 


It would be well if there were such 


laws: still, so long as they do not exist, 


the Southern mill is placed, to 4 


extent, at an advantage over 
mill, but 


detrimental to the general community. 


limited 
the Northern the effect is 
In the matter of taxes and insurance, 
that che 


advantage over the 


we do not think South has 
any particular 
North, At any 


statistics in these particulars 


rate, the average of 


does not 


show it. 

According to the 1890 census—some- 
what antiquated, though not’ with- 
out its interest—the cost of labor 


per thousand cotton spindles at that 
time was $46.32 on the North, and $45.- 
this connec- 
that 


80, in the South; but, in 


tion, it should be borne in mind 
the hours of labor were longer in the 
South than in the North, and the work 
Also, it be noted, that 


the number of 


coarser. may 


in 1890, hands per 
13.72 in the 


South. 


spindles, was 


23.42 in the 


thousand 


North, and The 
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of 
in 


condition of work and efficiency 
labor should be taken into account, 
considering these figures. 

An interesting feature may he noted 
in the character of the population of 
the South, where there is a small pro- 
portion of foreigners, and what exists 
is largely concentrated in cities. 
Practically all of the help in the cot- 
ton mills of the South 
whites. This social condition 
but little within 


twenty-five years. 


are native 
has 
the last 
For 


stance, the percentaye of total popula- 


changed 

twenty or in- 
in 1870, was 
, in 
In 1880, 


18 


tion of foreign parentage, 
North 
Carolina; and 2.01 in Georgia. 

the percentages were .77, 2. 
1.89; and in 1890, 70, 1.58, and 1.78 
these States, respectively. So long as 
in the 
danger of 
strong 


.60, in Carolina; 2.53 South 


Y aud 
in 


there is a native 
South, there is but 
jabor organizations 
foot-hold. 
manufacturing 
the 
fluences 


population 
little 
getting a 
in 
among 
the in- 
brought 
and 
those 


and agitation 
communities 


Strikes 
are due chiefly to 
of foreign methods, 


foreign 


help, 


population, 
by 


in 
usually 


by a are 
who 
have ambition of 
rising above the level of ordinary la- 
borers. 

Should 


ever 


entered into 


no or expectation 


of the South 
the 


they 


factories 
their hold upon native 
population for their help, will 
have the negro population to fall back 
will be 
sirable for factory employees, 


the 


lose 


upon, which much more (e- 


ten or 
twenty years hence, than it is to-day. 
The Southern factory population 
through 
experienced in 

thirty 
population was made up principally of 
New Eng- 


may 


similar phases has 


pass 
been 
where 


as 
Mozgland, 


“ . 
yew 


years the factory 


ago 
the sons and daughters of 
land farmers, but now their places are 
taken by foreigners, first, mostiv, by 
Irish, and later by French Canadians, 
manufacturing 
centres there has srown up a consiécr- 
able population of Voles and some of 
the least desirable people from Central 
and Southern Europe. 


while in some of our 





NEW INDUSTRIES. 


There are many items of interest in 


WORLD 


taken 
manufacturing 
Wool- 
en mills have been particularly pros- 
perous, and there are many instances 
of of The ten- 
deney to greater differentiation in the 


that have 


textile 


the 
place 
lines within the last six months. 


improvements 


in the 


restoration wages. 
processes of worsted manufacture has 
been particularly noticeable since the 
tariff The 
separation is tending more and more 


present came into force. 
to the conversion of worsted manufac- 
into three in making of 
tops, of yarn, and of fabrics. A great 
deal of the the first 
branches is done on commission. 


ture parts, 


work in two 
Sev- 
eral establishments have taken up this 
work. There are several conspicuous 
instances of English capital coming to 
this country to in the 
manufacture of of fab- 
rics, for examples, the manufacture of 
to 


Yorkshire capitalists, 


be invested 


new classes 


astrachan cloth is be undertaken 


in 
English 


by Pennsyl- 
vania; par- 
ties, in New Jersey; worsted fabrics, 
by Huddersfield 
Vania: Connecti- 
cut, by New 
land capital is being solicited for cot- 
ton manufacturing, in Missouri, while 
of it is still southward, 
into cotton manufacturing. The 
favored localities in the latter section 


silk plushes, by 
in 


in 


parties, Pennsyl 


and silk velvets, 


German capital. Eng- 


some going 


also 


at present, seem to be in Alabamno and 
northern Georgia. 
FAILURES FOR 1897. 
The 
failures in 


Statistics concerning 


1897 


commer 
show a marked 
as they relate to 
over 1596. 
cording to Dun’s Review, the average 
of liabilities for failures In the Jast 
half of 1897 was only $£,593, which bas 


never been equalled in any other half 


cial 
improvement so far 


business conditions, AC 


year, for even in 1892 the average was 
$10,477, and in the half of 18°9, 
when the wonderful improvement 
came after resumption of specie pay 
ments, the was $12,440. ‘The 
third quarter, as was shown in Octo- 


last 


average 


ber, made a surprising record of gain, 
and surpassed in smallness of liabili 
ties any other third quarter on record 


Though the fourth quarter usuails 
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shows larger and more numerous 
failures, and did in 1897, yet in that 
quarter also the average of liabilities 
was lower than for any other fourth 
quarter of the record, being only $10. 
150 per failure. In one quarter of 1894 
this was closely approached, but not 
very closely in any other year. 

In the wool manufacturing branch 
of industries the amount of liabilities 
of failed concerns was only $1,491,860, 
against $8,364,198, in 1896. The cotton 
manufacturing industry, however, did 
not compare so favorably, as the lia- 
bilities of the failures in that industry 
for 1897, were $9,800,716, 
$2,649,339, in 1896. 


against 





It appears that S. H. Slaught is at 
it again with to 
obtain government a large 
to $330,000. 
As there is plenty of private capital 
that to undertake 
of 


his ramie schemes, 
the 


amounting 


from 
appropriation 
is willing <nything 
this sort, if it shows a feasibility 
and profit, the necessity of the govern- 
ment of 
this My. 
Slaught’s onslaught on the treasury of 
the United States ought to be stopped. 
There the 


entering into anv operation 


kind is not apparent. 


introduced into 
United States a 
tion, Chandler, 
to allow Mr. Slaught the ownership of 
the 
documents, that was published at pub- 
The effect of 
this gentleman 
out 


has been 
of the 


submitted 


Senate resolu- 


by Senator 


stereotypes used in his ramie 
lic expense, last year. 
this would be to give 
an opportunity to pamphlets 
the 
the capi- 
of 


resolution 


get 
relating to his schemes, in which 
government supplies part of 
tal. We hope that the 
Congress will see that 


members 
this 
is pigeonholed. 


—The increased exports of raw cot- 
ton to Japan from 
worthy of note. For 
months of 1897, the exports of cotten 
to Japan nearly equalled those to Cana- 
dian mills. For this period the 
ports amounted to 26,722,398 pounds, 
against 15,325,276 pounds for the cor- 
responding time a year previous. 
This rapid increase in the export of 
American cotton to the mills in Japan 
will be better appreciated when it is 


country, is 
ten 


this 


the first 


€=- 
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stated that the exports for 1888-89 
amounted to only 23,500 pounds, and 
in 1892-93 to only 793,242 pounds. The 
veginning of the recent advance 10 ex- 
portations was in 1894-95. when the 
exports reached over ten million 
pounds, and the next year over 
twenty million pounds. 


—We 


changes 


note 
are 


that 
taking 


our foreign 


from 


ex- 
our pages, 
bodily, many of our leading art 
without much 


slightest 


icles, 
sO as 


of 


us the 
credit. In this 
note that “Textile 

of Manchester, is 
among the guilty ones, which is much 


giviny 
degree 
particular, 


we the 


Manufacturer,” 


to our surprise, considering the stand- 
ing this publication has in the textile 
trade. In one of its recent issues ap- 
of 


the remotest reference to the 


peared three our leading articles, 
without 


source whence they were obtained. 


—The Treasury Department Las 
the that ordinury goat 
be admitted free of d ity, 
tariff This is us 
would be the case at 


ta 
hair 


under 


ken view 
shall 
the 


stated 


1897 act. we 


the time 
that the act was passed, and no other 
ean be taken of 
the law. More 
that this, this decision on the part of 
the Department 
with decisions under 


colnmon-sense view 
the interpretation of 
Treasury conforms 


revious acts af- 


fecting this article. 
The 


AMong 


labor troubles in Great 


ain, the 


engineers, is fe 


some extent in this country, in the 


dif- 


ficulty of obtaining English machinery 


for some of 


One mill 
that has devoted a large portion of 


textile mills. 


our 
its 


machinery to linen fabrics, has been 


waiting to five months over time 


that it 
with its 


four 
for their finishing machinery, 
must have before it can go on 
manufactures. 

—The cotton crop for this season is 
superior in nearly all of 
to that of last AS near 


can ascertain from numerous inquiries 


its qualities 
season, as we 
from the largest cotton buyers for the 
New England mills, the crop, in clean- 
liness, is one per cent. better than last 
year, in length of staple, six per cent. 
and 


better, in spinning qualities, ten 


cent. better. while the average 


per 


grade is about the same. 








THE TEXTILE WORLD'S ANNUAL KE- 
CONSTRUCTION 
1SQ7. 


PORT OF MILL 
FOK 


Our usual annual report of the 


mill 


herewith 


textile 
1897, we 


statistical status of con- 
for 


believing 


struction pre- 


sent, that it is as complete 
and accurate as it is possible to make 
it, after a most careful system of com- 
pilation the 


The reports that have come to 


extending throughout 
vear. 
us concerning the construction of new 
mills and the projection of new enter 
prises have been 


verified by corres 


pondence with the parties in interest 


or by personal interview. 


COMPARISON OF NEW 
STRUCTION WITH 
YEARS 

1897 1896 1894 

Cotton .... rr 19 66 59 23 
Woolen ’ 53 31 33 17 
Knitting 71 85 80 40 
Silk i. ae 17 10 11 
Miscellaneous ‘ 14 8 16 23 


MILL CON- 
FORMER 


1895 


230 207 198 114 


In our list of new mills, we have 


put 
are 


included only such as have been 
the 
they will begin 


first 


in operation during year, or 
so far completed that 
the 


list of 


operation within 


of 1898. 


few months 


Our projected indus- 
tries includes the mills which are be- 
ing constructed and will 
duction the year: 
contemplated, plans of 
which are being made, and will, with- 
out doubt, be in the 
struction at no distant date, 


begin pro- 


later in also, those 


which are 


process of con- 

Taken as a whole, there appears to 
have been a statistical growth in the 
number of new concerns in the textile 
industries. As will be seen, there was 
the number of 
new mills in 1897, over that in 1896; 


au increase of 23 in 


of 32 
Tiere 
the 


over 1895: 116 


falling 


and over 1894. 


was a marked off in 


number of new cotton mills, as 
compared with 1896, but a fair show 
ing with 1895 and 1894, 
unsatisfactory status of cotton manu 
facturing had 
off. 


seen in the compara 


The generally 


during the 
this 


year much 


to do with falling This is 


more noticeably 


PROJECTED 
PARED 


MILLS IN 
WITH 


Iss? AS COM 

AND 18% 

1897 1896 

Cotton e ote 15 47 69 

Woolen .. ee ae 8 7 10 
7 


1896 


1895 


Knitting 13 
Silk rr Te 3 3 
Miscellaneous ; 0 : 1 


33 79 96 


tively few cotton mills that are pro 


the 
with 


jected, as seen in 


table, 


accompanying 
the 
account 


compared 

We of only 
mills projected for 1898, as 
compared with 47 for 1897, and 69 for 
1896. On the 
improvement is 
and silk 


previous 


two years. have 


15 cotton 


other hand a decided 


noticed in the woolen 
industries. 
We also give an exhibit of the geo 


graphical distribution of the mills pro 
Seuth N.E. Elsewh'’re Tot'l 
Cotton f 0 0 1 


Woolen 
Knitting 


11 33 
jected in 1896. It will be that 
the building of cotton mills outside of 
the South is not contemplated, of 
which have any account. Plans 
for a large print mill, with $300,000 
capital, have been made, to be erected 


seen 


we 








MILL CONSTRUCTION 


COMPARISON OF SPINDLE 


New England. 
New Mills 
Enlargements 

Southern States. 
New Mills 
Enlargements 

Middle and Western States 
New Mills 
Enlargements 


Number of Spindles in 


‘ 6 ‘¢ Enlargements, 


Three mills 


Texas, 


in South Carolina. cotton 


are contemplated in one with 
$50,000 
$100,000 capital. A 


in Columbia, S. C., 


with 
built 
to be operated by 


capital, and another 


mill is to be 
negro help. 

Plaus for three woolen mills are be 
the New 


outside of 


for England 


five 


ing entertained 
States, and these 
States, one with English capital, to be 
established in Pennsylvania. 

Our table showing the comparison 
of spindle growth with former years, 
there was 
decrease in the 
1897, as 


1895. 


is of interest, showing that 
a very considerable 
spindles for 


either 1896 or 


number of new 


compared with 
Very little was done in increasing the 
New 


consider 


cotton spinning capacity of Eng- 
land. There was, 
able activity in the 


in this respect, not only in the number 


however, 
Southern States 
of spindles that went into new mills, 
but the inerease of the spindle capac- 
We 
the cotton 


mills already established. 
table in detail of 


ity of 
furnish a 
mills for 1897, showing the number of 
Of the 37 
mills in the South, nine did no spin- 
ning, leaving the number of spindles 
(256,780) to be divided among 28 mills. 
South Carolina took the lead. A num- 
ber of the Southern mills were equip- 
ped for 

sash-cords, 


mills, spindles and looms. 


making lamp-wicks, 
bagging, 
coarse yarns. A small braid and tape 
mill was put up in Georgia, and the 


rope, 


etc., requiring 


manufacture of duck was commenced 
in Louisana, 


GROWTH 


956,780 


150,004 
t OOO 
477 954 


New Mills, 3897 


WITH FORMER YEARS. 


1896 1895 1894 
89,060 


100,348 


240,352 


4,560 


211,662 
66.156 


882.0 15 


$2 000 


193,280 


152,800 


143,572 


119,709 


24,000 
10,000 


19,000 
14.000 


702,957 937,898 


246.620 
181,534 


1897 


954 


COTTON MILLS 


Vo. Spindles 


Alabama 75.000 
Florida 

Georgia 
Louisiana ; 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
‘Tennessee 


Kentucky 


2.000 
45.000 
1.500 
sR OURO 


95.200 


South 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
New York 
New Jersev 
Pennsylvania 4,000 


North 39,840 172 
Of the twelve new mills in the North, 

the increase in spindle capacity (39,- 

840 sp.) 

Mills 

toweling, 


was confined to two mills. 


the 
webbing, 


manufacture of turkish 


quilts 


for 
and com- 
table 


handkerchiefs, 


forters, lace curtains, damask, 


lawn and 
among the 

No large 
in 1897. In 


and were 


new ones erected. 


woolen mills erected 
the 
there was a growth in the productive 
the 
The 
of cards was 60 in 1897, against, 45 in 
1896. New England had 29 the 
Middle States 9 sets, Western States 
Kentucky. 
Many of the mills in the Middle States 
and some in the New England States 


were 
aggregate, however, 
capacity of 
1896. 


industry 
number of 


compared 
with 


sets 


new 
Sets, 


21 sets, with one set in 


were equipped to work up yarns only. 


The plants of two Massachusetts 


mills were for making tops and yarns 
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TEXTILE 


NEW WOOLEN MILLS, 


New England 
Maine i 
New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

Middle States 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 

Western States 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Wisconsin 
Missouri 
Minnesota 
Kansas 
Wyoming 
Oregon 

Southern Stat 
Kentucky 


on commission. A new industry was 
established in Pennsylvania—theman- 
ufacture of astrachans. One of the 
Pennsylvania mills was for combing 


on commission, 


NEW KNIT! 
New England 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Middle States 
New York 
New Jersey .. 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Western States 
Ohio 
Illinois ° 
Wisconsin 
Michigan 
Southern States 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Alabama 


Tennesset 


The greatest increase in the number 
of knitting mills was in the Middle 
States, particularly in Pennsylvania 
and New York, chiefly for the manu- 
facture of hosiery. The new Southern 
knitting mills were put on _ hosiery, 
almost altogether. 


WORLD 


NEW. SILK MILLS, 


Connecticut 
Velvet and Plushes 
Braids, etc. 

New York 
Dress Goods 
Velvets ... 

New Jersey 
Plushes and Velvets 
Dress Goods 
Ribbons and Novelties 

Pennsylvania 
Dress Goods 
Ribbons, ete. 


43 

Most of the new silk mills were 
erected in Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey, chiefly for the manufacture of 
broad silks, dress goods, etc. One 
mill in New Jersey was erected for 
the manufacture of silk plushes, and 
one in New York for the manufacture 
of velvets; also, two in Connecticut 


for the manufacture of velvets and 
plushes. 


NEW MISCELLANEOUS MILLS 
New Hamphire 
Flax Fibre 
Hair Cloth 
Rhode Island 
Hair Cloth 
New Jersey 
Dye Works 
Pennsylvania 
Dyeing and Finishing 
Linen 
Delaware 
Dve Works 
Not known 
lowa 
Flax 
Minnesota 
Crash Towels. New System 
Kentucky 
Dve Works 
North Carolina 
Dye Works 


There were a number of mills con 
structed in 1897. for miscellaneous 
products. Yarns‘from flax have been 
undertaken by one mill in New 
Hampshire, one in Pennsylvania, and 
one in lowa. A number of dyeing and 
finishing works have been established 


in different parts of the country. 
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NEw MILL CONSTRUCTION 
During 1807. 


. 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS: 12/97=—December, Ls97, ¢ 
Ww Water Powe! E ricity D=—Dvye Hot 


t« 
Ise 


NEW MILLS. 


Em 


Start 


es 


COTTON. 


rf 


Spindls 
Looms 


Date 
Number 


9 txt Ngee 


ALABAMA, 
Birmingham. 
3. Comer, pr 
Cord a. Indian 
Amory, tre 
Montgomery. P 
Spigners Statior 
superintendent 
FLORIDA, 
Jacksonville Ameri 
Cotton ropé (S) 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Atlanta Textile Mfg 
R. J. Griffin, president. Jas. I 
Douglasville. Georgia Western Cott 
James.) Hosiery yarns. (5S) . 
Forsyth. Forsyth Mfg. Co. New bui 
plant, and increase of 3,000 spindl 
spindles under construction , 
Griffin. J. D. Boyd Mfg. Co. $50,000 
yarns; (also fertilizer manufacture! 
ident. Douglass itoy¢ treasurer. J 
eral anazer S) 
Palmetto. almetto Cotton Mill $50. 000 
Poulon. Aberdeen Mills. $100,000. (S D) 
Savannah. Chatham Cotton Mills $150 
and Samuel Hale interested 
KENTUCKY, 
Paducah. Cohankus Mf 
Rope and yarr F. P. T 
erintendent. Under cor 
LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans New Orle 
president. ep FF 


ne 


—v) 


(S D) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Fall River. Arkwright Mill. $500,000, 
dent. John P. Bodge, tr« irer. (8S) 
Fall River. John Bolton, 2016 Highland Ave 
goods < 
NEW JERSEY. 
Athenia. A. W. Pierson & Co., of Southport, England. 
and plushes. Machinery from England ; : 
Deckertown. Mellor Mfg. Co., formerly 52 Garfield Ave., Pat- 
erson, .Turkish toweling ... rn ee 
Mt. Holly. Bidwell & Hughes. Standard Hammock Mills, 
formerly John A. Bidwell, 22 Ashmead St., Philadelphia. 
New mill built for them here. (8) exe : , 
Unon Hill. A. J. McIntosh Mfg. Co. $50,000. President, A 
McIntosh. Treasure! J. v ] 
cotton comforters. (8 
NEW YORK. 
Jamestown 
Buy varn 
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COTTON.—Continued. 


NORTH CAROLIN.: 

Albermarle. ifird Mfg. Co. $45,000. Hosiery yarn. (3S) 

Bessemer Cit) Ressemer City Cotton Mills. $50,000 Yarn 
8s to 2s. President, A. Smith. Treasurer, J A 
Pinchback , , ‘ , ; a 

Charlotte. ignolia Webbing Works. A. C, Summervilk 
proprietor Narrow fabrics. Moved from Cincinnati, O 

Concord. Coleman Mfg. Co. $500,000. R. B. Fitzgerald, pres- 
ident. W. C. Coleman, secretary and treasurer. 7,000 to 
10,000 spindles Will employ colored Operatives. (Under 
construction) saue YT TT TT TT . ° 

Fayetteville. Phoenix Cotton Mill Building which was 
never equipped bought by Edward Williamson, Graham, 
N. C., who will put in 5,000 spindles to make yarn 

Hillsboro. Eno Cotton Mills $100,000 A. J. Ruffin, president 
Jas. Webb, J1 treasurer Yarn 8 to 40. (S)..... 

Rockingham. Rockingham Textile Mfg. Cs $25,000 Lamp 
wicks, sash cord, back bands, rope. (S) , . 

rroy. Smitherman Cotton Mills. Sheetings. S. J. Smither- 
man, president. A. W. E. Capel, treasurer. (8S) 

Waxhaw. Rodmar Cotton Mills. Yarns. J. L. Rod- 
man, Manager. | er construction; will be completed 
in 1898. (8S) , 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester. T. I. Birkin & Co. (also 1310 Lawrence St., Philadel 
. Lace curtains ; sition 
: ‘has. Chipman’s Sons (hosiery manufacturers) 
bought Matteawan Mill and fitted for making hosiery 
yarn eee 

Philadelphia. Herry Belcher, Elizabeth and Unity Sts 
Frankford. Table damask. (S) 

Philadelphia. Schell & Davies. Damask —_ oe : : 
ng Keystone Handkerchef Co., 148 Cedar St. M. H 

Alonzo 
‘rchiefs 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence. National Elastic Webbing Co., 8 Sprague St 

clastic goods hare > 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Abbeville Abbeville Cotton Mills. $300,000. B. F. Bailey, 
president and treasurer. May add 5,000 spindles soon. (3S) 

Central. Norris Cotton Mills Co. $150,000. D. K. Norris, pres- 
ident and treasurer. (W) .... ‘ ppeegen bashes 

Cheraw. So. Carolina Braiding Works. $50,000. E. A. Palmer, 
manager. Cordage and lines. (3S) .... . sebonaceatce 

Clio. Red Bluff Cotton Mills. $50,000. Alex McRae, president. 
J. R. Mallonee, treasurer. Yarns 30s to 50s. (W) , 

Taylorsville. U. Alspaugh. Sheeting and drills. (8S and W) 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Graniteville Warren Mfg. Co. $200,000. Prints. President 
and treasurer, E. F. Verdery. (S) uanebeens ten 

Greenwood. Grendel Cotton Mills President and treasurer, 
D. A. P. Jordan. Brown cotton. (5S) . ; 

Orangeburg. Enterprise Cotton Mills. $60,000. Samuel Dib- 
ble, president and treasurer. (8S) .... , jane 

Prosperity. Prosperity Mills. $65,000. L. 8. Bowers, president. 
J. M. Wheeler, treasurer. (W) ........ Sdins wa = 

Spartanburg. Arkwright Mills. $200,000. Drills_and sheet- 
ings. V. Z. Cates, president and treasurer. [{S) cae 

Winnsboro. Fairfield Cotton Mills. $85,000. Export un- 
bleached homespuns. D. M. Thompkins, president. J. M 
Beatty, treasurer ee «stas vous ; ; ; 

TENNESSEE. 

Elizabethton. Tennessee Cotton Mills. $100,000. L. A. 
Briggs, president. F. Hill, treasurer. M. §&. Clark, gen- 
eral manager. Cotton yarn, l0s to 20s. New building 
ee : is we hv ean pes eusnsbubas sees 

Newport. Newport Cotton Mill Co. $50.000. Checks, colored 
shirtings, plaids. (SD) ...... A SS : sacs 

Pulaski. B. F. McGrew. Sash cord and bagging 


Start 


of 
ing. 


Date 


m 


E 


Number 


Spindles 


7,000 


10,000 


Looms 








NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION 


WOOLEN. 


CONNECTICI 
Huntington 


. Alex Smith ( 
Haven Weeks < 
t{LLINOIS. 
Springfield Frank God 
be rebuilt (iS bv) 
INDIANA 
Connersville W hits 
pet (‘has ! 
KANSAS 
Topeka Topeka Wo 
Suntiower Pant 
KENTUCK 
mil ) ‘ 
MAINE 
Fairfield 


Lee J 
MASSACHUSETTS 
(Mintor Sterling 
Frazer, Si 
Hudsor Hudson 
sted yarns 
plant L300) spit 
awrence Fredeti 
NESOTA 
tocheste Rochester W 
t 


L, 
N 
R 


ets and cassiniere 
MISSOURI 
Sullivan. R. R. Loewenstein & 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Lakeport Rutter Bros W ool 
Bayside Mill. (S D) 
IW JERSEY 
Camden Geo. Shimer & Son, 5th ‘ i St Worsted yarn 
Sell direct > combs 
Pussaic Griffon C 25,60 2 ‘ r Ave ‘ i Rudolph 
Kraft igen I or ) : Spring t Worsted 
dress goods ; 
IW YORK 
Yonkers. Crown Smyrna 
(iS Dp) 
{hGON 
Portland Pacific Wooler 
Union Union Woole { 
d EK. Eaton, pre 
(WWD) 
‘ENNSYLVANIA 
Chester David Armitage & Son, from Yorkshir England. 
trachan cloth 
Curwensville. W 
yarn (S) 
Millville. Edward Thorpe. Worsted yarus. 1400 spindles ‘ 
Mohn's Store. Globe Hat Works lsaac Ss Spatz Wool 
hats (D) 
Norristown Wm. E. Montague 12 special broad rug looms 
Carpets Buys yarns 
No. Warren Hazeltine Woolen Mills Co Cassimeres, flannels 
Rebuilt plant burned Aprii, ‘97 
Philadelphia Bright & Slo cor. Howard and Palmer Sts 
Fancy worsted suitings és 
Philadelphia. Edward Shumacher. [n old Edwards Mill, Indiana 
Ave below Front St. Worsteds and novelty dress goods 
Philadelphia. D. L. Taylor. Wallace’s Mill, Manayunk. Woolen 
root . ee 
Philadelphia. Dingley Mfx. Co. $20,000. sist and Read Sts 
Leased old mill building , : 
Philadelphia. Phenix Mills Co., also of Chester Pa. Pur- 
chased Glenmore Worsted Mills, lith and Germantown Ave. 
High grade worsteds - 
Philadelphia Keystone Textile Mills, leased Sonneborn Mill and 
equipped for making hammocks, etc. B. J. Hoffman. sec- 
retary ° ° 
Philadelphia. Taylor Bros., 84 Mill St., Germantown. New mill 
100x25 


A. Mur! Hors blankets, carpets. 


Philadelphia. Wm. F. Davis, Main and Chestnut Sts... Mana. 
yvunk. Carpet varn. 504 spindles. (BE) 
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WOOLEN.—Continued. SE 82 Sa 
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QA Z A 
PENNS} L VANIA—continued, 
Philadelphia. Baliz Bros. Ripka Mills, Manayunk. Carpet yarn 8/97 
Philadelphia. Albert Sykes & Co. 1909 N. sth St. Rugs. (S) . 8/97 
Philadelphia. M. W. McDonnell & Cc., in old Pekin Mill, Mana- 
yunk, now known as Castle Bank Mill .....ccccccsecccccccccces 8/97 
Philadelphia. John W. Wood. Leased Bridg« ‘Worsted Mills. 
We OCREOR VOCS, BAOS OOUMIOD 00boreccssesaccécccatccccensessedéias 8/97 
Philadelphia. W. ‘lt. Smith & Son, Mascher and York Sts. Art 
DD: GATIONS 6.00000cccordcarccavesdusevscessceenescascesiosbsbesauss 6 /97 30 
Philadelphia. C. Ww. Thomason, ‘Americ: in and Diamond Sts. 
CSUR DORE cenccoscsncedenseceadteaneetasedcasnakes’ a 
Philadelphia. Lawrence ‘ollins. Riverdale C arpet. Mills. Ken- 
sington and Allegheny Aves. Ingrain carpets ...... suse 
Philadelphia. Ne wboid & Renton, 3310 Waterloo St. Jute rugs 
ant carpets PTTTITTTITITILITET LITT TTT TTe eerie retry 
Spartanburg Edwards Woolen Mills, Edw: rds Bros. $15,000. 
ress ods, blankets, flannels, yarns, etc. (SD) ........... ] 
Stroudsburse Ges. H. Harvey. Also of the Gob lin Tapestry 
Co., Philadelphia. Carpets .......-sssesee:: seeasech anae ee 
Taylor. Brock Wor rsted Mills. J. L. W. Brock, proprietor. Fine 
sted for men’s wear. Will add 26 looms during the year 1/98 
Wallir Colu: nbia Worsted Co. Building new mill at Tod- 
m 200x50, 1 story. (Also mills at Wallingford.) souwe 
RHODE Is 
Mohegar gan Mill, Keyes D. Brown, proprietor. Built on 
i FOVOR WF TPO, CW) ocosccccesecveccccce ston S 
mnville Woolen Co. Wilcox & Wells, proprii 
nill built on site of mill burned May, '9. (WS D) 12/9% 
liffe Mill, Guile & Waterhouse, proprietors 
Fine wor ate WR cccnccedstgnccdasecunneagcssecdees ; 1/98 200 
Thornton, Cha Fletcher. Pocassett Worsted Mills. Two iarge 
DED ncnoevasecnsdbedckncnecntan © clean ebsinntskbboodcedersévenescs 
WISCONSIN. 
Mauston. John M. Stickler. Flannels, blankets. (S D) 7/97 l 
WYOMING. 
Afton. Star Valley Woolen Mills. E. Buckley & Sons. Blank- 
ets, sheeting, cassimeres and batting. Also knitting ma- 
hinery. (W D)....... Seeeeceensese eecensceecene coeve eee 2 
KNIT. i 
Q Z. 
ALABAMA. 
Anniston. Anniston Hosiery Mill Men's and children’s hosiery 
Moved from Jacksonville, Fla. (D) dh as eile aa oxhi hes eenege 12/97 50 
Huntsville. Huntsville Knitting Mills. M. P. Mosely, manager 
I o.u:5:055'0600605b6 bad ees keESChASEROEROCERLCNSES ho b6bsRbERED SCOTS ERE 
DELAWARE. 
Smyrna. Smyrna Shirt & Hosiery Factory. Clarence & Edwin 
Prettyman, proprietors. Misses’ and children’s ribbed hosiery. 
TS BOWING WRACTIMOE «occ cccceccdvvscontevccvreosovcvesseccccsveccvesneces 
ILLINOIS. 
Chicago. B och, Knitting Mill, 358 Dearborn St.. To increase soon. 10/97 10 


MASSAC HUS SET 
Southbri ds ge 
MICHIGAN. 
Grand Rapids. Globe Knitting Works. 
dren's ribbed underwear. ( 
Louis P. Haight. F ine 


Galbraith & Son. 


Delhanty’s Block. 


$25,000. 


Foley & Hagerty. 
62 Pearl St. 


West Bay City 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Hookset. Lakota Co. $10,000. 
RRR er Kee ene 


Lakeport. Wm. T. Swain & Co. Hosiery, golf and bicycle hose, etc. 
NEW JERSEY 
Glassboro. Glassboro Knitting Co. J. L. Johnson, Wm. C. McCut- 


cheon, J. S. J. McCutcheon. Seamless half hose 


FIOGIOTY cccvece 


Chil- 


worsted and silk knit speciaities 


Ladies’ hosiery. A, E. Mason, treas- 


Saddle River. Thurston-Clark Hosiery Co. New mill to replace 


building burned’ Nov. ‘97, of H. W. 


Thurston 
hildren’s hose and half hose. (WD)... 





Ladies’ and 


12/97 


Looms 


Mchs 
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NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION 


KNIT.—Continued. 


NEW YORK 


Amsterdam. Harvey & Dovell. East End Knitting 
r. Harvey wa formerly manager of tl Cor 
ting Co., whose plant was burned in March, I897. ........ pecs 
Athens. Athens Knitting Co. President, Frederick Jessup. Treas- 
urer, F. J. Sagendorph. Underwear. 4 sets woolen ..... baa 
Averill Park. Faith Knitting Co. $60,000. iperates the Beverwyck 
Mills and the plant formerly owned by Isaac and A. D. Mc- 
Conthe, Sand Lake, N. Y. os cndetas ealeds wene 
Brooklyn. Christian Zimmerman & Son, of Apolda, Germany. Geo 
Mueller, agent, 55 White St., N. Y. New building 50x115, 3 
story, cor. Hamburg Ave. and Chauncy St. Silk, woolen and 
cotton fancy knit soods 








Brooklyn. Wm. Sauter. Anchor Knit ater 

Cohoes. M. Akin. Enterprise Mill. manager. ( 
and W. hosiery. 5 sets wool card dies 

Fonda. Hilton & Radcliffe. Underwea ylinders. (8S 

Fort Hunter Forest Knitting Mills. nd misse I 


fon underwear. (35) 


ribbed : 
r eeker & Link. Balbr 





ar. 16 cylind 








I . Continental Golf Stockins Co., 46 E. 14th St. 
Hudson. Union Knitting Co. Now rebuilding plant burned in Oct. 
Little Falls. Elboeuf Knitting Co. H. G. Babcock and John B. 
Sweaters, golf hose, sporting goods. (EE) ..... . 
No Glasgow Knitting Mills Co. Wool sweaters. Jas. G. 
Jr., secretary and treasurer Cha A. Rieb, superin- 

el Buys yarn. 10 sewing machine (W) .. eeknnn 
Waterloo. Waterloo Knitting Co $25, 000 Wool underwear and 

pecialties ... séue 
NORTH CAROLINA, 

Burlington. Daisy Hosiery Mills. Proprietors, W. C. Curtis, J. 


Stewart, Jr. (S Dp) ‘ ‘ eve Tr SS : 
Hough Seamless hosiery. Formerly at Mill- 
> Mfg. Co $10,000. Hosiery. Reported sold in 
Stone & Co ie ee - ‘ 
Roanoke Rapids. Roanoke Underwear Co. $100,000. Cotton under- 
wear. Chas. Cohen, president W. M. Hubbiston, vice-presi- 
dent. Joseph B. Pugh, treasurer reneral manager 
Tryon. Tryon Hosiery Co. L. N. Wilco riet 








Knitting machines will be incr d to 50, later. (W) ...... 
OHIO. 
Barnesville. Peerless Hosiery Co. Woolen hosiery ienesin 
Piqua. Piqua Hosiery Co. Built new building to replace mill burt 
ed Sept. '9. 120x36, 3 story . , 
Piqua. Superior Underwear Co John P. Spiker, Geo. Davidson. 
‘ine ribbed underwear. (Gas) 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Coopersburg. M. B. Bergery & C Branch of Souderton, Pa. Half 
hose . 
Ephrata. F. S. Weaver. Hosiery 
Hawley. U. S. Knitting Mill. H. Nollar roprietor. Bicyclk z 
gin ind sweuters ..... ; 
Lehighton. Mackie & Co. (Moved from Frankford.) Underwse 
Lititz Keystone Underwear M Samuel B. Erb and o 


Building under construction 
Mechanicsburg. Mechanicsburg Hosiery M D. F. Beav pro 
prietor. W. B. Railing, manager. (Branch of Waynesboro Ho- 
SECT Geille! cicenccegess ans 
Norristown. Star Mills Lewis E. Taubel (formerly dys 
house.) : 
Norristowr 
Mills.) 
Orwigsburg. 
dies’ underwear .. juste Wades beens ocaane ‘ 
Perkasie. H. A. Moyer, Grier Scheetz and Mahlon Keller, int 


erv 
rar (Also proprietors Globs Knittiz 
x195, 4 story. (S D) aka 

Knitting Mill Koch & Sharidan. La- 





eres 
t 





Philadelphia. Saxony Mills, 3829 Frankford Ave. $20,000. 
Geo. R. Randall, treasurer. Hosiery. (S) . 
Philadelphia. C. Welsey Weldin, cor. Second and Diamond Sts. 





Men's and children's cotton hosiery. 3-4 itomatic machines.. 
Philadelphia. Hygiene Fleece Lined Underwear Co, 1716 No. 5th St. 


Cotton and wool underwear. In plant formerly operated by 
Thomas A. Pearce & Co. . ‘ ‘ Gums 
Philadelphia. J. H. Sprowles & Co. Columbia Hosiery Mills 
yved from Spring City, Pa., into new building, cor. Clearfield 
and Ruth Sts. Double sole half hose and ladies’ hose, (8S) 
Philadelphia. Wakefield Hosiery Co., 5155 Wakefield St., German~ 
town. $50,000. Fine seamless cotton hosiery Chas. Chipman, 
president. Wm. V. Parker, treasurer 4 sewing machines 
(SD) 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


KNIT.—Continued. 


INNSYLVANIA—continued 


Philadelphia. Charmwood Hosiery Mills, cor. Le} igh Ave. and Mas- 
cher St. Full fashioned half hose knees 
Philadelphia. Samuel Bramwell,: 5339 Puliski Ave 
ie ere inek ben panekwes 
Philadelphia. Oriental ‘Knitting & Mfg. Co. $30,000. Howard and 
Harrison Sts. Frank Clewly, president P. J. Courtney, treas- 
urer. Fancy Knit goods caseenaee ‘ 
Philadelphia. Schwartz Hosiery Co, 444 Sixth Ave. cath 
Phoenixville. Lewis Parsons. Operates plant formerly occupied by 
Byrne, Parson & Co., who built new plant. Hosiery : 
Pottstown. Fritz and Krouse. Misses’ hose and half hose. Branch 
of their Royersford mill. (Gas engine.) io 
Reading. Kuersten & Rick, 222 Cedar St. Seamless hosiery ass 
Reading. Jackson & Wm. De Hart, 2nd and Buttonwood Sts. Ho- 
erry saan ad . : nan 
Reading. Weber & Paxson. Keystone Knitting Mills, 217 Church 
St. Seamless hosiery cad : : 
Spring City. Chester Kn itting Co. Jas. and Wm. H. Rogers. Jer- 
sey ribbed underwear hen ubininte ia - : , 
Union Deposit. A. N. Kuhn. ‘Hosiery , ; 
Wilkesbarre. Yaple & Zimmerman. F amless half hose. (S) 
York. York Knitting Mills. Henry E. Fie id, Fred R. Chase, Morris 
L. Kalbach. Seamless hosiery. 3 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


TI 


Beaufort. Beaufort Knitting Mill Co. $2,000. Hosiery. (W) 

Columbia. J. M. Graham. Moved from Hopkins, » & . 

Manning. W. Scott Harvin. $10,000. Men’s, ladies’ and misses’ hos- 
1ery 


INNESS 


Lenoir City. Dixie Mills $10,600, Men's and ladies’ cotton hos« 
(SSWD). : i ceeuemn 

Nashville Lakeshor« Knitting Co. Jacob May, manager, 119 Bel- 
mont Ave. Men's, women’s and children’s cotton and wool 
hosiery. Buys yarn. (S D) 


VERMONT. 


Jonesville. Baker Underwear Co. Branch of Peekskill, N. Y. R. 
J. Robinson, manager. Children’s underwear +s ‘ 

Lyndonville Lyndonville Rates Co. $10,000, . . Harris, 
manager, (E ° eaceues ‘ 


WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee. Milwaukee Hosiery Mills, 19th and Lloyd Sts. $10,- 
OO. H. H. Schwarting, president. H. H. Rice, secretary. Geo 
Geil, treasurer. Gloves, mittens, hosiery and socks , 

Stevens’ Point H. S. Blake & Co. (Also at Racine, Wis.) Ladies 
hose : ‘ . ‘ : _ 


Start- 


of 


Date 


CONNECTICUT. 


Middletown. Portland Silk Co. James Miller. Silk. Moved 
from Passaic, N. J oe ee eekaees 

Mystic. Rossie Velvet Co., of Suechtein, Prussia, care Wm. 
Openhym & Sons, 42 Greene St., New York City. Silk 
velvets ase bas 

Shelton. A. Blumenth: 11, 210 W. 89 St.. New ‘York C ity. 
Silk, velvet, plush. Under construction ... : 

Yalesville. Armstrong Bri riding Co, $15,000. A. ‘H. Arm- 
strong, president. H. L. Harding, secretary and treas- 
urer. Silk and mohair braids. ane 


NEW JERSEY. 


Athenia. A. W. Pierson & Co., of Southport, England. Silks 
and Plushe.s Machinery from England 

Paterson. Baker & Schofield Co. $25,000 ... 

Paterson. Capella Silk Co. J. C. Nightingale. $10,000 ; 

Paterson. Miller & Ward, cor. Paterson and Harrison Sts. 
Broad silks P 

Paterson. Cardinal Silk Co. ' ardinal, president. 
R. H. Matthies, treasurer. ss silks, linings, 
(S and W) nn 


Start- 


of 


Date 


Em- 


of 


Number 


ployees. 


f Em- | 


Number 


Looms 





NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION 


SILK.—Continued. 


NEW JERSEY—continued. 


Paterson. Egberts Bros., 98 River St. Broad and dress silks. 
Paterson, Franklin Silk Co., 33rd St. and 19th Ave. Novelty 

silks Cocccccceccvccosccces 
Paterson. Grenker & Hancox. Broomhead Mill. Ribbons, 


hat bands 


Paterson. we kerbocker ‘Silk Co. $30,000. I ale St. and Grant 
Ave. H. C. Wade, president. J. a alentine, treasurer. 


B road silk dress goods, etc. 


Paterson. New Jersey Silk Co. $26,000. Emil ‘Goidsmith, pres~ 
ident. C. Goldsmith, secretary and treasurer. read 


silks 


Paterson. Stern, Pohly & He rrmi in. Broad silks. Market 
and Jersey Sts. Leased old Cooke Locomotive Works. (8) 
Paterson. Geo. W. Wicke. Haledon Silk Mills. Labels and 


narrow rooms 


oe Lakes. jerman Artistic We: aving Co. (274 Church 
St., New York City.) New building. President and 
tre isurer, A. C. Cluge. Superinte we mnt, J. A. Gilfillan. 


arge double ribbon looms. ({ 


NE iw YORK. 


‘anisteo. American Silk Lace Co. Silk velvets. 5. Brown 


and Herman E. Buck 


Port Jervis. Duffy Bros. (also : Ft. Plain, "3 'Y.). Remod- 


elled old building and built new building, 100x30, 
stories. (W) 


Watertown. Elwood Silk Mfg. Co. B. H. Elwood, president. 
IX. Elwood, secretary, treasurer and superintendent. 
silks. Machinery brovght from their plant at 


ie 2 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Alburtis. Hartley Silk Mfg. Co., from Middletown, 
Allentown. Weilbacher Bros. Ribbons. (3S) ‘ 
tath. Hughes & Co. Broad silks, ties and linings. 
story. (Ss) eereccocsseccoces ‘és 
Carbondale. Klots Throwing Co., from New York 


Carlisle. Pennsylvania Silk Co. $50,000. W. G. Collins, presi- 


dent. Adolph Staples, superintendent. (5S) 


Catasauqua. D. G. Dery, Race St. Dress and tie silks. Also 


at Paterson, N. 


Columbia. Ashley & Gailey Co. Other mills at Marietta, Pa., 


and Paterson, N. J. (5S) 


Ephrata. Westerhoff Bros. & Napier (from Paterson, N. J.). 
Fleetwood. Pennsylv: 7 ow” Co. Dress and taffeta silks. 


(Also at Carlisle, P: (8) 


Freeland. Freeland sitk’ Mills Co. $30,000. E. R. Simpson, 


president. F. W. Bleckley, treasurer. Throwsters 


Lancaster. Stehli & Co. (from Switzerland). New building 


under construction, 45x507, 3 story 


Lehighton. Eugene W. Bauer & Co. Hard silks. (From 


Paterson, ee  exeds P 
Marietta. shley & Bailey . (Also at Pate rson, ot 
Columbia, Pa.) 
New Holland. New Holland Silk Co. New building 10x75. 


R. Frame, proprietor. Smaller mill started, Autumn 96. 
Philadelphia. C. BE. Brown Mfg. Co. American and Dia- 


mond Sts. John Best, manager. Fancy woven labels 


Plymouth. Atwood Silk Co. J. Atwood. Located in old Rox- 


burgh Mill 


Pottstown. Champi on Silk Co. 0. In old Bannockburn 


Mill ; 
Qué uke ‘rtown. Ez igle Silk Cc ( Aiso in Ne w York ¢ ‘ity. 
building 125x45, 2 atory. (S) 
Scranton. Levy Bros. (Also P: 
Silk ribbons .. ree 
Scranton. Rieling, Ds avid & Schoen. 
J.) Under construc 4d, (S) 


Taylor. Lackawanna Silk Co., Ltd. President, Joseph Han- 
Ww. 


nick; treasurer, P. Londiquack; superintendent, L. 
Ramsay; manager, H. Pin 


Titusville. Chas. Horn Silk Co “Moved from New _ 


York City 





of Start- 


ing. 


Date 


m- 


. 


Number of E 


ployees. 


Spindles. 


10,000 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


KNIT.—Continued. 


PENNSYLVANIA—continued 
Philadelphia. Charmwood Hosiery Mills, cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mas- 
cher St. Full fashioned half hose . P ove sekne 
Philadelphia. Samuel Bramwell, 5339 Puliski Ave., Germantown. 8 
ribbers; 2 loopers .... ne weenie Koa gerewsapprcaguneasece 
Philadelphia. Oriental Knitting & Mfg. Co. $30,000. Howard and 
arrison Sts. Frank Clewly, president RP. J. Courtney, treas- 
urer. Fancy knit goods peeeneecansees . 
Philadelphia. Schwartz Hosiery Co, 444 Sixth Ave. a aan 
Phoenixville. Lewis Parsons. Operates plant formerly occupied by 
Byrne, Parson & Co., who built new plant. Hosiery . : 
Pottstown. Fritz and Krouse. Misses’ hose and half hose. Branch 
of their Royersford mill ms engine.) , 
Reading. Kuersten & Rick, 222 Cedar St. Seamless hosiery ; sare 
Reading. Jackson & Wm. De Hart, 2nd and Buttonwood Sts Ho- 
siery . . a. <a ais et oe , 
Reading. : z Keystone Knitting Mills, 217 Church 
St. Seamless hosiery .. : xs : ‘ 
Spring City. Chester Knitting Co. Jas. and Wm. H. Rogers. Jer- 
sey ribbed underwear ‘ , wes one - 
Union Deposit. A. N. Kuhn. Hosiery SesoHacsee se 
Wilkesbarre Yaple & Zimmerman. Fine seamless half hos (S) 
York York Knitting Mills. Henry E. Field, Fred R. Chase, Morris 
L. Kalbach. Seamless hosiery. (S) .............++: . swe 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Beaufort. Beaufort Knitting Mill Co. $20,000. Hosiery. (W) 
Columbia. J. M. Graham. Moved from Hopkins, 8S. C. . ‘ 
Manning. W. Scott Harvin. $10,000. Men’s, ladies’ and misses’ hos- 
iery ; *% ‘ eae cna 
TENNESSEE. 
Lenoir City Dixie Mills $10,600 Men's and ladies 
(WD)... , . . jeu sale 
Nashville. Lakeshore Knitting Co. Jacob May, manager, 119 Bel- 
mont Ave. Men's, women’s and children’s cotton and wool 
hosiery. Buys yarn. (S D) eT rer TT 
VERMONT. 
Jonesville. Baker Underwear Co Branch of Peekskill, N. Y. R 
J. Robinson, manager. Children’s underwear ........... ease 
Lyndonville Lyndonville Knitting Co. $10,000. L. B. Harris, 
manager. (BE) . saneseues ae venees 
WISCONSIN, 
Milwaukee Milwaukee Hosiery Mills, 19th and Lloyd Sts. $10,- 
OO. H. H. Schwarting, president. HH. H. Rice, secretary. Geo 
Geil, treasure: Gloves, mittens, hosiery and socks 
Stevens’ Point. H. 8. Blake & Co. (Also at Racine, Wis.) I. 
hose - 


cotton hose 


adies 


Start- 


of 


Date 


CONNECTICUT. 

Middletown Portland Silk Co. James Miller. Silk. Moved 
from Passaic, N. J. .... 

Mystic. Rossie Velvet Co., of 
Openhym & Sons, 42 Gree 
velvets ..... 

Shelton. A. & § 
Silk, velvet, plush. Under construction 

Yalesville. Armstrong Braiding Co. $15,000. A. 
strong, president H. L. Harding, secretary 
urer. Silk and mohair braids. - 

NEW JERSEY. 

Athenia. A. W. Pierson & Co., of Southport, England. Silks 
and Plushe.s Machinery from England 

Paterson. Baker & Schofield Co, $25,000 .... 

Paterson, Capella Silk Co. J. C. Nightingale. $10,000 

Paterson. Miller & Ward, cor. Paterson and Harrison Sts. 
Broad silks . 

Paterson. Cardinal Silk Co. $30,000. A. Cardinal, president. 
R. H. Matthies, treasurer. Dress silks, linings, etc. 
(S and W) .. oe 


Start- 


of 


ing. 


Date 


Em- 


of 


Number 


ployees 


Looms 





NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION 


SILK.—Continued. 


ployees. 
Spindles. 


ae 


be) Oe 


| Number of Em- 


NEW JERSEY—continued. 

Paterson. Egberts Bros., 98 River St. Broad and dress silks. 

Paterson. Franklin Silk Co., 33rd St. and 19th Ave. Novelty 
silks ee eee . 

Paterson. Grenker & Hancox Broomhe Mill. Ribbons, 
hat bands ~ +e ee F phates 

Paterson. Knickerbocker Silk Co. $30,000. Dale St. and Grant 
Ave. H. C. Wade, president. J. H. Valentine, treasurer. 
Broad silk dress goods, ete. 

Paterson. New Jersey Silk Co. $26,000. Emil Goldsmith, pres- 
ident, ’. Goldsmith, secretary and treasurer. Broad 
silks .. 

Paterson. Stern, Pohly & Herrman, Broad silks. Market 
and Jersey Sts. Leased old Cooke Locomotive Works. (S) 

Paterson. Geo. W. Wicke. Haledon Silk Mills. Labels and 
narrow ribbons ... : egetnes 

a Lakes. Germ: in Artistic We: iving Co. (274 Church 
St., New York City. New building. President and 
tre isurer, A. C, Cluge. Superintendent, J. A. Gilfillan. 
24 large double ribbon looms. (W). . ; sieves ‘ 

NE Ww YORK. 

Canisteo. American Silk Lace Co. Silk velvets. =. Brown 
and Herman E. Buck pacman ; ani 

Port Jervis. Duffy Bros. (also at Ft. Piain, N. Y.). Remod- 
elled old building and built new yuilding, 100x30, 2 


‘Tmt is cs ula 


lr 
f Dy 
ne Ss ie 


‘ 
mt 


stories. (W) reer seed e 
Watertown. Elwood Silk ‘Mfe. Co B. H Elwood, president. 
E. I. Elwood, secretary, treasurer and superintendent. 
Dress silks. Machinery erougnt from their plant at 
Pees Dee. Bey Re. eroacccce anhiten ge . ; 
PENNSYLVANL 
Alburtis. Hartley Silk Mfg. Co., from Middletown, N. Y. (S) 
Allentown. Weilbacher Bros. Ribbons. (3S) adeeb aba 
Bath. Hughes & Co. Broad silks, ties and linings. 130x46, 2 
story. (S) ‘ ° ae bhebns 
Carbondale. Klots Throwing Co., from New York 
Carlisle. Pennsylv: inia Silk Co. $50,000. W. G. Collins, presi- 
dent. Adolph Staples, superintendent. (5S) 
Catasauqua. D. G. Dery, Race St. Dress and tie silks. Also 
OS: PURGTOOM,, Fe. Sk stneecses. asenk : 
Columbia. Ashley & Bailey Co. Other mills at Marietta, 
and Paterson, N. J. (8) ; Miccasnt ‘ ; 
Ephrata. Westerhoff Bros. & Napier (from Paterson, N. J.). 
Fleetwood. Pennsylvania Silk Co. Dress and taffeta silks. 
(Also at Carlisle, Pa.). (8) 
Freeland. Freeland Silk Mills Co. $30,000. E. R. Simpson, 
president. F. W. Bleckley, treasurer. Throwsters 
Lancaster. Stehli & Co. (from Switzerland). New building 
under construction, 45x507, 3 story 

Lehighton. Eugene W. Bauer & Co. Hard silks. (From 
Paterson, N. J.). (8S) 

Marietta. Ashley & Bailey . (Also at Paterson, N. J. : 
Columbia, Pa.) ... 

New Holland. New Holland Silk Co. New building 150x75. , 
R. Frame, proprietor. Smaller mill started, Autumn '96. 

Philadelphia. C. E. Brown Mfg. Co. American and Dia- 
mond Sts. John Best, manager. Fancy woven labels... 

Plymouth. Atwood Silk Co. J. Atwood. Located in old Rox- 
burgh Mill ‘ ants 

Pottstown. Champion Silk Co. $40,000. In old Bannockburn 

ll 


10,000 


Quakertown. Eagle Silk Co. (Also in New York City.) 
building 125x45, 2 story. (S) ; 

Scranton. Levy Bros. (Also Paterson and New York City.) 
Silk ribbons 

Scranton. Rieling, David & Schoen. 

J.) Under construction. (S) 

Taylor. Lackawanna Silk Co., Ltd. President, Joseph Han- 
nick; treasurer, P. Londiquack; superintendent, L. W. 
Ramsay; manager, H. Pin “< a femciaeeos 

Titusville. Chas. Horn Silk Co $60,000. ‘Moved from New 
York City . vaamens . en , cakeweence 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


Start 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


of 


ing. 


DELAWARE. 

Wilmington. Brandywine Dye Works. $20,000. Cotton hosi- 
ery and yarns. 909 Lancaster Ave. 38,300 lbs. a day. 

S. Reed, president. E. Mitcheltin, treasurer 

Wilmington. New mill built ~ § Wilmington Industrial Im- 
provement Co., at 13th and Poplan Sts. Name of lessee 
not yet known. Inder construction 

IOWA. 

Decorah. American Linen & Fibre Co. $690,000. President, 
A. C. Place. Treasurer, Phil. Allen, Jr. Superintendent, 
Jas. E. Lappen. Linen fibre from flax strand, a substi- 
tute for cotton warps e° ae» 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville. Ohio Falls Dye & Finishing Works. $20,000. 

dg ent, John E. Norris. Treasurer, E. Galatti. Gen- 
al ‘ae Wm. B. Nanson. (8S D) pee 
MINNE SOTA 

St. Paul Park. Union Mills Co. Crash towels and suitings., 
W. C. Youngman, New York and Andrew McLean, Pas- 
—_ N. d., roe, New system of manufacture, in 

perimental stag (8) one peaeensee sos 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Meredith. American Flax Mfg. Co. $150,000. J. Minot Hall, 
president. Benj. F. Bates, treasurer. Flax fibre and 
coarse linen yarn. (W) ie 

. John Slack. His uir cloth 


Paterson. Greenwood Dyeing Co. Cotton and worsted yarns 
161 Marshall St. ad 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Tarboro. Tarboro Dye Works F. Morganstein, proprietor. 
Emil Forthuber, manager. Specialty fast black on cot- 
ton hosiery yarns. (S) . ae 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. Dexter Dye & Carbonizing Works. Refitted 
old Dexter Dye Works, Main St., Manayunk ; 

Philadelphia. Chas. Techner & Co., Amber St. and Alle- 
gheny Ave. Skein silk dyeing PEGA 

Philadelphia. Industrial Dyeing & F inishing Works, 3829 
Frankford Ave. $200,000. Consolidation of the Standard 
Finishing Works and the World Dyeing & Finishing 
Works > ir asa oases 

Philadelphia. Philadelphia Linen Co. $25,000. Cor. American 
and Diamond Sts. Jas. Akopp. president. Chas. Pretty- 
man, treasurer cece ° . ° ecececcessece ese 

RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket. French Hair Cloth Co., East Ave. $190,000 . 


PROJECTED INDUSTRIES. 


m- 


~ 
4 


| Number of E 


Spindles 


this head are enumerated such projects as are now in course of construct 


ill probabilities soon will be, but which are not sufliciently far 
included in the list of new mills 


COTTON. 


ALABAMA. NORTH CAROLINA. 


Greenville Wellchester Mills Pro- Durham. Spinning mill, 


advance 


posed Jan. '97, by R. Y. Porter, J. H. spindles. Hosiery yarns. 


Dunklin and other Carr interested. 
Selma. Selma Cotton Mill Co. Propose McAdenville. Catawba 
to double capacity Mill. Projected last 


River 
year, 


Thomasville. Magnolia Mfg. Co. (H. McAden, Charlotte. 10,000 


400 Northrop looms. 


(M. Mathis.) $150,000. Company not SOUTH CAROLINA 


yet organized. 10,000 spindles. 


GEORGIA. Columbia. Elmwood Mfg. ‘o 


; Palmer, president; M. 
Chickamauga. Cotton ill. C. E. Buek, : 
projector. Site ar Crawfish 
Springs. negro oper : 
; . “11 g ratives. I1 
Dublin. Cotton mill. Capt. R. C. Hen- mill. ‘ : 
ry interested. Seneca. Senex 
Elberton. $200,000 mill. H. K. Gaudner Prints. Projected, but 
interested. : : als le since Jan, ‘97. 
Rome. New York Mills of N. Y. Mills, TEXAS. 
as Es May build 15,000 spindle plant 


manager. To operate 


a Mfg. 


Corsicana. Corsicana Cotton 
near here. R. A. High and others interes 


old Ce 


Co. 


nothing 


)! 
$ 


T 
J 


R 
J. John 
treasu rer A. W. Montieth : 


® OOO.) 


ene 
new mill 


Mills 


W 


Looms 





NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION 49 


TEXAS—continued. 

odi. Cotton mill. 
Erambert, W. C. Jones and 8. 

er interested. 
Weatherford. Cotton 
S. Fant, cashier 
gank, and others 
not yet subscribed. 


$50,000. Ww. H. 
Hoop- 
mill. $100,000. W. 
First National 
interested. Stock 


VIRGINIA. 

Portsmouth. Southeastern 
Cotton Mill Co. Chas. Adamson, 
treasurer, Cedartown, Ga. Incorpo- 
rated. Mill projected for site near 
Gilmerton, Va. 50,000 spindles. 


Extension 


WOOLEN. 


MAINE. 
Norway. 
Power 
Cloth. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Webster. Beaver 


Smiley 


Mfe Co. Electric 
from y 


Oxford El Lt. Co. 


Brook Woolen Mill 
Co. Projector, Wm. C. Hall, 24 
Walker Bldg., Worcester. Expect 
to start April 1, 1898. 40 looms. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit. Glasgow 
$15,000, (incorporated 
Wm. €,. Loftus, New 
Hartigan and Frank 
troit. 

Sault Ste Marie. J. G. Griffith, of 
forc, Mich. New mill corner ¢ 
and Magazine Sts. 


Woolen Mills 
Dec. 1897 
York; J J. 

tockford, De- 


Pick- 


inal 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

Hulmerville. Frederick Rumpf and 
Son, (Third and Cumberland Sts., 
Philadelphia). Plans by Archts. J. 
r’. Stuckert and Son, 49 No. 13th St., 
Phila., call for bldg. 430x100, 3 story, 
steam power. To be built in spring 
1898, probably. 

teading. T. & J. Tinker, (from No. 
Huddersfield, Eng.). Worsted goods. 

Scranton. MacElroy & Scholes. New 
bidg. 50x2 and equipment. Also 
Proprs. Gothic Mills, Philadelphia. 
May build in spring 1898. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence. Crown 
Bought let on 
build mill. 


Worsted 


Troy St. and 


Mill. 
will 


KNIT. 


ALABAMA, 

Decatur. Knitting mill. 
Lanks and others. 

GEORGIA. 

Macon. Weeks ; 
iery and underwear. C 
J. Pate Stetson, C. M. Boife 
incorporators. 

Rossville. Richmond Hosiery Mill, for- 
meriy the Chattanooga Knitting 
Mili, to build large plant here 
Capital stock, I 


$50,000. IS G. Rich- 
mond, pres; Garnett Andrews, Jr 
treas 


$16.000 


Mfz. Co. 


uillet 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Lakeport. CC. E. & J. J. Le 
iery mill. 

NEW YORK. 
suffalo. Miss 
Genesee St. 


Hos- 


ivitt. 


Annie Winter 5 E 
Contemplates making 
hose and underwear 


ladies 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Harrisburg. P. H. 

Sheafer, 3900 Walnut St., Wi 


Lamey & W. H. 
onisco 
and others. 2 Hosiery 
Probably start early in 1898 

‘Tr i Romberger Hos- 


30x60. 2 story 


Tremont rancis 
ery 


SILK. 


NEW JERSEY 

Lodi, Henry W. Boettger bought Lodi 
Print Works property Reported to 
build silk factory within 6 mos 


Employing 500. 


NEW YORK. 

Olean. Reliable Silk 
tiating for the removal 
plant from Fort Jervis, N 

Univunville Toner & Pres 
start in Jan. 1898 on « 
72x48. 2 story for 18 loom 


Mfg. Co 


IMPORTANT ENLARCEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


COTTON. 


ALABAMA, 

Piedmont. Coosa Mfg. Co. Bought 
and added the mchy of the Barlow 
and Thatcher Spinning Co. Henry 
Clay Factory, Del. 

Tuscaloosa. J. Snow 
80 new looms. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Grosvenordale. Grosvenordale Mf; 
co. Mill No. 1. Addition of 8,u 
spindles, 300 looms. 

No. Grosvenordale. Grosvenordale 
Mill No. 2. 10,000 spindles, 136 looms. 

Middletown. Russell Mfg. Co. Addi- 
tion of brick Bldg., 136x48, 2 story. 

Moosup. Aldrich Mfg. Co. 50 machines 
for making braid. 


Hardware Co. 


0 


Putnam. Putnam 


spindles. 


Mfg. Co. 240 new 
432 new looms. 
Taftville. Ponemah Mills 
Versailles. Uncasville Cotton Co., of 

Uncasville, Ct., bought old Ver- 
sailles Mills. To start about Jan. 98. 
GEORGIA. 
Augusta. 
300 new 
Augusta. 
lition 
loom. 


New bldg. 


Sibley 
looms. 
John P. 


20,096 


Mfg. Co. Addition. 
King Mfg. Co. Ad 
cotton spindles, 600 
Total cost of addition $3v0,000. 
Augusta. Clark & Co. Globe Cotton 
Mills. Addition 1,000 spindles. 
Cedartown. Cedartown Cotton 
Co. Addition 7,500 spindles. 
Whitehall. Georgia Mfg. Co 
slectric power Added 3,3 


Mfg. 
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MARYLAND. 


Harve de Grace. M. Gambrill & Co. 
Fine cotton goods. Built new miil 
to take place of old plant at Bank, 
Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Luncaster. Lancaster Mfg. Co. Addi- 
tion under construction. 50 em 
ployees. 

Methuen Methuen Co. Addition for 
dye house. 

Milibury. Cordis Mill. Dye house and 
storenouse. 

Webster. H. N. Slater. Additional bldg. 
ind 700 looms. 

Westfield. Wm. Warren Thread Co. 
Addition 65x40. 2 story. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Claremont. Monadnock Mills Added 


80 looms. 


East Jaffrey. N. D. White & Sons. 
Addition to cost $50,000. 125 new 
looms. 100 more employees. 


Nashua, Jackson Co. New bidg to re 
place Mill No. 2, will have double 
old eapacity, i. ¢ 255 looms 

NEW JERSEY. 

Camden. Camden Curtain & Embroid- 
ery Co. Additional bidg 60x100 i 
story Employing 200. Started Dex 
189; 

NEW YORK 

Lansingburgh Wm. H. Draper & Son. 
Fish lines, twines and window 
cords. Addition to double produc- 
tion. Start about Jan. 1898 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Charlotte Ada Mfg. Co. Addition 50x75 
with 1536 twister spindles. 

Chiha Grove. Paterson Mfg. Co 4,000 
new spindles. 


Dallas. Dallas Cotton Mills. Addition 
4 looms 

Double Shoals. Double Shoals Cotton 
Mills. Addition of dye house. 


Forest City. Florence Mills Con- 
trolled hy Henrietta Mills, N. C 
Acdition 12,000 spindles, 400 looms. 

Gastonia Avon Cotton Mill Addition 
5,000 spindles 

Gastonia. Modena Cotton Mill te 
placed 44 looms with 2064 spindles. 

Graham Oneida Cotton Mills. Addi 
tion 4,000 spindles. 







CONNECTICUT. 

Raltic. Shetucket Worsted Mills Ad- 
ditions. 

Mechanicsville. French River Textile 
“o. £100,000, New company . or- 
ganized to operate the Mechanics- 
ville Mills. F. A. Sayles, John Sim 
son, J. P. Kirkaldy interested. 

Stafford Springs. Central Woolen Co 
New spinning machinery. 

ILLINOIS 

Auror: Aurora Bleachery & Dye 
Works. Addition of dye house, 52x32. 

Mishawaka. Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. 
Co Addition for making rubbers 
for their woolen goods. 

MAINF. 

Lewiston. Lincoln Mill. Libbey & 

Dingley, proprietors, was formerly 
cotton mill. Nov. 1897 put in 1 set 

0 inch cards. 20 looms. 

Newport Newport Woolen Co. Addi- 
tion 75x150. 2 story. 6 new looms, 
new picker and drying machinery. 

Rumford Falls. Noone - Minchin Co., 
formerly Rumford Falls Woolen Co. 
Chas. Hl. Noone, president; Samuel 
Ff. Train, treasurer: A. O. Sawyer, 

supt. Now making patent improved 





TEXTILE 


WOOLEN. 










WORLD 


Henrietta. Henrietta Cotton Mills 
Added 300 looms and 2,100 spindles. 
Hope Mills. Hope Mills Mfg. Co. 60 

looms. 

Huntersville. Anchor Mills. Succes- 
sors to the Virgin Cotton Mills 
$50,000 capital. 

Lowell. Spencer Mountain Mills will 
add by Feb. 1898, 2,000 spindles which 
ar ordered. 

Worthville. Worth Mfg. Co. Addition 

» looms, 800 spindles. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chester. Chester Mfg. Co. Addition 
50x 100 60 looms 
Phil:delphia. Delph Spinning Co.. 
Clearfield & C §8ts., new weave 
shed 24x150. 1 story. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawtucket New England Thread Co 


Additional equipment to double ca 
pacity. 

Pawtucket. Royal Weaving Co New 
bldg 324x77. 4 story. Cotton, wool 
and silk goods. 100 employees, 300 


looms Under construction. 


SOUTII CAROLINA. 


Anderson, Anderson Cotton Mills. Ad 
dition 18,000 spindles and 600 looms 
Capital stock doubled to $500,000 

fath Aiken Mfg. Co Added 12.0 
spindles, 312 looms. 


Clinton Clinton Cotton Mills Added 
6,000 spindles, 154 looms Increase 
capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000 

Columbia Granby Cotton Mill 


Added 3,500 spindles 


Greenville. F. W. Poe Mfg. Co. Added 
15.000 spindles and 304 looms 
Greer Depot Victor Mfg Co In 
creased capital stock $150,000 to 
$200,00 and added 100 looms 
Mec oll McColl Mre. Co. ,dded m 
chinery for making rope 
Union tnion Cotton Mills Added 
30,000 spindles and 900 looms 
Yorkvillk Yorkville Cotton Mills 
started in May 1897 and since added 
2.5" snindles and 1,200 twisters 
VIRGINIA. 
Danville Kiverside Cotton Mills. En- 
largement of dye house. 
WISCONSIN. 


Janesvillk Rock River Cotton Co 
Added machinery for making wrap- 
ping twine 1,000 twister spindles 


laundry cloth, a fabric with linen 
face and woo! backing for laundry 
rolls. Started Aug. 1897. 

Wilton. F. J. Goodspeed Wilton W 
Mills. Addition, new cards and 
mules and looms. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Blackstone. Chas. Fletcher has bought 
the Waterford Mills property and 
will make worsted yarns and cloth. 

Caryvillie. Taft, Murdock & Co. Addi- 
tion 120x264 for picker room and 
weive room. 

Dalton. Hampden Woolen Millis leased 
the Glennon Mill and moved plant 
from Hampden, Mass. Added new 
picker and boiler houses. Started 
Sept. 1897. Employ 200. 

E. Brookfield. Winfield Scott & Co 
Fatinets, Added 16 looms, 1 se 
ecards, 20 new hands. 

Franklin. Waite Felting Co. 
sets cards. 

Holliston. F. M. Rockwell of Leomin 
ster leased and started up the Hol- 
liston Woolen Mills. 

Lawrence. Crescent Worsted Co. Ad- 
dition to double production, under 
construction, will start Feb. 1898, 
employing 40. 


7 new 


NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION 


MASSACHUSETTS—continued. 

Lowell. Lowell Mfg. Co. Axminster 
carpets. New weave shed. 

Lowell. Mass. Mohair Plush Co. 
story bldg. on Western Ave. Con- 
tainine 800 spindles and employing 
30 hands. 

Millbury. Mayo Woolen Co. E. B. 
Mayo, Thomas C. Curtis. Bought 
Lapham Mills and refitted for pro 
ducing worsted goods. 

No Andover. Brightwood Mfg. Co. 
Addition with 8 new looms, 

Pittsfield. Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg 
Added new building, 150x58, : t 
3 new sets and spinning 

Plymouth, Standish Worsted C« 
weave shed for 50 new looms 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Goff’s Falls. Devonshire Mills 
bldg. for old machin 
new machinery. 

Gonic. Genie Mfg. Co 
house ind equipment 

No. Salem. W H Hanson Added 
worsted machinery. 

Tilton Wart, .McArthur & Hart, o 
Ashland, N. H. bought, in Sept. 189 
the Geo. E. Buell mill and expect 
to start on yarn 

NEW JERSEY 

Camden Philadelphia Worsted Co 
Moved fron Philadelphia to cor 
Point and Erie St Camden, N I 
Jan. 1, 1898. Added new machinery 

Somerville. Somerville Woolen Millis 
new washing and scouring bldg 
near Pluckemin, and new machin 
ery tor same 

NEW YORK 

Jamestown. E'm pire Worsted Mills 
New bldg, 120x200, 4 story, to nearly 
double output. Capital increased 
trom $100,000 to $250,000. 36 new looms 
start Jan. 189% 

Lestershire Faatz Krush & Felting 
Co Addition 44x100 $ stor) For 
felt making X set Started De 


Large new 


1897 

Newburgh. 
Worsted 
gomery 
July, 1897 

OHIO 

Minster Drece, Bensman & Laffar 
bought 2 set mill of John Eiting 
und fitted up to run on Cassimeres 
and flanne!s. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bristol W. H. Grundy & Co 
addition, costing $75,000 


Crabtree & Patchett 
varns. Branch of Mont 
N. ¥ 2000 spindles. Started 


Chester Byram Mfe. Co Added 
looms 

Millersburg. Geo. W 
and jute carpets. 

Philadelphia Thomas 
pets 2nd 3st & 
New bide. 55x200 

Philadelphia Thos. Caves & Sons 
Velvet carpets. Formerly the Can 
ton Mills, Manayunk, now called 
keystone Mills. Employs 200 

Philadelphia Hirst & Rogers will 
move to a larger mill at Allegheny 
and Kensington Aves. by Feb. 1 
ISSS and add 15 looms 

Philadelphia John M. Schwehm (also 
at 1824 Manor St.). New mill 13-15 
Wistar St., Germantown 132 looms 
Steam Dye house. 

Philadelphi Wm. F. Read 
Mill Addition 39x70. So 
Jackson Sts 

Philadelphia, ¢ H. Masland & Sor 
Amber and Westmoreland Sts Ad- 
lition 110x5? 4 story and bought 44 

nd entire equipment of L. C 
carpet mter 


Kline Co, ag 
Addition. 

Boggs. Car 
Allegheny Ave 


Victori 
12th and 


Bromley 
Addition to carpet 


delphia 
ind Lehigh Ave 
mill. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Utridgeton Sam'l Mellor moved ma 
chinery from Stone Worsted Mill 
Pascoag, R. L., to Clear River wool 
en mill. Total 60 looms 

Bristol. Cranston Worsted Mills added 
| set cards and combing machinery 

Central Falls Farwell Worsted Mills 
Addition containing 14 sets cards 
75 looms 

Providence Galvin Yarn Co. Addition 
for 3 sets cards. 

Washington Livingston Woolen Mills 
Joseph Dews and others $50,000 
Formerly the Washington mill 
Equipped with new machinery 

Woonsocket Woonsocket Worsted Co 
Added 2 sets cards. 

Woonsocket Simson & 
New Ive hovse, 

VIRGINIA 

Salem "lolstein Woolen Co 

set cards and 10 looms. 
WASHINGTON 

Kirkland Seatth Woolen Mfg 

Increased capacity 
WISCONSIN 

Prairie du Chien Prairie du Chien 
Woolen Mill Co. Added 1 set cards 
ind 2 looms and new power plant 


Joseph H 


Kirkaldy 


Added 1 


KNIT. 


CONNECTICUT 
Plainville Plainville Mfg. Co New 
picker house. 
Somers. J. E. Fenner bought the W 
W Kentworthy warp mill and 
moved his Hebron plant here and 
put in new knitting machinery. 
Winsted New England Knitting Co 
New 3 story mill, dye house and 
steam plant 
GEORGIA. 
Athens. Athens Knitting Mill. Addi 
tion of 6 knitting machines 
Barnesville. Stafford-Huguley Hosiery 
Co. 15 new knitting machines 
INDIANA. 
Fort Wayne Wayne 
Enlarged 50 per cent. 
MARYLAND. 
Frederick. Union Mfg. Co. 70 knitting 
machines and 15 ribbers. 
Hagerstown. Windsor Knitting Mills 
Addition of 66 knitting machines 


Knitting Mills 


MASSAC y 
Farley. Orange Knitting Co. Addition 
Highlandville. Wm. Carter & Co. Ad- 
ditional machinery 
Hinsdale Hinsdale Woolen Co Leased 
inother mill to increase their pro- 
duct 
Wakefield. Winship. Poit & Co. Move 
into new building Jan. Ist, "98 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Luconia. Estey Hosiery C'o., successors 
to Laconia Mfe. Co. New mill and 
equipment. 200 knitting machines 
Buy varn. Start Jan 9S 
NEW JERSEY 
Paterson. Post & Sheldon Knitting Co 
into new building Oct "oT 
looms 


Capron Knitting Co In- 
capital from $10,000 to $75,000 

built large addition 
Hagaman'’s Mills. Anchor Knitting 
Mills. Addition. Capacity doubled 
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NEY YORK—continued. 

Oriskany Falis. Oriskany Falls Knit- 
ting Co. New addition 45x100, 3 
story. Capital increased from $25,000 
to $75,000. Start Jan. ’98. 

Oswego. Frederic Conde. Addition 
10x60, 3 story. Started Jan. 98 Ad- 
dition employs 150. 

Rockton. Eagle Knitting Co. Rented 
Red Star Knitting Mills and will 
operate same Jan. °98, employing 120 
hands, 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

New Berne. Clemont Mills. Moved to 
large building and added 30 knitting 
machines. 

Salisbury. Salisbury Hosiery Mills 
Reorganized from Rowan Knitting 
Co. Added 10 knitting machines. 

Scotland Neck. Scotland Neck Cotton 
Mills. Add 50 knitting machines. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Chambersburg. Chambersburg Hosiery 
Co. 10 knitting machines added. 
Nazareth. Nazareth Mfg. Co. Addi 

tion 40x100, 3 story. 

Newvilie. Newville Knitting Co. Ad- 
dition 88 Knitting machines. 


WORLD 


Philadelphia. E. Sutro & Son Co. 
Moved to larger new building at 
Thompson and Division Sts. 

Philadelphia. J. | Crossingham, 657 
Armat St., Germantown. Added 10 
knitting machines, 

Philadelphia. Thos. West. Wyoming 
Valley Knitting Mill. Added 50 knit- 
ting machines. 

Reading. Nolde & Horst, 820 Moss St. 
Addition 165x33, 3 story. 

Royersford. Fritz & Krause. Royers- 
furd Hosiery Mill. Added 15 knit- 
ting machines. 

Wiconisco. Kemmel & Mossop. Addi- 
tion 50 knitting machines. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Charleston. Charleston Knitting Mills. 
Reorganized. Added new machin- 
ery and dyeing plant. 

Spartanburg Spartanburg Knitting 
Mills. Added 18 knitting machines 
and other machinery. 

Union. Excelsior Knitting Mills. 
Added dyeing equipment. 

TENNESSERF. 

Knoxville. Knoxville Knitting Mills 
Co. Added 20 knitting machines. 


SILK. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Willimantic. Moosehead Silk Co. Start- 
ed branch at Gurleyville, making 
enamelled and water proof silk fish 
lines, braids and glove cords. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Lake View. Eastwood & White. 2 
story addition. Nearly double their 
capacity. 

Lake View. John Hand & Sons. Addi- 
tion of finishing room. 

Paterson. Capella Silk Co., formerly 
Joseph Nightingale. Built new mill 
50x100. 


NEW YORK. 

New York. Liberty Silk Co., M8 W. 
57th St. Addition of 80 looms. 7 
new hands. Start Jan. 15th, ‘98. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown. Palace Ribbon Mfg. Co. 
Addition 50x50, 3 story. 

Allentown. Givernaud Bros. Addition- 
al looms. 

Altoons. Schwarzenbach, Uber & Co, 
Addition employing 100. 

Williamsport. John N. Stearns & Co. 
Added weave room 219x127, 1 story. 

Wilkesbarre. Hess, Goldsmith & Co. 
Moved 300 looms from their Pater- 
son, N. J., mill 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GEORGIA. 
fest Point. Lanett Bleachery & Dye 
Works. Addition 100x78, 2 story. 
MARYLAND. 

Baltimore. Schneider & Wachter. 
Maryland Bleach & Dye Works, 2005 
Hudson St. New equipment to in- 
crease capacity. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

No. Adams. Windsor Co. Print Works. 
New finishing room 60x40, and ware- 
house 110x65. 

Plymouth. Plymouth Cordage Co. Ad- 
dition 36x90, and large storehouse. 

Webster. Stevens Linen Works. New 
bleach house. 


NEW YORK. 

Auburn. Columbian Cordage Co. Ad- 
dition to increase production. 

Frankfort. Frankfort Linen Mfg. Co. 
Capital increased from $50,000 to 
$75,000, 5) looms added, doubling 
output. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. D. Harvey & Son. Jan- 
ney St. Finishers. Addition 18x70, 4 
story. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence. Providence Dyeing, Bleach- 

ing & Calendering Co. Addition. 
TEXAS. 

Galveston. Galveston Rope Co. (Jute.) 

Capacity increased 25 per cent. 
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The Mason Combing Machine. 


MADE BY THE MASON MACHINE WORKS, 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


We have the pleasure of illustrating, 
herewith, the first successful Ameri- 
can cotton combing machine, which 
has been used by a number of 
mills with the greatest degree of 
satisfaction, as we know from per- 
sonal visits upon those who are 
running it. The machine is a credit 
to American enterprise and work- 
manship, every part being nicely 
finished and adjusted. <A _ feature 
strongly recommending the machine is 
its great rigidity and strength of the 
driving parts, which allow the closest 


Six is the usual number of heads to 
a comber, but the makers also put on 
four or eight heads, as may be de- 
sired; but, on the longer machines, the 
nipping and detaching cams (seen in 
the illustration at the left) are prefer- 
ably placed in the middle of the beam, 
thus obviating any torsion which 
might occur in the shafts driven by 
these cams. This machine is made to 
use laps of any usual width, cotton of 
any staple, and can, if so desired, be 
furnished with a full-can stop motion. 

The cylinders and top combs are 
needled by the makers of the machine. 
All the flutted segments and brass 
comb strips on the cylinders are in- 
terchangeable, a feature which will be 


THE MASON COMBING MACHINE 


settings, thus assuring the best and 
finest work. _The means that have 
been adoptef for obtaining the extra 
rigidity and strength, serve, also, to 
facilitate the eneasing of the driving 
gearing (seen at the left in the illus- 
tration); which, in obviating frequent 
stoppage for cleaning, Increases the 
productive capacity of the machine. 
These advantages, taken with the best 
material, appliances and workmanship 
obtainable, justify the makers in 
claiming that this machine is, at least, 
unsurpassed at the present day, and 
this claim is corroborated by those 
that we have seen using it. 


appreciated by those using it. In de- 
signing this machine, there has been 
a noticeable departure from the usual 
construction of combers, in that the 
pulleys, cams, notch-wheel, feed gear- 
ing, etc., are not placed on the end of 
the beam and over-hanging it. Rather 
there is provided a head end, with 
separate support for all these motions, 
and this feature, in connection with 
the stronger parts employed through- 
out the machine, and the additional 
bearings that have been introduced, 
prevent the vibration prevalent in 
some machines of this description. 
All of the head gearing, cams, ete. are 
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encased in the head end (see illustra 
tion), reducing the opportunity for 
help getting caught in working parts, 
making the machine not only cleanly, 
but adding to its finished appearance. 

By the employment of larger shafts, 
all torsion on the longer machines has 
been eliminated. The setting and ad 
justing screws are of a standard uni 
form size, and the ease of access to 
setting points has been carefully 
looked after. The dial plate is in full 
view at all times. so that the one in 
charge cap at once see the adjustment 
of the machine. All cams and cam 
grooves are accurately finished, enabl 
ing the cam rolls to work smoothly 
and regularly. ‘The notch-wheel is 
usually made with twenty teeth, but 
other sizes can be used if desired. By 
the interchangeable method of build 
ing up the half-laps. the cylinders 
always retain a true circle, concentric 
with the cylinder shaft. Comb strips 
and half-laps are interchangeable. 
The arrangement of the brushes, for 
cleaning the needles on the combing 
cylinder, is such that all wear of the 
bristles car be taken up. The brushes 
are so covered that objectionable fly 
is dispensed with. 

Any further particulars can be ob 
tained by addressing the Mason Ma 
chine Works, Taunton, Mass., also 
builders of revolving flat cards, draw 
ing frames, spinning frames, mules 
and looms, in great variety. 

It seems now pretty conclusive 
that we shall have a cotton crop this 
season, of 10,500,000 bales. Estimates 
have been made ranging from 9,650, 
000, to 11,000,000 bales. S'vices for 
this commodity are likely to coutinne 
below the cost of production lony 
after the planting seasea for next 
year’s crop, which will have a tmiater- 
ial infiuence, in our opinion, in deeid 
ing planters to curtail their cotton 
crop and devote it more to cereals. 


It may be interesting to note that 
cotton cloths have depreciated in 
value about 30 per cent., or to be 
more exact, 28.6 per cent., within the 
last seven years, as noted in the fol 
lowing quotations: October, 1899, 





WORLD 





standard brown sheetings, 4-yuards 
brown sheetings, und standard brown 
drills. sold respectively at 6.65; 5.25; 
and 6.75¢e. per yard. In December, 
1897, the prices of these goods were 
respectively, 4.75; 3.75; and 4.75. per 
yard. In regard to wWwoolens, clay 
worsteds, 16 ounces, are in the neigh 
borhood of 30 per cent. above the price 
ruling two years ago. The lowest 
price at which these soods sold within 


the last two years, was in March, 1897 


It has been found that cotton when 
mercerized in a strongly stretched con 
dition, and washed while still stretch 
ed], takes a silken gloss and acquires a 
greater strength. After the cotton 
yarn or cloth is subjected in a highly 
stretched condition to the action of 
dlves, the purpose being effected when 
the material takes a parchment-like 
appearance, it is washed while still 
stretched, “until the internal stresses 
existing in the fibre have ceased.” Ov 
removal from the stretching apparatus 
it may then be dyed or otherwise 
treated without fear of shrinking. 

| Exclusively for the Textile World | 
Art as Applied to Every Day Life. 
Paper read by Vesner L George, of Boston 


Mass., before the Lowell Textile School, 
Lowell, Mass. 





(Continued from December.) 

The two most notable things about 
the Egyptian Art, are the originality 
manifested and the symbolism that 
charactcrized everything. They took 
the natural forms found in Egypt, 
especially the Nile, and, selecting them 
for their symbolic meaning, adapted 
them to the necessities of their deco 
ration. The lotus, which was one of 
their commonest motives, grew in the 
waters of the Nile. The lily depended 
on the Nile for its presence and the 
Egyptians depended upon the rising of 
the river for their crops; so the pres 
ence of the lily was a sign of plenty to 
them. The Scarabaeus, or winged 
beetle, so common to them was an em 
blem of divinity. The winged globe 
Was a talisman, or sign of good luck 
The wings symbolized providence; the 
globe, the sun, and the two asps, do 
minion and monarchy. The whole 








ART AS APPLIED TO EVERY 


signified the creative, protective, and 
The 
realistic or 


Egyptians 
naturalistic 
They chose to 


distributive 
never used 
treatment in their art. 
use the type of the thing rather than 


powers. 


the thing itself. 

This point is worth noticing, as the 
question is constantly arising as to 
whether or not it is good taste to use 
naturalistic treatment. But I will 
speak of that later. 

Greek Art.—While this doubtless de 
rived much of its foundation from the 
elegant and re 
refinement 


Egyptian, was most 
fined. Here, delicacy and 
of treatment, careful study of propor 
care produced an 


to-day, a model 


tion and _ infinite 
exquisite art, that is, 
of all that is best in 


sculpture and decoration. 


architecture, 
Notice, here 
again, we have the conventional treat 
ment, the suggestion, rather than the 
thing itself. Even in their sculptures, 
they did not try to reproduce natural 
deformity for the sake of truth, and 
types of the very 
they 


their statues were 
and idealized the 


The acanthus leaf is 


best, forms 


chose. another 
familiar motive, although it is used in 
greater profusion in Roman Art. 
Roman Art is a further development 
of the not, however, a higher 
development. The 
great scrolls and covered them lavish 
Indeed, 
acanthus 


Greek, 
Romans made 
acanthus leaves. 
laden 
leaves surrounding a rosette, have be- 
This 


became 


ly with 


scrolls heavily with 


come a sign of recognition, 
ornamentation soon 
Their only originality 
in their development 


others. 


heavy 
monotonous. 
was manifested 
of the forms 
They invented vo new motives, conse 


borrowed from 


quently Roman Art soon began to de- 
teriorate into the less attractive style 
The arch 


known as the Romanesque. 
is, perhaps, an exception to the above 
statement and is quite significant of 
that order. So much for Ancient Art. 

Of the Medieval period, the Byzan- 
This art was a relig- 
which the 
were 


tine comes first. 
ious and symbolic art in 
motives used by the Romans 
adapted to the uses of the Christian 
church and interwoven with the em- 
blems of their religion. The trefoil 
and quartrefoil, emblems of the Trin- 
ity, and the four evangelists; the cross 


DAY LIFE 


and the serpent are commonly seen. 
The acanthus leaf is an ever present 
motive, although its treatment is so 
changed as to be scarcely recognizable 
being pointed, now, rather’ than 
rounded in its form. 
The Saracenic Art 
marked The Arabs 
had no decoration of their own, and 


could not than as- 


illustrates a 
change iu style. 
have 
tonished at the 


been other 
magnificence of the 
cities that fell into their hands, as con- 
querors, in the 7th century. They im- 
appropriated the talent of 
the Byzantine artists. to build and dee- 
orate 


mediately 


mosques and castles for them 


selves. The laws of their religion for- 
that 
any natural forms, and so the ingenu- 


bade, however, they should use 


ity of the artist was taxed to create a 
that should entirely 
upon zeometric form and on color for 
its effect. The 
ful theme in diapers and 
with rich and 
used 


style depend 


result delight- 
interlacing 
Gold 


decora- 


was a 


sorgeous colors. 
was profusely and the 
tions were worked much in relief with 
stucco, 
by the 


of this style. 


The Alhambra in Spain, built 
Moors, is an excellent example 


The third of the Medizval styles is 
the Gothic, which is practically a re- 
ligious style, having grown out of the 
Christian Byzantine, and is best illus- 
trated in the Cathedrals of Germany, 
France,and England. The arch, known 
as the Gothie arch, is a strong charae- 
teristic, forms are 


although other 


comuion. The trefoil and quartrefoil 
are also typical forms. 
window 


Its exquisite 
built on 
mark for recogni- 


tracery, geometric 
forms, is a strong 
tion. 

After a period of inactivity, art took 
a new life in the Renaissance. As the 
epidemic spread over all Europe at 
once, We have what is termed Ltalian 
Renaissance, French 
German Renaissance, etc. It was a re- 
vival of art and was, in its best de- 
velopment, au entirely wzsthetic style. 
Here, natural forms were 


Renaissunce, 


used, and 
flowers and fruits cut in bold and real- 
istic relief. HLlaboration and richness 
held sway. Foliage and tracery were 
used in profusion, animals and dgures 
were introduced. Much of the 
motive was meaningless. The laws of 


also 
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balance and growth were at first ig- 
nored, and it until the influ- 
ence of Greek art was brought to bear 
upon this style, that it became trans- 
formed into a beautiful and perma- 
nent one. Conventional treatment 
was introduced, law and order 
reigned. Then it was that the Renais- 
sance developed into that retined style, 
known as the Cinque Cento, or that 


was not 


and 


which was in vogue in the 16th century. 

‘rhe Cinque Cento is really the goal 
of the Renaissance. Its refined 
development. Llere the laws of von- 
ventionality, balance and harmony 
were recognized,and the mind, through 


most 


Natural forms 

type of that 
form treated in a conventional way. 
Unfortunately this high standard was, 
however, soon lowered by a neglect of 


the eyes, Was satisfied. 


were not used, but the 


those fundamental principles, upon 
which all art must be built if it hopes 
to be permanent, 

The Louis Quatoize was a style in 
vogue during the that imon- 
arch and depended for its effect entire- 
ly upon light and shade. It had, there- 
in relief with 
shields, medal- 
decorations were all 
relief, Gold was 
used profusely to help accent the Jights 
and to an already fan- 
tastic treatment. While this style had 
much to recommend it, in spite of its 


reigu of 


fore, to be constructed 
The 
and floral 
built out in 


stucco, scrolls, 
lions 
strong 


give sparkle 


deteriorated into the 
known but 
where every law of order was ignored 
and artistic impulse ran riot. 


what do 


Vices, il 
well 


SO0OL 


debased Rococo, 


NOW from 
studying this evolution of decoration. 
We sce that 


another, that it 


then, we learn 


one style grew out of 
was moditied 


zrew, and that 


more or 
it improved 
We find that the 
Dgyptian, and Cinque Cento 
have about them a simplicity and per- 
manent quality that stamp them with 
a superiority over the others. We also 
that the and RKo- 
inferior to the Greek 
they evolved. 


less as it 
or deteriorated. 


Greek 


recognize Roman 
are 
from which 
That the early 
ferior to the 


period, and we 


manesque 
were 
Was in- 
later or Cinque 


Renaissance 
Cento 
ourselves, why 


ask 


these differences ? 


The reason is that the authors of the 
three styles appreciated 
the fact its best 
when it recognizes rythm, that there 
must be a poetry and music to it, In- 
deed decoration is to art what poetry 
literature. ‘The 
rowed of the Greeks, but 


mentioned, 


that decoration is at 


bor- 
They 
simply copied motives without endeay 


is to Romans 


how ? 


oring to find out what laws controlled 
their construction. 
The 


sate 


designers of to-day make the 
They appropriate the 


ornanient that pleases them from this 


mistake. 


style, or that, and even mix them in a 
most absurd way. 


(To be continued.) 


From Chemnitz. 
HOSLERY — 
GLOVES 


COLORS — 


PRICES— SUPPLY 
—FANCIES IN DEMAND 

In every coler and in every combina- 
tion of color, one finds fancies in de- 
mand. Firms on your side, disap- 
pointed with their work while here, 
others who never send agents nere but 
buy over there, are keeping the cable 
working day and night hoping to do 
now what they should have done six, 
f months ago, to 
very limited ca- 
‘lozens, with the 


‘our, 
With a 
400,000 
whole world howling for fancies, 
Continental buyers offering advanced 


surely three or 
get fancies. 
pacity, only 
with 
prices, with a -lesire to do justice by 
old buyers, men who for 15, 20 or 25 
years have been the mainstay of the 
Chemnitz trade, with awful 
uncertainties hanging over the United 


hosiery 


States trade, imagine much 


better than any one can describe, th 


you can 


emotions and moods of merchants and 
want to 


manufacturers who give 


hosiery to all men and women on 
earth. 
Anything in 
eall, in fact the cry, 
man rings and stripes, 
ors, go, but by no means so well as the 
MeDonald, 


set 


L 


colors! Of course the 
is for plaids. Ro 


in eastern col- 


colors of Clans Cameron, 
McDougall, Campbell and Argyle. 
don’t give a continental what they are 
if they are plaided,’’ is heard every- 
where. Anything striped or squared. 
Buyers are as terribly disappointed as 


are the manufacturers. It is exasper- 
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ating to both. The one is willing to 
pay prices that will leave large mar- 
gins of profits, but must get guaran- 
tees for goods. The other is only too 
anxious and willing to give the goods, 
but cannot give the guarantee. The 
rush has come on the manufacturers 
unawares. No one was. prepared. 
Think of men with machines idle 
(staple machines) forced to turn off 
orders for thousands because they can 
neither build nor buy. Talk about 
apples of Hesperides, golden sunsets, 
Italian skies and Australian birds, 
Tantalus reaching out for drink and 
food he was never to taste, and you 
get a good. though a mild, picture of 
what this market offers. 

Blacks, ox bloods and tans take up 
ten, perhaps fifteen per cent. of the 
orders. I hear that Rembrandts and 
Richelieus are running well. 
are the nicest of the blacks. They are 
wide ribbed Whence the 
names I know not. Prices, due to ad- 
vance in fancies, have gone up several 
points. 

Fashion’s votaries are her devoted 
slaves. No fetich-fearing or worship- 
ing African ever bowed lower to his 
idol than do fashion’s followers at her 
gilded shrine. All efforts made hy 
New York and other merchants to 
stay the avalanche that took every- 
thing from blacks and ox bloods to 
fancies, failed. No rainbow chaser, or 
boy after a swift winged bee or but 
terfly, had harder work than do these 
same inerchants or their agents to get 
into the line that has to file like ticket 
takers on turn, to the supply tables. 
No one who 


They 


goods. 


Higher prices prevail. 
knows how low they had fallen will 
fail to feel pleasure at the dvances. 
Even staples, sinking lower and lower, 
looked up at last, feeling the influence 
resulting from the great demand for 
fancies. Prices rose 15 to 20 per cent. 
Even then theyare nowhere near what 
will put wages on a par with ours. 
Low priced goods don’t go for a cent. 

Orders are being taken on a hope, 
not a belief, that they can be filled. 
Of course, if orders can wait till fan- 
cies run out, they can be filled; but 
buyers who want goods for early de- 
livery, may delude themselves into a 
belief that they will get them but, 


well, a good guess is, that they won't. 
“Stock” lots and “job” lots are not to 
be had. Buying must be against or- 
ders. From behind man’s memory po 
one ever saw anything so exasperat- 
ing. Like a summer cloud it is to pass 
What will follow? “Had any 
word of warning spoken we 
might have better prepared.” 
Who has ever heeded words of warn- 
ing? Since Israel’s earliest kours 
prophets are not without honor gave 
in their own country. Few are ever 
able to foretell fashion’s freaks. The 
lips of Egypt’s sphinx were never less 
liable to reveal secrets than the won- 
derful woman that has tumbled down 
Minerva, Diana and a dozen other 


away. 
been 
been 


godesses, 

Orders are being booked by wire, 
telegraph, cable and telephone. That 
it pays to put in an appearance, once a 
year, at least, this season has demon- 
strated. Only the men here have any 
good guarantees as to the getting of 
goods. 

In textile gloves all that is to be 
said can be collected into a sticix full 
of nonpareil type. Better grades sare 
bought; but only very, very 
slowly. The Continent is calling for 
imitation—Astrachans with 
palms, the so called Krimmers, 


being 


Jeather 

They 
are going well, and in elegant colors 
and excellent workmanship, 

When blacks began to go, 10 years 
since, manufacturers broke up all their 
wooden, fancy frames to make room 
for new iron ones. Now these manu- 
facturers are in the mud. One of 
those old woolen fancy frames would 
to-day—10 


weight in gold. C.J. 


be worth weeks ago—its 
Brown. 


| Reported exclusively for the Textile World.) 


Comparative Life of Cotton Machinery 
and Valuations. 


Paper presented by Edward W. Thomas, 


agent of the Tremont & Suffolk Mili-, 
Lowell, Mass., at the October meeting of 
the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


(Continued from December.) 
in fully considering the life of ma- 
chinery, much depends, as has already 
been mentioned, upon localisms and 
the general make-up of various ele- 
ments, including proper management. 
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It is not an uncommon sight in some 
manufacturing 


those incorporated 


especially 
find 
running 


centres, 
years ago, to 


ecards, speeders and looms 
that built 
years ago, still doing fair work, but at 


labor 


were from thirty to forty 


an expense of production and 
but, 


proper one, 


there certainly is a time, 


that 


Cost. 
and a comes in the 
life of all the machinery in our mills, 
that to run beyond, is like sliding down 
hill. A mill built 
ought to be in 
but it 


fifteen 


years ago 


eood eondition to day, 


cannot compete with the mod 


ern mill of to-day in cost of production 


and this latter is the whole basis of 


comparison, rhe cost of comparison 


is strictly the only criterion upon 


which the value of any mill plant can 


be determined. 


Our manufacturing friends abroad 


have given the subject a more thor 


ough study than we have. Neen com- 


petition encountered there renders it 


necessary for the manufacturer to 


have the very best tool with which to 


produce his goods for the market. 


When the time arrives that any manu 


facturer abroad finds his competitor 


can undersell bim, he instinctively 


knows that there is some good reason 
for it, 
recently his mill was furnished with 


and it matters not to him how 


new machinery, if his competitors 
have better, he must necessarily lead 
them by substituting new 
for old. He 


life or death 


machinery 
does not hesitate; it is 
with him. He does not 
consider, as many of us 
that a ought to 


number of years, a mule so many, and 


are apt to, 
card run a certain 
a loom so rAany. 

Trespassing upon your patience for 
a few moments, allow me to give you 
the text 
from one of the largest manufacturers 


of a letter recently received 


in England: “In reply to your favor of 
the 14th rather diflicult to 
give replies to your queries, as the 
method pursued in this country varies 
very much with varying = circum- 
stances. Machinery well constructed 
and well finished, if properly attended 
to, would work for thirty years, but 
it is generally found that the improve- 
ments which are taking 
place, make it advisable to renew ma- 
mules) they 


inst., it is 


constantly 


chines (especially when 


have worked twenty years, or, in some 
The 


successful 


cases, less. best managed and 


most concerns keep their 


machinery in the best possible state 
of repair, and other practice would ly 
and 


clothing 


most upwise result in ultimate 


Card should ber 


loss. 


newed every six or seven years, and 


the following repairs made when ne 


cessary, which will depend upon the 


attention given to the machinery 


Front lines of bottom rollers renewed 


or repaired, and roller” stands 


bushed; mule spindles stretched, re 


footed, and warves all skimmed down 


to one uniform size; mule roller beams 


and carriages squared up and pin 


rollers balanced; frames in card room 


re spindied. flyers balanced, collars 


and foot-steps renewed or rebushed 


Some concerns make a practice of car 


rying out a portion of these repairs 


regularly every quarter, the cost be 


ing taken as ordinary expenses 


When a large amount is spet on re 
pairs at one time, the cost is carried 
to a suspense account, which is wiped 
off at a certain rate per quarter. 
Sometimes the cost of these repairs is 
fixed 


from the 


added to stock account, or de 


ducted amount allowed for 
depreciation, but this is not considered 
u sound policy.” 

It is indeed a difficult 
tablish a rule applicable, even to a few 
cases, for determining the life of ta 
chinery. Its life must be of that dura 
tion, that it keeps ahead or abreast of 
competition. As 


matter to es 


has been stated be 
localisnis, 
duction of the 
characteristics 


believe that 


fore, character of the pro 
mill, and many 


must be considered. | 


other 


the time has come, or is 
fast approaching, when we will give 
far more attention to the condition of 
our machinery in our mills than ever 
before. No more striking illustration 
of the life of machinery can be made 
than in the press rooms of the great 
city daily papers. They barely get a 
press started before there is a new one 
in the market, outstriping the former, 
and in order to keep “in the swim,” 
they throw out the recently purchased 
one and put in the new. We have had 


a salutary lesson in this, in the spin 
die line. It 


is but a few years back 


that the intreduction of the Sawyer 
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spindle created an experience of gen- 
eral surprise. Hardly had it been in 
troduced generally, before it was sup- 
planted, in a measure, by the Rabbeth 
type of spindle, and the extent to 
which the latter is used is well known, 
and its merits and saving to the ma.u- 
facturer have been very ably and fully 
illustrated by General W. F. Draper, 
in his address at the Chicago exhibi 
tion. Keen appreciation of, and a 
prompt introduction of improved de- 
Vices and systems, have come to be an 
important element to the manufacturer 
who intends reaching success in divi 
dend paying, and this is becoming 
more of an important feature than 
has ever been recognized. The sub 
ject under consideration is an impor 
tant one, 

Mention has been made of the de 


preciution of machinery, due to im 


Capital 


Spindles 


Lewiston . 267 444 # 4,700,000 


Manchester. 575.000 7.600 000 
EAPO coccccacccce =40,000 10,150,000 
New Bedford..... 1,272,71¢ 11,850,000 
Fall River sa 2.798 050 073.000 


Valuation of 
Plant. Machinery 
per spindle 


provements, as an important element 
in the life of machinery, and trespas 
sing upon your patience for a few 
moments, on the subject of mill valua 
tion, this subject being closely allied, 
in a measure, with the title of this 
paper. The Northern manufacturer, 
particularly if located in a city, has 
many disadvantages in the way of 
local valuation for taxable purposes. 
In many instances the mills ante-date 
the incorporation of the city. and have 
practically given birth and life to the 
locality, and are the bone and sinew 
of its prosperity. These facts do not 
seem to be fully recognized or appre 
ciated by the local assessor, and, in 
consequence, in many cases the manu 


facturing plant has to bear a larger 
burden of taxation than it ought. 
The following table will show the 
spindles, taxes, ete., of several large 
cities noted for their cotton manufac- 
turing industries: 

lor the year 1897, the cotton mills 
in one of the large cities in the fore- 
going table are valued as follows: 
There does not seem te be any gen- 
eral system in use by local assessors, 
whereby their valuations are made, 
and the excessive valuations placed 
upon mill properties in the New Eng 
land States generally is a great bur- 
den. For many years, the valuation 
of machinery in each of the large 
mills in Lowell was on a basis of $7 
per spindle, irrespective of whether the 
mill was coarse or fine, whether it had 
inv auxiliary machinery or not, in the 
way of finishing, bleaching or print 


Per cent of taxes 
of city paid by 
mills, 


Tax 
per spindle 


4140 0.97 33 40 cents 
741.85 3 7 
24.5 
19.5 


566,625.00 10,25 


Spindles 
Approximate 
Number 


Valuation of 
Mill Buildings 
per spindlk 


$5 000 
14.000 
110.000 
70,000 
120,000 
160.000 
182,000 


ing. Several cases were carried into 
court, appealing from such valuations, 
and notable reductions were made in 
many instances by parties hearing the 
same, I only speak of the above to 
show the fact that the subject of de 
preciation and present value of wnill 
plants is very lightly understood, and 
ought to receive more careful consid 
eration, in order to assist and foster 
an industry that in our New England 
States needs all the assistance that 
can be given it. 

The valuations put upon mill prop- 
erty of equal productive capacities, 
manufacturing the same elass of 
goods, located at different centres, are 
juite varied. In some instunces, the 
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taxes have been exempted for a term 
of years, in case of building new mill 
For taxable 


properties. purposes, no 
specified valuation should ever be 
placed on the individual machine of 
the mill plant, for it is simply part and 
parcel of a unit for productive pur- 
and said. unit should be con- 
sidered as a whole. [t matters not as 
the machine originally cost, 

matter considerably 
whole plant, with its 
tenement property, 
proximity to accessible freight facili- 


poses, 


to what 
but it 
whether the 


does 


buildings, power, 


ties labor market, is a 
indifferent tool with 
which to manufacture with economy. 


nearness to 
good, bad or 
Local taxable valuations too often are 
and 
and the amount of 
other 


based on the amount of brick 
stone in buildings, 
and tangible 
valuation as 
erty should be 


value, 


machinery, prop- 


erty. Its taxable prop- 


based on its market 
dividends 
what it 


produc tive capacity, 


earned, and not on cost or 


may have done five years before. In 
some localities mill plants are actually 
assessed for more than they could be 
built complete for at time of valua- 
tion. This has been proven times 
without number. 


‘he question of local taxation has 
brought to the attention of the 
Lowell, Fall 
River, within the past few years, and 
much benefit 


been 
courts in Lawrence and 
has been derived to the 
from the 
given by the court. 
that I 
been 


manufacturer decisions as 
In every instance 
am acquainted with, that has 
tried county 
sion, or a justice of the 


before a commis 
Superior 
Court, notable abatements have been 
granted the petitioners. In Massachu- 
setts, the State tax commissioner has 
practically laid down for his 
guidance in levying the State tax, and 
the most important is that 


rules 


based on 
selling price of the stock, as on May 
Ist of each year, taking the number 
of shares of the capital stock and mul- 
tiplying by the market value as of the 
above date. From this amount is de- 
ducted the surplus of the company, if 
any, and the balance is said to be the 


value of the taxable property in the 


city or town in which the mill is lo- 
cated. What better way of valuing 
mill property is there than this? It 
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certainly is werth no more than the 
community are willing to give for it 
But the tax com- 
frequently finds that his 
valuation is exceeded by the local 
valuations of the assessors. 

Taking another condition of valua- 
tion of a mill plant: that of 
the owner, in the machinery line. It 


in the open market. 


inissioner 


value to 


that as 
mill is 
such, even if thirty or 


is very evident 


long as any 
machine in a productive as 
forty years in 
than its 
but that value must 
necessarily be low, on account of its 
form, amount of production, and the 
other various 
therewith. 


use, it has a value more 


worth as “junk,” 


limitations connected 

In valuing a mill plant, not only does 
depreciation due to improvements in 
machinery come under consideration, 
but the depreciation due to the im- 
provements made in our power plants 
plants, 
whether steam or water, are not to be 


and buildings. Our old power 


compared with the present economic 
The substitution of compound 
and triple expansion engines for the 
plain condensing engine; the horizon- 
tal turbine, requiring practically no 
wheel pit, as for the old style up- 
right wheel; the substitution of fron 
or steel tubing laid in the ground for 
conducting water to the wheels from 
uppe! river, and tubes 
to conduct the waste water away, in 
place of the 


sive feeders, 


forms. 


level canal, or 


former system of expen- 
forebays and raceways; 
the improved method of driving from 
engines and mills; from 
using four pounds of coal per h. p. per 
hour down to about 1% pounds per 
hour in steam plants; efficiency of tur- 
bines increased from 75 per cent. up to 
85 per cent. All modern 
are found in built 
and against which we must compete. 
Great 
vears that 


wheels into 


these ideas 


mills as to-day, 
made for 
a mill located adjacent to 

greatly enhanced its 
impression is gradually 
While it may 
have been true up to a few years ago, 
it has lost its value as a chief fact or 
in locating a mill plant. By the im 
provements made in trans- 
mills almost 


stress has been 


water power 
value. This 


vanishing like a mist. 


electric 
may be built 
regardless of the 


mission, 


anywhere water 
























































power site, if such locations are more 
favorable from the prominence of 
other factors. 

We are far behind our 
friends in the matter of running ma- 
chinery. The sinking fund, carried on 


English 


by them, enables them at the proper 
time to remove their old machinery 
and replace with new, and the custom 
has this advantage, that it certainly 
keeps the excellence of their machin- 
ery at the highest point at all times, 
reducing their repair account and ob- 
taining at all times the full benefit of 
all the improvements that sre continu- 
ally being placed in the market. And 
on this point, and at this time, it 
might be well to compare the costs of 
mills both here and in England. 

Irom figures obtained froin the best 
authentic sources both here and 
abroad, taking as a basis a mill plant 
of 1,000 looms, on sheetings, and the 
cost in this country for plant complete, 
except land, is about $15 per spindle, 
while the entire cost of mill on the 
other side would not be over $6.50 per 
spindle. he spinning mill to-day can 
be built and equipped in England for 
from $5 to $5.50 per spindle. This 
certainly gives the English spinner a 
great advantage, in so far as capital is 
concerned. The English manufacturer 
also has other advantages over the 
American in many ways, as less wages 
and a more direct method of buying 
of the stock for, and selling the pro- 
duction of, the mills. Rent of new 
sheds for weaving in England, all 
complete, filled with weaving machin 
ery ready to run, is about $10 per 
loom per year. Tenant pays taxes, 
furnishes coal and does all repairs. 

I give below information given by a 
gentleman prominently connected with 
a large number of the creat cotton es- 
tablishments in England. He says: 
“Depreciation in general is 2% per 
cent. on buildings, 5 per cent., as a 
rule, on machinery, although some 
concerns use 7% per cent., and 7% 
per cent. on boilers and steam plants. 
The depreciation each year is on the 
reduced value. brought forward each 
year. Income tax assessors allow 2% 
per cent. on buildings, 7% per cent. on 
steam 


machinery, other than _ the 


plant, 5 per cent. on steam plant, gear- 
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ing, shafting, gas and water piping. 
Depreciation usually starts after six 
Interest is not con- 
sidered in depreciation accounts; i. e., 


months running. 


the money set aside for depreciation 
can be used without considering in- 
terest.” 

The following table, based on these 
figures, may prove to be of interest as 
showing the values after some years 
of service of machinery, the figures 
representing the percentage either on 
original or reduced valuation:— 

Column No. 1, representing the end of 
each vear’s usé¢ 

Column No, 2, is based upon a deprecia- 
tion of 24% per cent. annually on the re 
duced valuation of each year 

Column 3, is based upon the same per 

nt. annual depreciation but upon origi- 


nal cost. 


Column 4, & per cent. annually on re- 
duced valuation each year. 

Column 5, 5 per cent. annually on origi 
I il cost. 


Column 6, 7% per cent. annually on re- 
duced valuation each year. 
Column 7, 7% per cent. annually on 


original cost. 


rABLE NO. 1 











No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 No.7 
l 97.50 97.50 95. 95 92.50 92.50 
2 95.06 95 90.25 90 5, 
92.68 92.5 85.74 85. 79.14 77.50 
‘ 90.26 90 81.45 80. 73.20 
88.1 87.50 77.38 75 67.7 62.50 
6 R5 SG RF 73.51 70 t 55 
7 83.7 82.50 69.83 65 5 47.50 
S 81.6 gO 66.34 60 58 4 
9 79.61 77.50 64.03 55 49.56 2.50 
10 77. 75 60.83 0 43.84 25 
il 75.68 72.50 57.79 45 40.33 17.50 
2 72.79 70 40 37.30 10 
l 71.94 67.00 35. 34.50 2.50 
14 70.14 65 30. 31.91 
1 && ) 9? 50 25 99.51 
66.68 6 44.71 2 7 
65. 50 42.47 ] 25 
40.54 ys 
} ( 5, ) 8 3 21.61 
60.24 ) 
1 58 47.50 34.5 
a4 57.26 4 ba. 8 
2 55.83 42.50 31.21 
24 54.43 40. 29.65 14.f 
26 53.07 37.50 28.16 


(To be continued.) 


The cotton-spinning industry in Ja- 
pan has made further progress this 
year. According to a native paper, 
there are now altogether 56 mills in 
Japan, with an aggregate nuuber of 
760,000 spindles. 
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The Millar Loom. 


Some allusion has been made in our 
foreign exchanges to a new loom pat 
tented in Great Britain, France, Bel 
gium and this country, capable of 
making a new style of fabric, one pos 
sessing the qualities of both a knitted 
and woven structure, which, accord 
ing to the testimony of experts, has 
not been accomplished before. We 
have had some inquiries about this 
loom, and have answered one of them 

department devoted to ques- 


WORLD 


Providence, I. At the present time, 
Mr. Salisbury is in Nottingham, where 
the loom is being built by George 
Blackburn & Sons. 

The ordinary weave on the old loom 
is an interlacing of varn (fig. B), but 
in the Millar loom the weft is laid on 
the face of the warp (Fig. A, which we 
give just as we received it), and each 
crossing is secured by a third, or tying 
in, thread,-—a knitting stitch. in fact, 
the yarn for which is carried on the 
bobbins shown on the top of the ma 
chine, whilst the straight weft is car 
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tions and answers. Considering the 
interest that is taken in this invention, 
we have been to some trouble in ob 
taining information and an illustration 
of the machine, from parties most con 
cerned in it, in England. ‘The foreign 
patents belong to what is known as 
the Millar Loom Company, which it is 
intended to float with a share capital 
of $1.750,000. We may state that the 
company does not possess the Ameri- 
can patents, which are still in the 
hands of the inventors, one of whom 
is Levi E. Salisbury, 160 Smith S8t., 


ried on the lower row of bobbins, and 
the warp is beamed in the ordinary 
Way, as shown. The ilustration of the 
machine does not show the warps on, 
for convenience sake. <A piece of cloth 
is woven on each side of the loom at 
the same time. The pattern loom 
makes cloth 75 inches wide on each 
side, 

Briefiy stated, it is claimed that the 
Millar loom equals six ordinary looms, 
and that one man or woman can run 


nine of them, The power required is 


stated to be 1-4 h. p. per loom, when 
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driven at full speed. ‘The space occu 
pied by the loom is a little less than 
that occupied by the ordinary loom 
One of the advantages claimed for the 
loom is that it can weave much ten 


derer yarn than the ordinary loom 


This is due to the almost entire ab 
sence of tension on the yarn. Of 
course, this means that yarns made 
from cheap material can be used to 
advantage. 


The London Wool Exchange. 


Il. HARTLEY. 


Concluded from December 

The selling brokers may be said to 
form a kind of close corporation. 
Only eleven firms are engaged in con 
ducting the auctions, and together 
they form the Wool Lrokers’ Associa 
tion, of which W. H. Willans is presi 
dent,and EK. CC, Buxtenis honorablesec 
retary. Mr. Willans who is one of the 
most active spirits in the London 
Chamber of Commerce, is the head of 
the well known firm of Willans & 
Overbury, while Mr. Buxton is a part 
ner in the firm of Buxton, Ronald & 
Co. Messrs. Jacomb, Son & Co. are 
said to be the largest sellers of Aus 
tralian wool. Other names prominent 
on the Wool Exchange are Helmuth 
Schwartze & Co. and Charles Balme & 
Co. All these firms issue periodical 
circulars and catalogues relating to 
the sales, almost each lot having its 
particular descriptive mark, such as 
“Trawalla,’” “WWW,” ete. These 
names and marks enable buyers to 
identify the exporters of the wool and 
assist them to estimate its value as 
they look through the bales at the 
warehouses. In the case of bales 


bearing well-known marks, the buyer 
can rely upon the wool being of the 
same quality throughout. 

The wool has to be taken away from 
the warehouses within fourteen days 
of the sale, whilst, on the other hand 
the purchaser can demand delivery of 
the goods within seven days. Accord 
ing to another rule of the Exchange 
payment has to be made in full befor 
the wool can be removed from. the 
warehouses 

will be readily supposed from 

I said, that the task of buy 
ing and selling wool is not altogether 
an easy one; in fact those who have to 
bid at the sales must find it the hard 
est work they have to do. The Wool 
Exchange and its environments, how- 
ever, lighten the fatigue as much as 
pessible. Thanks to the electric light 
and a splendid system of ventilation, 
the atmosphere of the Exchange, even 
when it is most crowded, is kept pure 
and comparatively cool. Then in the 
intervals of buying, visitors to the Ex 
change can find in the building itself 
all the refreshment and recreation 
they can possibly desire—Turkish 
baths, smoking-rooms and what is 
called the “Kaira Library,” at which 
the purchaser of a cup of coffee or tea 
can read the magazines or a_ book 


selected from a catalogue of many hun 


dreds of the most popular works of 
fiction. This large, comfortable 
lounge has but one shortcoming in the 
eyes of the wool-buyers, and that is 
aun index to the progress of the sale 
upstairs. I believe that some scheme 
is now under consideration, however, 
by means of which the number of 
each lot, as sold, will be announced. 
If it is suecessfully adopted, the wool- 
buyer will then he able to enjoy in 
peace his book and his cigar till the 
approach of the number for which he 
wishes to bid. 

Besides the Wool Brokers’ Associa 
tion as lessors of the Exchange, the 
company has about a hundred tenants, 
most of whom are more or less con- 
nected with the wool trade. In this 
number are included the principle rail- 
way companies and carrying agencies, 
which, through the stress of their com- 
petition for freights of wool, have 
found it desirable to have oftices on 
the spot. On sale days their represen- 


SNe cna, ome ene! 
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tatives are busy in negotiation with 
large buyers, and in the endeavor to 
secure freight they are constantly in 
comuunication, by means of the tele- 
graph and telephone, with their chiefs. 
Mounted em- 
ployed when full instructions have to 


messengers are also 
be sent regarding the carriage of ex- 
tensive and the 
rates at which it can be undertaken. 

I have spoken of the great develop- 
ment of the wool trade of the colonies 
with Fngland. That development 
still continues. In 1894, the 


purchases of wool 


wool to 


Dee ew * 
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value of £24,748,000 was imported 
from Australia and the ten 
years before, the value of the imports 
£ 20,000,000. Nor is 
this all. In the same period, the value 
of the bale had fallen from £16 to 
£11,10s, so that, whereas in 1884, there 
arrived 1,303,000 1894, the 
number of bales, each weighing about 
330 Ibs., totalled 2,152,000. 


figures loom up very large, even if we 


Cape; 


was only about 


bales, in 
These 


ovly look back about thirty years, for 
in 1863, the value of the imports was 
net much £7,500,000, al- 
though the bale was on the average, 
then, worth £22.15 s. 


in exeess of 


It may be of in- 


terest to add that of the 1894 consign- 
ments only aout twelfth 
from the Cape. Since 1860, the impor- 
tations from Australia 
ten-fold, whilst those from the Cape 
have barely increased four-fold. 

A few years since, the future of the 
Wool Exchange was threatened by 
several large manufacturers, in Brad- 
ford and Huddersfield, buying wool 
direct from the colonies. In the first 
year of this experiment luck favored 
them, and it resulted in considerable 
But the next year, when 


one came 


have increased 


saving. 


~~ ee 
BUILDING, 


second ex- 
disastrous 
than the first successful. 
Before the in Mel- 
bourne and Sydney reached England 
there was a great fall in prices, and in 
one merchant 


others followed the 


periment 


suit, 
much 
had 
wool 


was more 
been 


purchased 


consequence confessed 


to a loss of £70,006, whilst a spinning 
firm were losers to the extent of £50,- 


000. 1890, the dan- 
been re- 
The purchase of wool in ad- 
vance of a two month's voyage is evi- 
dently far too speculative for well- 
coustituted business minds, and there 


is. therefore, the 


and 
has not 


This was in 
gerous proceeding 


peated. 


every prospect of 





COTTON MANUFACTURING IN 


Wool 


and prosper W th the growth and pros- 


Exchange continuing to grow 


perity of the trade of which it is the 
chosen centre. 





Progress in Cotten Mannfacturing in 
Russia. 


Read betore the New England Cotton Man 
ufacturers’ Association, at Philadelphia, by 
Viadimir P. Polevoy. 


Continued from November. 


In almost all our mills there is a 


tendency to introduce machines which 


would reduce the number of workmen 


and make the work of an individual 


workman easier. The picker and mix 


ing rooms are furnished with the 


latest automatic feeders, sorting 


grates, pneumatic cotton elevators 


and the exhaust openers, which, be- 
sides the improvement in the hygienic 
through 


conditions of the workmen, 


the removal of the dust, lessen the 
The revolving flat cards of En 
and 


heads are con- 


work. 


glish make are introduced more 
more, and the railway 
sequently dispensed with. The comb- 


ing machines are also widely intro- 
duced in The 
drawing rolls found their application 
in Russian mills, and quite a number 


of them from 


our mills. metallic 


have been imported 


America. As regards the ring spin 
ning frames, up to a very recent time 
such frames have been used only for 
but lately 
are speedily replacing 
spinning filling yarn. 


ring frames 


the mules in 


warp yarns, 
rhis system of 
found favor in the 
and 


spinning evidently 


eyes of Russian manufacturers, 


now we see some mills equipped ex- 
ring frames for the final 
both and filling 
yarns. In the business the 


clusively by 
spinning of warp 
weaving 
wide application of Jacquards and 
dobbies is noticeable, and it is a ques- 
tion of but a short time when the cele- 
brated Northrop loom will find its way 
to the Russian cotton mills. 

The application of accident-prevent- 
ing devices to different spinning and 
weaving machines, is an accomplished 
fact 
and absence of 


in almost all the mills in Russia, 
such devices appears 
now as an anachronism.| As regards 
the efforts of the mill 


improvement of life con 


owners in the 


direction of 


RUSSIA 


ditions and sanitary surroundings of 


their workmen, it must be said that 


were not limited to the 


eiborts 


lmprovellent of the interior of the 


mills, but were extended to the living 


quarters of the work people in the 


way of constructing model houses in 


accordance with the latest hygienic 


principles as regards the size, light, 


ventilation and other conveniences for 
; of the workmen. 
ot be ont of place to say a 
few words regarding the relation be- 
tween the employer and the workmen 
Here in America 


in Russian mills. 


the help is hired by week, day or 


piece work. At the end of the week 
the operative draws his wages, and if 
laid off 


for an indefinite period; and the opera- 


the work is slack he may be 


tive in his turn may give notice to the 
employer regarding his intention to 
leave and find employment elsewhere. 
Here, the liability of the employer is 
limited to the wages paid to the work- 
man. The employer has nothing to do 
with the outside life of his workmen, 
where he lives, how he lives, whether 
a hospital 
Each 


and 


he has a church to go to or 


to be treated in when needed. 


workman has his own doctor 
pays for the professional serivces of 
the same out of his own pocket. An 
state of things is 
It is true that the 


. , 
Russian 


different 


Russia. 


entirely 
found in 
’ 


ages ol a 


workman are 
twice or three times lower than the 
wages of an American workman, and 
twice as low as that of an English 
workman, but in Russia the employer 
help only 


is compelled to hire his 


twice a year, and not by day or week, 
but for a period of six months. This 
usually takes place after the Easter 
holidays and in the fall. At that time 
help 


Outside of his pay 


he is also free to discharge his 
if he so desires. 


(which is calculated per day, and in 


some cases per month, and sometimes, 


in rare cases, though, by piece work) 


the workman is provided, free of 


charge, with lodging (for families 


separate rooms are given, or if no 
quarters are provided by the employer, 
lieu of 
When 
it the 


mill's hospital free of charge, medical 


money is allowed in 


fuel, water and light. 


rent 
roonis), 


a workman is sick he is treated 
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bv -\p being afforded gratis also to the 
f . nilies of work people. Care is taken 


cf the 
1aothers are at 


and 
work in the mill, for 
purposes there are 


children whose fathers 


which established 
free children refuges, and for infants, 
cradle rooms. Each mill jas a school 
for the children, all the expenses of 
which are borne by the mill owners. 
Nay, the mill 


provide for the spiritual needs of his 


owner is expected to 


workmen, so that mills have to keep 
n church or two, or even three, as is 


the case with the Great Jaroslavskaia 
Manufactura. 

I must mention the fact that the mill 
owners have elicited a highly laudable 
spirit in meeting the demands of the 


vovernment by doing even more tor 


the bettering of conditions of their 
workmen than was required cf 
They build 


houses for the benefit of 


them, 


hospitals, schools, aluis- 
their work- 
like the 


Manufactura, 


men, and some of them, 
owners of Jaroslavskaia 
illustrated in November issue, Messrs. 
Karsinkines, went so far us to build a 
theatre for the enjoyment of their 
work people; and ali tris ts done at 
the expense of the and en- 


owners 
tirely free to the workmen. 
Notwithstanding the willingness of 
the mill owners to further the inter 


their workmen, they are often 


ePSTS O}1 
handicapped by the burdensome re- 


quirements of the government, Jike, 
for instance, keeping a police force in 
Russian 


the mill, which the passport 


system makes imperative. Outside of 
this, the annoyance caused by the fac 
tory inspectors cannot be paralleled to 
Europe and 
liberal 


anything of this kind in 


America. Owing to the ideas 


which prevail in Russia since the 


latter part of Alexander IIIL.’s reign, 
the places like those of factory inspec 
tors are filled by men with pronounced 
liberal ideas. And in Russia, owing to 
peculiar Russian conditions, men with 
such ideas regard the employers, if not 
as sworn enemies of the employed, yet 
as creatures fully devoid of any sym- 
pathy with the working classes, and 
rule 


the employee 


therefore on every occasion 


everything in favor of 
against the employer, so that a factory 
inspector in Russia, with a few excep 


tions, is regarded as a kind of nuis 
ance. 
It is highly creditable to the 


Rus 
sian government to take the part of 
is sometimes 


mill 
owners and stands in the way of in 


the workman, but this 


done to the detriment of the 


troducing labor-saving machinery in 


the mills. Take, for instance, the 
Northrop loom. At the present time 
in our mills, one weaver tends to only 
two looms. If you were to make one 
inan look after four looms, which he 
could do with considerable less trouble 
and with profit to himself, he would 
turn around and demand double pay, 
and the government 
up. If he 


looms, he 


would back him 


were to look after eight 


would be sure to demand 


four times his pay, and so on. 
The 


devices in Russia was marked by ter 


introduction of labor-saving 
rible riots and bloodshed and destrue 


tion of property unrivalled in any 


other country. ‘This alone makes the 
government to stand constantly on the 
watch between the employers and the 
When the looms 
were introduced in the mill of Scheib 
ler, in 


employees. power 


Poland, th 
this meant the 


kussian 
workmen, feeling that 


Lodz. 


loss of work for one-half of their 


number, destroyed the mill, not leay 


ing one stone upon another. This is 


What makes the Russian mill owners 


shy of the immediate introduction of 
the Northrop 


loom, which has been 


tested in Russia and found to work 


satisfactorily. To this is coupled 


another circumstance which makes 


the Russian manufacturers not over 


zealous in the introduction of new in 
ventions, viz., that at the present time, 
even with old loomsand machines, the) 
get 20, 30, 50, 


nnd some instances, 


high as 80 per cent. on the capital in 
The 
high tariff on yarns and cotton goods 


vested in the mills. extremely 
makes it possible to get as high as 80 
per cent. on capital invested, and have 
the sales of manufactured yarns and 
cloths to be made for one, two or even 
three years ahead. I read in Russian 
that at Nijni lair, 
yarns and calicoes have been sold up 
to May, 1899. 


papers Novgorod 


(To be continued.) 

















Southern Factory Help. 


We show on this page a group of 
Southern factory help, which we think 
will be particularly interesting at this 
time when there igs so much discussion 
concerning the labor competition be 
tween Northern and Southern cotton 
mills. Those who have visited South- 
ern factories and observed the belp 
therein, have been impressed with 
their good appearance and intelligence. 
The work people are from the yeo 
manry of the South, and each mill 
draws very largely from its immediate 


SOUTHERN FACTORY 
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upon that fabric, and after a cloth is 
woven it must have a place in the 
trade, else it is not wanted. 





Mercerized Cotton. 


It has been found that cotton when 
mercerized in a_ strongly stretched 
condition, ard washed while. still 
stretched, takes a silken gloss and ac- 
quires a greater strength. After the 
cotton yarn or cloth is subjected in a 
highly stretched condition to the ac 
tion of lyes, the purpose being cffected 


when the material takes a parchment- 
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neighborhood for its employees. 
There is very little foreign population 
in these mills, or in the rural districts 
of the South. The natural capacity of 
the Southern operatives is fully on a 
par with that of those in Northern 
mills. 

This illustration was used in a re 
cent lecture on cotton cultivation, by 
Cc. P. Brooks, director of the Lowell 
Textile School. 

—There are certain staples even inso 
called faney goods and in almost all 
eases, the organization which largely 
fixes the price, limits the amount of 
“pattern” or design which can he put 
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like appearance, it is washed while 
still stretched, “until the internal 
stresses existing in the fibre have 
ceased.”” On removal from the stretch- 
ing apparatus it may then be dyed or 
otherwise treated without fear of 
shrinking. Instead of using a special 
stretching device, the fibre may be 
subjected to the action of strong alka- 
line lye or acid while wound on cops, 
reels, bobbins, ete., in which state the 
thread is in tension. It is advisable to 
use apparatus specially suited for the 
treatment of cops, ete., in this case, 
for obvious reasons. If the loose or 
stretched fibre be stretched during the 


mercerizing process beyond its origi- 
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nal dimensions it can be washed with- 


out being in tension. This moditfica- 


tion is specially suitable for very 
loosely twisted materials, which after 
the action of the mercerizing liquid 
and after the removal of the excess 


liquid are stretched beyond their di- 
mensions when in the raw state, and 


can then be washed without tension. 


Superiority of Diifused Light. 


The superiority of diffused light over 


that which is direct is now generally 
insisted upon by scientific experts, the 


fact being urged that, while the latter 


wearies the eyes and predisposes to 
short-sightedness, the former is, like 
sunlight, soft and soothing. The 


principle involved in lighting a room 


by this method is certainly  suffi- 
ciently simple and practicable for 
its general adoption, consisting, that 


reflected upon the 
aud walls the required lu- 
thus fall softly 
on the desk or work table. All that is 
this result 
place a reflector not above the source 


of light, but 


is, in having 


ceilings 


minous rays, which 


necessary to secure is to 


below it, by which ar- 


rangement all the rays are reflected 
towards the ceiling. In some of the 
public assembly places and _ institu- 


tions of France, unique methods are 
resorted to in carrying out this plau 

as at the school of St. Cyr, where a 
conical reflector, painted entirely white, 
is placed under the are lights—while 
at the 


flector is used, which is bronzed on the 


lyceum in Aix, a parabolic re- 


lower and silvered on the upper part; 
a great light is thus obtained far more 
than if direct. 


Rubber Rest for Shearing Machines. 
The idea of an elastic or yielding 
rest for a cloth shearing machine is an 


old one. There are American, English 
and French patents embodying this 
idea, that were granted as far back 
as 1815. The object sought, as set 


forth in these old patents, was to get 


a rest with an edge of a yielding na- 
ture, so that knots or bunches on the 


into its 


back of the goods would sink 
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soft bed and not lift the cloth into th 
blades and cause shear marks. 

tried, bu 
with little success until rubber was in 


Various substances were 
troduced and even then, as the manu 


facture of rubber was yet in its i: 


fancy, a perfectly elastic rest was not 
attained. 

With the recent advances in rubber 
manufacture, the making of a rubber 
uniform diameter and 
Such tubes are 
now used as the elastic edge to hold 
the cloth to be sheared up to the cut 
ting edge of a cloth shearing machine, 


and they are found to be perfectly sat 


tube of almost 


texture is possible. 


isfactory. 

If the supporting groove in which 
the tube is held is jointed at both ends 
and furnished with list saving ms: 
chanism like that of a Parks & Wool 
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then the 
the cloth up 


son shear, tube will suport 
to any desired distanc 
from the edge of the cloth as it may 
be adjusted. The there 
fore automatically saved from cutting 


selvedge is 


exactly as in the steel list saving rest 
Parks & Woolson 


thick, cockly cr loose listing is perfect 


shear and 


or a 
ly preserved. 

The outline cut herewith, shows the 
form of list saving rubber rest 
built by the Parks and Woolson Ma 
chine Company, of 


latest 


Springfield, Ver 


mont. This is the result of much ex 
periment and study and they have 
these rests in practical use in many 


prominent mills. 





STYLE SUGGESTIONS 


In this rest the tube is simply ce- 
mented to its seat, like a bicycle tire, 
and after it has been straightened and 
adjusted it needs no further atten- 
tion during the whole life of the tube. 

Both double and single shears are 
built with this style rest when so o1 
dered. 

Old Parks & Woolson and other 
shears may also be equipped with an 
entirely new shear top with this rest 
at a cost much less than a new rubber 
rest shear. 


Style Suggestions for Woolen Manu- 
facturers. 


The opening of heavy weight coat- 
ings has been delayed by the unseas 
onable weather, and will be late. 

The wholesale maker has large 
stocks of coats, and until these are 
moved, he will not be ready to place 
orders for new goods. ‘There was a 
large sale of stock kerseys during the 
early fall, and most of the large manu 
facturers have stocks of goods which 
will last for some time, and this, cou 
pled with warm weather, will un- 
doubtedly make the opening of heavy 
weight coatings very late. 

There seems to be a growing desire 
to get away from kerseys, and the 
tendency is towards a radical change. 
What this will be it is extremely diffi 
cult to say, but the prevailing impres 
sion is that it will be the fanvy back 
covert. It is not intended to convey 
the idea that kerseys will not have a 
large sale, for they will, and the color- 
ings which will be in demand after the 
staples, are dark brown, dark olive, 
and green grounds with white mixes. 

As a novelty, there will be a demand 
for fancy back kerseys. One maker 
last year had a line of these fabrics 
and did qnite a_ business, it he 
seemed to be a little ahe: of the 
trade, which will want them this 
Beason. 

There is always a demand for very 
light tans and a maker who caters to 
this trade can obtain a high price for 
his fabrics, for this line is compara 
tively free from competition. The con- 
tention is made, and is well founded, 
that light shades cannot be made in 


conjunction with dark o 


count 


and 
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ger of Lord & Taylor’s dress goods 
department, has been made manager. 

R. H. Macy & Co. 
their carpet department by moving it 
Geo. C. English is to 





have enlarged 











to their annex, 





be in charge. 
































The Oregon City Mfg. Co. has se- 
cured C. A. Malse, Jr., late with the 
Rock Mfg. Co. 

Hardt & Lindgens is now the head 














quarters of Martin Geiger’s woolen ac- 





counts. 
Abegg & 
Henry A. 
5. W. 
Emerson 








admitted 
Rusch as a general partner. 
late of Ijams &«& 
part on the man- 
Juillard & 


Rusch have 











Emerson, 











has taken 
agement of A. ID. 
woolen department. 

The Cone 
has 
St. 














Co.'s 

















Export & Commission Co. 
Worth 





taken new quarters at 89 

















J. W. Thorner has gone with A. D. 
Juilliard & Co. He was formerly with 
O. H. Hayes & Co. 

Fred B. Harbottle has taken charge 
of Dudley, Battelle & Hurd’s 
goods department. 

F. W. Corse, of Hardt, Von Bernuth 
& Co.’s selling 





























knit 























force, is about to go 
with Sullivan, Vail & Co.’s dress goods 
department in the 

a. &. 


Juilliard & Co. soon in several large 








Vestern district. 














Phillips is to represent A. D. 














Southern cities. 
Whitman & 

the Watson 

Franklin Sts. 





Phelps have moved to 
Bldg., corner Church & 




















Dry-goods imports show an inerecase 
of $557,000 during the month of No- 
vember. Silks and cottons are respon- 
sible for the With 
ber to hear from, the year shows an 
increase of $15,300,000 shared by all 
Considering the rush of 
goods because of tariff enactment, the 
total is much below what 
been expected. 
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Jacob L. Phillips will sell the Ameri- 
ean Handkerchief Co., so lately incor- 
porated. 

















Thos Cullen, owing to ill health, will 
retire from active participation in the 
firm of Converse, Stanton & Cullen. 

Now that yarns are proportionately 
bringing much -hetter 

















prices than 
finished goods, some dress goods man- 
ufacturers have stopped their looms 
and are selling their yarns to knitters. 
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Edward M. Butler has 
salesman with Joshua L. Bailey & Co. 
He was formerly with Smith, Hogg & 
Gardner. 

Chas. Kahnan with C. A. Auffmordt 
& Co. and M. Geiger with Boessneck, 


signed as 


Broesel & Co. are to do a woolen and 
worsted commission business. 

J. S. Lowrey & Co. are to move to 
Worcester St., February 1, occupying 
numbers 115 to 121. 

Gone to Europe: John Grundy, of 
Spielman & Co.; J. M. Tappan, 9f Dun- 
ham, Buckley & Co.; A. Salmon, of L. 
Spiegelberg & Co. and Salmon & Lum- 
ley; Chas. Muller, of Neuss, Hesslein 
& Co.; Thos. Smith, of Fred Vietor & 
Achelis; Ed Horrax; F. G. Hallett, of 
Hoeninghaus & Curtis; C. Loewel, of 
Boessneck, Broesel & Co. 

Returned from Europe: Alfred Wat- 
kins, of the H. B. Claflin Co.; R. Lock- 
hart and J. Z. Batten, of Sweetser, 
Pembrook & Co.; Ewald Fleitman, of 
Fleitinan & Co.; C. Doehler, of J. & M. 
Lehman; F. Strubberg, of 
& Co. 

J. H. 
Clothier, 


Passavaut 


Corry, late of Strawbridge & 
Philadelphia, is to take 
charge of the linen, white goods and 
lace departments of R. H. Macy & Co. 
Judge Hillton, 


promise, is closing up the accounts of 


according to his 


Hilton, Hughes & Co., paying his son’s 
interest almost dollar for dollar. 


Wool Market. 


The principal feature about the wool 
market is its fineness, the fact 
that the bulk of the is held in 
strong hands. There is no anticipation 
of any less price, for this staple, but, 
on the contrary, the prospects are fa- 
vorable for some advance, mostly due 


and 
wool 


to the shortage of this year’s Austra- 
lian slip. Our latest from Goldsborough, 
Mort & Co., Melbourne, show a belief 
in a short Australian clip, amounting 
to about 80,000,000 pounds, the greatest 
absolute shortage being in New South 
Wales, but the greatest percentage of 
loss being in South Australia. This 
shortage is due to the prevalence of 
drouth, the effects of which have been 
much more severe 


than were 


indi- 
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cated some months ago. Sound, well 
grown ‘vool is extremely scarce, and 
although, perhaps, the general condi- 
tion of wool is rather lighter than last 
year, and burr and seed less prevalent, 
the staple is materially reduced, both 
in length, strength and density. This 
condition of affairs had a strong effect 
upon prices at the last London sales. 
The wools of the New Australian clip 
amounting to sbout 86,000 bales, form 
ed the chief feature of the sales. The 
impression that they produced was an 
unfavorable, though scarcely an unex 
pected, one. Some of the lots were in 
good order, and, taken as a whole, the 
quality of the clip thus represented 
was fine, and its condition rather less 
burry than usual, but in the majority 
of lots that were offered, the staple 
was deficient in length, very mushy 
and weak. A good many of the lots 
contained only inferior wool, and some 
of the good lots, even, had a proportion 
of hungry fleeces. This condition of 
the New Australian wool should be 
taken into consideration in comparing 
prices of the present with those of the 
last clip. Notwithstanding many of 
our mills are well supplied with wool, 
there is a disposition to make pur 
chases at present prices, for evening 
up. A number of large mills have en- 
tered the market and bonght heavily 
of Territory wools, making these rule 
active on a basis of 50 cents clean for 
the ordinary fine medium grade. Sta- 
ple territory is scarce, and the price 
strong. Ohio and similar wools of an 
XX and above grade, command 30 to 
32 cents per pound, in the grease, 
which would give the cost of the 
scoured pound at 65 cents, while Aus 
tralian wool commands 67 to 70 cents, 
clean. The woolen mills are feeling 
encouraged, and at present writing are 
showing their samples of new heavy 
weights very sparingly. The mills are 
well supplied with orders to run them 
for some time to come. 


Cotton Market. 


There is very little to be said in re- 


gard to the tone of the market, since 


our last writing. Prices remain about 


the same, or 5 15-16 cents against 


5 7-8 eents for middling uplands. 
Spinners evidently regard the price of 
cotton as low as it is likely to go, and 
this, in connection with the better se- 
lections that can be made at this time 
of the season, have induced them to 
buy comparatively heavy, considering 
the curtailment in production. Some 
of the leading mills in New England 
have been supplying themselves with 
cotton, and their store-houses are well 
filled, and temporary warehousing has 
to he sought elsewhere. The trade has 
now settled upon an estimated crop 
for 1897-98, of ahout 10,500,000 bales. 
With this crop on hand, there is but 
little prospect of the price advancing 
materially, but remaining abou. where 
it is at present, though the elements 
for an advance are stronger than 
those for a decline, due to the fact that 
the price is below the cost of produc- 
tion. which cannot exist indefinitely, 
though planters seem to be inclined, 
through the force of circumstances, in 
many instances, to plant a large area 
in cotton, with little consideration as 
It is thought, how- 
ever, that if the present 


to its future price. 
range of 
prices prevails until planting time, 
u much less acreage will be devoted 
to cotton cultivation this year than 
was the case last year. It would 
be disastrous to the planting, if not to 
the manufacturing interests, if anoth- 
er crop followed the present one of 
the same size. Present indications are 
that more acreage will be devoted to 
vheat in the Sonth, next year. This 
relative devotion of acreage otton 
and wheat is evidently agitating the 
minds of those in the cotton trade at 
Liverpool and Manchester, as noted 
in the query from Charles Stewart, 
that appears in our department de- 
voted to questions and answers. The 
Egyptian crop is estimated at about 


6,250,000 cantars. 





One can hardly expect to master 
all the different requirements of de- 
signing, as a thorough knowledge of 
the yarns which go to form the cloth, 
as well as an eye for color, and a 
clever pencil, with the draftsman’s ac- 
curacy and the artist’s skill, is re- 
quired. 
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COTTON DEPARTMENT. 


Mixing. 


W SCOTT TAGGARI 


It would be something wonderfully 
strange if, when the question was 
asked, “Why have a mixing?” a dozen 
good solid reasons could not be rattled 
off with promptness and with a degree 
of certainty in their correctness that 
would put to the blush, the solution of 
a mathematical problem. A few 
years ago the mere suggestion of such 
a question would have been looked 
upon as an interference with a law of 
nature, and scant courtesy would have 
been meted out to anyone bold enough 
to ask the question direct. Indeed, 
now-a-days. one must be very careful 
in propounding the question and also 
be prepared for a good deal of abuse. 

One cannot say with certainty that 
the question is ever really asked in a 
direct way. but of one thing there is 
no doubt whatever, namely, that the 
question whether asked or not, is fre- 
quently answered, probably uneon- 
sciously, in manner, and a practical 
manner too, that is quite opposed to 
the orthodex. The signs of the times 
are so suggestive in this direction that 
it may be profitable to spend a short 
time in examining the conditions sur- 
rounding a mixing, and try and arrive 
at some kind of conclusion that will 
assist us materially in answering the 
question, if we are ever confronted 
with it. 

In the first place, a mixing is gen- 
erally understood to mean a stack of 
cotton formed from a number of bales, 
the cotton of which has been to some 
extent loosened either by hand or ma- 
chine. A judicious mixing of the cot- 
ton from the various bales in such a 
stack conveys the idea, that the char- 
acteristics of the fibres from the dif- 
ferent bales are so eqnally blended as 
to produce the best possible average 
result, and in addition it is supposed 
that the loosened cotton forming the 
stack, permits the surrounding atmas- 
phere to permeate and cireulate 


through it, and so produce a temper 
ing effect on the fibres after the severe 
pressure they have been subject to in 
the baling process. 

We have already seen, in a previous 

iicle, that the best way to open the 
cotton from the bales is by machine, 
and also that the best results for inix 
ing purposes would be obtained when 
the bales were mixed on the lnitice of 
the bale breaker. Of course this last 
point is a question of convenicnee 
inany instances, but it can scarceiy be 
doubted that a stack of mixing is 
blended much better if the cotton is 
partially mixed before it is spread on 
the stack, than if a layer of one bile 
is formed and then on the top of this 
a mid layer, and on in layers 
eich layer representing one or more 
bales of a special brand. By this 
“layer” method, especially in deep 

xings, there is no guarantee tliat 
the cotton will be raked down from 
the top to the bottom of the stack and 
carried away to the hopper feeder or 
opener in this condition; if this were 
so, the method would merit confidence, 
but almost without exception the work 
is probably the most carelessly per 
formed work in the mill, and it is no 
uncommon thing to see armfuls of cot- 
ton taken away from parts of the 
stack and sent to the opener, which 
cannot jx ssibly have representative 
fibres from all the bales used. 

On the other hand, when the bales 
are mixed at the bale breaker, the cot- 
ton arrives on the stack already par- 
tially mixed, and in the spreading over 
the area of the stack it is blended to 
such a degree that it might almost be 
cousidered ideal. A stack formed in 
this way does not suffer from careless 
ness, rather the contrary, and one cau 
make laps from the top equal in blend 
to lap from half way or the bottom, 
and the chances are that an armful 
from one spot is equal to an armful 
from any other spot in the side of the 
mixing, so that at least one element of 
eare is eliminated by the using of the 


machine. 
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The method of making the mixing 


ean be gathered from the accompany 
ing sketches. Fig. 1 shows the usual 
mode of procedure when the bale room 
mixing. In 


is in the room above the 


this case the bales are emptied upon 
bale 


through the ma 


the lattice of the breaker and 


the cotton passing 
falls 
traveling luttice near the ce 
below. 


are now becoming a necessary and in 


chine down a shoot on to 

iling of the 
roen These traveling lattices 
tergral part of any mill that pretends 


to be modern, and scarcely any strue 
tural difticulty is great enough to pre 
their 
many respects are they found to be 


In the 


vent adoption, so valuable in 
drawing we find arrange 
ments made for four separate systems 
of mixing if they are required: at the 


Same time the whole can be 


simply 


composed of one systen found 
necessary. 

in reference to Fig. 1 it will be noted 
that the 
bale 


either of two cross lattices The ele 


Jattice immediately under the 


breaker conveys the cotton to 


vation shows clearly how cotton 
can be delivered on to the Cross 
lattice; in such a case the last cross 
lattice is stationary and feeding 
lattice is 
passes beyond the first 
therefore falls 


reversed so that no cotton 
cotton upon 
cross lattice and as this can 
to move in any direction, eithe 
right or the left, mixing stacl 
formed. 
When the 
wanted, the two feeding 


further n 


made to run in the same direction 


that the cotton, owing to the peculiar 
way in which the lattices are put to 
gether, is carried over the first 


ing without falling through, and so 
reaches the second cross lattice, and is 
placed in whichever mixing stack is 
reauired. ‘The divisions between the 
different 


wood, or 


stacks may be partitions of 


simply narrow ope 


I spaces. 


The reversal of the direction in which 
the different lattices run is one of a 
simple character, and is generally con- 
trolled by setting-on handles from the 
bale room, and is therefore under the 
lirect control of the person in charge 

f the bale breaker, 

The second illustration, Fig 2, shows 
the general method adopted when the 
bale room and mixing room are in the 
sine rool or on the same le 
cotton after passing through 
‘iling lattices 


parallel lat- 


es, and from these it is delivered to 


ne is taken up to the « 


two slighily inelined 


} 


lattices which feed the 


, 
cross lat- 


Six mixings are shown in this 
as in the last example, one 
formed. 


no difficulty at all 


an as readily be 
will be 
seeing how immeasureably superior 
s method is to the old one of carry- 
the cotton holes in the floor and 
pping it on to the stack. He 
e a considerable amount 
d labor: we reduce the 
ands employed, and obtain result 


a more pertect 
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ning along the stacks so that the cot- 
ton can be raked down and placed on 
the lattice in any part of the room and 
delivered to the openings without the 
necessity of carrying. 

sefore proceeding further, let us 
pause and inquire into the process so 
far as it has gone and see if the be- 
ginning of an answer cannot be dis- 
covered to the question, “why have 
mixing’ 

In the first place, the bale is a hard 
compressed mass of cotton. It is very 
desirable that this should be opened to 
its fullest extent before it reaches that 
delicate pie ce of mechanism called the 
ecard, indeed, it ought to be understood 
that every machine through which cot 
ton passes ought to serve the purpose 
of preparing the cotton so that the 


ON 





next machine will do its work more 
efficiently. This introduces the pulling 
process, by hand or machine. Now we 
all know that directly the bands of a 
bale are loosened, the volume of the 
bale increases immediately to a large 
percentage of its former size, even ex- 
ceeding 25 per cent. in bulk in very 
hard pressed bales. If a bale is left 
simply with its bands loosened for 
several days exposed to the atmo- 
sphere of the room no further percep- 
tible expansion will take place. It was 
found, on the contrary, that, during a 
series of experiments that the writer 
conducted, a slight decrease took place 


in many bales, so that from this we 
may conclude that the air had little 
effect on the cotton so far as bulk was 
concerned, 

After the cotton is passed through 
the bale breaker, it is in so loose a 
condition tbat its volume is consider 
ably increased, and if equal volumes 
are taken of bale cotton and cotton 
from the bale breaker it will be found 
that, weight for weight, the cotton 
from the machine is eight times more 
bulky than previously. This is a great 
advantage and shows the favorable 
side of the pulling process. 

The cotton is then formed into a 
stack, and if after a few days, com 
parison be made between the stack 
cotton and the bale cotton, it will be 
found that instead of being eight times 
more open, the relative volumes have 
been decreased, and this is still fur 
ther emphasized when a large stack is 
aken for a comparison; as it was 
found that the density of the stack of 
cotton after pulling was only half 
what it was before it was put on the 
stack, namely, four times more bulky 
than the bale. In other words, the 
compressed bale was only expanded to 


four times its size when in the mixing 


stack ready for the opening machine; 
or the mere fact of forming a mixing 
had reduced its volume one-half what 
it was as it emerged from the bale 
breaker or the hands of the pullers. 
Moreover, the stack, instead of expand 
ing, as one would suppose, through 
the beneficial tempering action of the 
surrounding air, decreased in bulk; 
thus showing that whatever other ef 
fect we obtain from a mixing, it can 
not be said that it becomes more open 
or gives the cotton a character whieh 
makes the opening process the easier. 





--In practice one manufacturer talks 
of making his cloth in the loom, by 
which phrase he means that its firm- 
ness of structure and its chief wear- 
ing qualities are acquired during and 
not after, weaving. 

Cloth analysis, although often con- 
sidered dull work by a beginner in its 
study, is not without fascination to 
the more expert and experienced de- 
signer 





Leno or Gauze Weaving. 


Continuing from our previous 
“chats” in which we were confined to 
the “half-leno” weaves, we now take 
up the leno weave known as the “full 
leno.” As previously explained, to 
make a pure gauge we must have ut 
least two picks, viz: a doup pick and 
a crossing pick continually repeated. 
Of course, we can have as many picks 
as we wish in either shed, but the 
point is that when the doup thread is 


raised to the right of the crossing 
thread for any number of picks, it 
must be passed immediately to the left 
of the crossing threads and held up 
for any number of picks and repeat. 
Wher there are any plain or other 
picks woven with the doup and cross- 
ing threads, it is called leno. The 
first “full leno” weave that we shall 
look into is a weave in which the doup 
and crossing threads weave plain, a 
number of picks before the doup 
thread is passed to the left of the 
crossing threads, then weaving a num- 
ber of plain picks before the doup 
thread is passed back to the right. 
lig. 1 illustrates one of these weaves 
with one single thread crossing each 
single doup thread, and 9 picks of 
plain with the doup thread on the 
left of the crossing threads, then 
passing to the right of the crossing 
threads for nine more plain picks. 
You will notice that this pattern 
forms small squares of plain cloth 
by one or more dents of the reed 
being left empty and this single 
crossing of the threads. You will nlso 
perceive why the 18th and 1st pick of 
filling cannot come together. The 
18th pick being a doup pick, the doup 
thread is raised to the right, and the 
next or ist pick being a crossing pick, 
the doup thread is raised to the left; 
these two picks then form a gauge. 
The next, or No. 2, we get a plain 
pick by allowing the standard harness 
to remain down while the crossing 
thread is raised. To get No. 3 pick 
the crossing threads are left down 
while the standard harness is raised as 
though for another crossing pick. 
Picks numbered 1, 3, 5, 7 and 9 are 
really crossing picks, and the slackner 
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must be raised on each of these picks. 
The point aimed at in this weave, is 
to form a single opening or space, fill- 
ing ways, similar to the space, warp 
ways, formed by leaving one or more 
dents of the reed empty. 

You will notice that at pick No. 1 the 
doup threads have forced the crossing 
threads to change places. This is on 
account of each thread being at un 
equal tension by using only one bean. 
The effect of this weave is wade more 
striking and neat, when running two 
single threads on each side of the 
square, with the weave two doup and 
two crossing picks. But, of course, 
this arrangement would require an 
extra set of doup harnesses. This 
weave is seldom used on account of 





its tuking so many crossing picks to 
gain the effect of the single space; and 
as we explained before, it is the cross- 
ing picks that wear out the doups. 

Fig. 2 illustrates another of these 
leno weaves. In this pattern we have 
three crossing threads and a heavy 
cord for deup threads with five picks 
of plain between each space. ‘This 
weave is the same as in Tig. 1, as re- 
gards the crossing and recrossing of 
the doup thread and the weaving of 
plain, but instead of the crossing 
threads being forced into the place 
held by the doup threads, as in Fig. 1, 
they remain straight, on account of 
the doup thread running loose. 

You will notice that a space is 
formed between the doup pick 10 and 
the crossing pick 1. also between cross- 
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ug pick 5 and doup pick 6. ‘The idea 
was to get this space, but in 
thought of. 


the 


this space Was not 


9 


The idea in Fig. 2 is to get -ords 


from side to side of the cross 


to pass 


ig threads at a very acute angle, so 
as to give the effect of squares formed 


by the doup threads. 
I recall to 
that at Fig. 2. It 


lift machine with the 


mind a weave similar to 


was being woven 


on the double 






















W t Ch ! S Ss «< ple You 
will readily s tha f idded one 
more plain p ‘ pi 5, and be 
fore he cords ‘ ssed to the left 
t cords would be down on that pi 
add another plain pick, after pick 10 
and the cords would be down on that 
pick So that these two extra picks 
changed the weave from a “full leno” 
to a “half-leno” and so could be run 
on any dobby without the extra at 
tachment. Doup 
I i Texti Wor 


Textile Designing. 


Lecture by V. I. Cumnock, superintendent 
of the Boott Mills, before the Lowell Textile 
School, Lowell, Mass. 


Textile designing, in a broad sense, 
covers the entire 


field of weaving in 


WORLD 








all its branches, from the plain print 
cloth to a brocaded silk or iapestry 
It matters little whether the design 
be an organization of a plain woven 
fabric or a beautiful damask table 
cloth It requires on the one hand a 
knowledge of weaving and the cost ol 
the different yarns entering into the 
pial cloth and the eff of such 
yarns when combined, and on _ the 
rt he han i nowledge of the effee 


nber 





of threads on the 





incy of the pat 


desired ze and brill 


every 


thre: raised, allowing the filling to 
pass between the threads raised and 

se l¢ n the lower position. Once 
the filling having crossed, by lowering 


the threads which were raised and 
eley: ¢ the threads over which the 
fillin iS just passed, the series of 

and under the filling of 








ternate warp threads form this 


warp thre 


its regular upward and downward 
movement, there then begin on the 
face of the cloth certain other inter 
sections which form figures, the 





and breadth as well as charae 


lengt!) 


ter depending on the number and the 


time that the different warp threads 


are suspended or allowed to stay 
down - 
It will therefore be seen that in all 


woven fabries, the figure is produced 
by raising the warp threads, or allow- 
ing them to move out of their regular 
intersections, and that the edge of the 
figure is generally a series of steps, so 
that while to the 


mav appear, 


curved lines 


yet these curved lines are 


eye, 


simply right-angled iutersections of 
the filling. You 
see that in forming a figure, there are 


Warp and will thus 
certain limitations as to the directions 
which the lines can be made to take, 


as in the plain cloth, the lines appear 

































can raise ¢ 
called Jacq 
hame [1 
who in 


used 


Linke a 
The dobby 
from l 

loom 
term “lobby se 
compound-word 
was the 
style of fancy, 
one who raised 
were held in 


through a 


Jacquard 


occupation in 


hand-loom 


place by 
board 
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vy threads to 
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han from the 
intersection will 
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very old 
weaving of 
the which 


harnesses 
cords 


running 


like an inverted Jae 


‘t all designers, is the 


lifficulty 


There 


has 


which 


always facing a 
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ent 
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original 
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n almost all cases the organization 
which largely fixes the price, limits 
the amount of pattern or design which 
ean be put upon that fabric, and after 
a cloth is woven it must have a place 
in the trade, else it is not wanted. I 
would say here that my remarks have 
more special reference to staples than 
line, for 


to novelties all along the 


[ | 
| | feeee ff ieee | 
5 harness twill 


4 harness twill 
there are “Klondykes” in designing as 
well as in other walks of life. 

One other bar to originality at pres- 
ert, is the fact that we are not, as a 
nation, leaders of the styles which ap- 
either in 
character of design or color, and there- 


pear season after season, 
fore being thus limited, we follow the 
countries. 
It is to be hoped that the Lowell Tex- 
tile School, and 
character, will in time give to the sell- 
buying 


importations from other 


others of similar 


ing and part of the country, 
work- 
when a piece of cloth 
“Made in the United 
it, that that will 
the preference, 
that 
which are 


ideas of American 
manship that 
has the 
States” 


be sufficient to give it 


such good 
words 
stamped upon 


and there is no reason to doubt 
modern iooms, 


without doubt the 


with our 


best in the world, 
we can produce fabrics equal to any. 
It will rest, however, with the young- 
er, educated designer to make for that 
loom a fabric worthy of its production. 

One can hardly expect to master all 
the different requirements of design- 
thorough 


which go to form the cloth, as 


ing, as a knowledge of the 
yarns 
well as an eye for color, and a clever 
pencil, with the draftsman’s accuracy 
and the skill, is 


Therefore the art of 


artist's required. 
will 


always be one of specialists, one mak- 


designing 


ing the graceful drawing, one the 
another adapting the whole 
to fit the loom and organization, thus 
producing a fabric which can be sold 
at the proper price, containing all the 
above skill. 


coloring, 


Each of these specialists 


must, however, be 
fundamental 


again is 


grounded in the 
principles, and 
this 
school with its art, weaving and spin- 
ning departments. 

The artist must know the Width of 
the cloth, bird would 
from selvage. The 
colorist, the chemistry, and cost of his 
third, his and 
yarns, the cost of producing such de- 


same 


seen the necessity of 


otherwise his 
reach selvage to 


color, and the looms 


sign and how to make it fit the mar- 
ket into which it is intended to go, and 
at the same time each being dependent 
on the others for certain parts of the 
the knowledge must be com 
them all, and the more 
with the 
chance 


design, 
mon to inti- 
work of the 


there is of 


mate each is 


others, the less 
badly proportioned and oddly colored 
This of 
to the more complicated cloths, and 


designs. course applies only 
yet the principle certainly holds good 
with all designing, and should 
bear in mind that at any time he 
be called upon to fill any one or all of 
requirements, 


one 
may 
these and should take 
care to have the foundations so 
laid, that at 
developed as the occasion niay require. 

When one thinks that within a mile'’s 
radius of this place, all of this kind of 
art is applied in the 
form, and to certain 


rreat 


well any time it can be 


most practical 
extents is open 
to any practical worker 
ply, and can be 


who may ap 
obtained with a little 
energy, it does seem as if the school 
were well located, and that a 


practical 


eertain 
finish can be here obtained 


Fic. 5. 


5 barness sateen. 6 harness twill. 


Which it must be difficult to obtain 
elsewhere. 

By far, the largest proportion of 
cleth manufactured, is in the plain or 
base weave. This is of necessity so, 
cheapness of this 
weave compared with all others, and 


therefore the designer has little to do 


because of the 











with it, other than at times he may 
be called upon to construct an organi- 
zation which shall fill the purpose of 
some customer as to price and quality. 
Ir includes all plain woven fabrics, 
from the coarse export sheeting to the 
fine Indian muslin, regardless of any 
coloring matter put on it by the 
printer. The larger part of the printed 
goods are plain woven fabrics as is 
also the case in ginghams, although in 
the latter, colored threads are intro 
duced to form the design, and an ex 
amination of ginghams will show that 
almost without exception the colors 
are either in parallel lines, or at right 
angles to one another. 


(To be continued.) 


Cotton Carding. 


ARTICLE XII. 


The roving must be wound on the 
bobbin spirally and in layers. This is 
done by running the wave, which 
holds the bobbin gears, bolsters aud 
bobbins, up and down, the eye of the 
presser maintaining the same level, 
while the bobbin passes by the eye of 
the presser from top to bottom, and 
vice versa, besides revolving on its 
own axis. 

When the 


bare bobbin as near the top or bottom 


roving has covered the 


as is desirable, it is necessary for the 
bobbin to change its course and travel 
in the opposite direction. This is done 
by various methods, but the principle 
is the same in all speeders. The re- 
verse motion is made by what are 
termed the twin gears, which are two 
bevel gears set face to face. The 
twin gears derive their motion from a 
small gear, as shown in the accom 
panying illustration. 

“A” revolves continually in the same 
direction. When it is necessary to 
change the direction of the traverse, 
the twin gears “B” and “C” slide 
horizontally; “B” sliding out of gear 
and “C” engaging with “A,” thus 
changing the direction of the traverse. 

The twin gears are made to make 
this change in various ways, each 
maker having a way of his own, but 
the result is the same in all machines. 
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Another change takes place at this 
time. The distance travelled by the 
traverse is lessened each time the 
traverse changes, the difference being 
as much less as the diameter of the 
strand of roving being wound on. 
This makes a taper on each end of the 
bobbin. There is still another change 
operated in connection with the 
change of the traverse, that is, the 
changing of the position of the 
cone belt, which is operated by the 
rack gear turning and moving the 
rack on which the shippers, through 
which the cone belt passes, is fas 
tened, thereby decreasing the speed 
of the bobbin to accomodate the larger 
diameter of the bobbin after a layer 


ff roving has been wound on. 
The functicns performed | 


y the 
rack gear is to regulate the distance 
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travelled by the shippers each time 
the traverse changes. This gear is 
changeable so as to be applicable t 
any hank roving. If the roving is to 
be made coarser, the shipper must 
move the belt farther towards the op 
posite end of the cones erch time the 
traverse changes, because the diame 
ter of the bobbin will be larger, with 
each successive layer, than on a finer 
hank roving. The rack must be set so 
as to run without stretching the rov 
ing at the start, then regulated by the 
rack gear as the bobbins fill up. The 
tension of the roving is a very impor 
tant factor in producing good even 
yarn and cloth, and should on no ae- 
count be neglected. 

As shown in my last article, there 
must be some way of winding on the 
bobbin just what is delivered from the 
front rollers. If allowed to run too 
tight, the roving will be weakened 
and, though it may run all right in the 
card room, it is apt to break in the 
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the mule or ring 
room. Even if it does not break in the 
creels, it will trouble for the 


weaver,—such as filling, breaking and 


ereels in 





spinring 


give 


catching on again, leaving, perhaps, a 


foot or more without filling, in every 
few inches of cloth woven, for which 
the loom fixer gets blamed a good 
many times. It will, if made into 
warp, cause the threads to keep snap 
ping, besides producing wavy cloth. 

It is a very common practice for sec 
tion hands to run the ends a /ittle 


tight, because they imagine the speed- 
run better. 
also have a very bad habit of tighten- 


ers will Speeder tenders 


ing their ends, especially if their 


speeders do not run as well as they 
think they ought to. 

If the section hand would look tu his 
cone belts and see that they were not 
too greasy or too loose, he would .find 
the trouble: but, 


the overseer is there to see to it, this is 


source of his unless 


apt to be neglected. It is much easier 


to turn the rack back a tooth or two, 
than to take out a small piece of the 
cone belt. But the careful man will 
see that, every time he changes a 


frame from one hank to another, it is 


right at the starting poirt. 

It is a good rule to run the ends as 
loose as possible without having then 
come out of the flyers. Proficiency in 


this can only be acquired hy practice 


and using good judgment. When the 
cone belt is adjusted at the start, it 
must not be changed throughout the 


the rack gear. 


If running too tight, the gear 


set only by changing 
must be 
rack 


changed so as to move the more 


each time the traverse changes: if too 
loose, vice versa. 
Another source of annoyance and in 


convenience is that of buying bobbins 


in small lots from time to time, and, 
unless the overseer is careful, he will 
have half-a-dozen different sizes of 


bobbins before he knows it. That is, 
the diameter of the barrel of the 
bins will vary from aneighth to a quar 


ter of 


bob 


an inch, which will make it im 


possible to properly adjust the speeder. 
I have found it a good plan to have an 
iron bobbin turned to the same diain- 
ard 
order 


using, 


eter as the bobbins I 
pattern 


am 


with each 


send it as a 












When I 
bobbins I gauge each one, and if any 


for bobbins. receive the new 





are found too large or too small, I re- 
reject them, and send them back to be 
replaced by right-sized ones. 

The lay gear must not be changed 
with 


affinity between the rack gear and the 


impunity, as there is a certain 


lay gear, and while the rack gear may 


be changed without disturbing their 
the lay 
without 


Therefore, it is 


relations, gear cannot be 


changing the rack 
well to 


standard lay gear for each hank, and 


changed 
gear. have a 
regulate the rack to that standard 

standard, 29 coils to 
bobbin, on 10 


I take for my 
the 
hank 


inch on the bare 


roving. Suppose, then, | want 


to change to another hank, say 15- 
hank; I the 


which is 3.87, and multiply by 29 (the 


take square root of 15, 


coils per inch on 10-hank), and divide 
by 3.16 (the square root of 10-hank). 
Thus 3.87 x 29 3.16 = 35.5 coils 
per inch required; or if I know what 


lay gear gives me 29 coils on 10-hank, 


I say: if 35 lay gear gives me 29 coils 


per inch, what gear will give me 38 
coils? It will take a smaller gear. 
Thus 35 X 29 + 38 26.71 gear, put 


on a 28 lay gear. 
DoOrreR. 





As regards the physicial action of 
the fibre, 
the time occupied thereby, with lye of 


caustic soda on cotton and 


52 Tw., contraction takes place very 
rapidly; after the lapse of one minute 


the shrinkage amounts to over 23 per 


cent., whilst after thirty minutes it 
becomes complete with 29 per cent., 
these figures being, of course, only 


Whether the fibre be allowed 
to contract or be 


relative. 
kept by some means 
or other expanded during the action of 
the alkali, 
takes place, 


the same chemical change 
namely, formation of al 
kali-cellulose of the formula C,H, ,O 
2NaQOH; the final product, 
is not cellulose, but a hydrate of the 
formula C,,H,,0O,,, the 
weight being from 4.4 to 5.5 per cent. 


l ) 
however, 


increase in 


This change is the essential feature of 
proper, 
and other physical changes being but 
incidental. 


“mercerization”’ contraction 
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Science and Practice of the Construc- Then, to find the angle produced by 
tion of Woven Textures. the weft, find the centre of the weft 

- thread in the lines “CB” at “F;” 

F. BRADBURY. “ALD @ “ET ana “Ac et “ae 

. Join “EGF” and produce “F” to “I.” 


(Continued from December.) Irom the point “EF” draw a straight 


In the next example assume the  jjne parallel to “AB” and meeting 
angle formed by the warp to increase “\ D” in the point “H.” Then the 
from 45 to 60° (see Fig. 10). A straight line “EF” produced to “I” 
further decrease in the angle produced represents the average incliuation of 
by the weft will readily be observed the weft thread with the horizontal 
it being now 15° (Fig 10) instead of line “F H” or “xy.” which will be 
22.5° as in Fig. 9. The angle of 60 found to be one of ‘415 
may be taken as the limit of curva- Proof: In the triangle “A BC” 
ture which either set of threads can angle “A BC” = 90° by construction. 
make in single cloths and when both angle “C A B” 60 ™ construction: 
sets of threads form unequal angles. therefore “ACB” = 180 (90° + 

Construction: take any suitable point 60°) 30°, 

“x” and draw a horizontal line “x y” \nd in the triangle “G C F,’ 


unlimited towards “y.” In “x vy” take The side “G C” == % diameter of warp 


any point “A,” and with “A” plus 

tre and radius equal to half the dian tion 

eter of the warp, deseribe a_ cir And the 

which shall represent the diameter o warp 

the warp. From the centre of circle structio! 

“A” draw a straight line, “A P,’ per Therefore. 

pendicular to “x y” and unlimited to To 

wards “P,”’ also from the same centre And th 

draw a straight line “AO” unlimited and 

towards “O,” and making an angle of isosee riangle are equ 

60° with “Ay.” Further, with “A” as rhen. because the three inter 
centre and radius equal to the radius angles of a triangle are together equal 
of circle “A”’ plus one diameter of the Oo tw righ 

weft, describe an are of a circle “mn.” “CGF” and 

In “AO” take a point “C,”” equal in equal to 18 

distance to the radius of circle “A” Therefore 

from the are “mn” at the point where 

“A O” passes through “mn” and de 

scribe a circle such that its circumfer Further, the angle “ 

ence touches the periphery of “mn.” ali (construction), 

Also from the centre of circle “C” gle “CI°G,” forms a part. 

draw two straight lines parallel t Therefore the angle “H FG” 90° 
“A y” and “A P” cutting “A P” in “D,” 75° (°G IC”) = 15°, which repre 
and “Ay” in “B” respectively. sents the average angle produced by 
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the horizontal line 


when the warp forms 


the weft with 
“i I 
ap angle of 60°. 

The length of the straight line “A B” 
indicates the fractional part of an inch 


rE s,” 


which one diameter of warp plus ope 
occupies in the 


the 


intersection of weft 


finished piece, consequently de- 


nominator of such fraction 


the number of warp threads per inch 


represents 


which the fabric would contain. 


The following is a solution of the 
problem: 
Distance “A C” 1-60 1-60 —= one- 


thirtieth of an inch. 
Tet “x” = distance “A B” 
} » 


and since the angle “CAB 


in inches, 
is one of 


69 

tase + hypothenuse “An. 4 
“A C” = cosine of angle “C AB.” 

Cosine of 60° — & 


therefore x 1-30 — % 


and 30x = 1 








Hen 
of an 


ri + ¢g 30) 1-60 part 


inch. 


Cousequently if a eloth is to be 


made under conditions such as above 


it must contain 50 threads of warp per 


inch, and the number of weft threads 


per inch would be rather less than is 


represented by one diameter of warp 


plus one diameter of weft, inastnuch 
as the 


the straight 


weft is somewhat bent out of 


line. 
be necessary to 


It might here 


that these two examples (Figs. 9 and 


repent 


10) have only been selected to demon- 
strate the theory, that 1s the angle in 
cloth contain rela- 
more threads of warp or weft 
increase in 
weft 


creases, the must 
tively 
inch. or, inversely, an 
number of 
relatively 
curvature in the 
threads in which 


pe r 


the warp or threads 


causes a greater angle of 


respective set of 


the increase takes 
place. 
The chief the 


two sets of yarns to produce unequal 


factors which cause 












angles in a fabric may be enumerated 
as follows: 

1A the 
the two yarns, in which case their re- 
lative bending powers would be in the 


difference in diameters of 


ratio of the enubes of their diameters. 
2. A variation in their relative pow- 
due to a difference 
in quality or material. 
3. The structure, 


ers Ol resistance, 


weave 


4. he construction of the fabric so 
that it shall contain relatively more 


than of the other 
than would be ob 
tained by the application of the prin 


ciple involved in formula II. previously 


threads of one set 


set, Warp or weft, 


demonstrated. 


{n procecding, we shall aow con- 
sider the principle underlying the con- 
struction of those fabrics in which the 
warp pertectly straight, 
while the weft performs all the bend 


illustration of 


threads lie 


ing. An the structure 
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shown by a 


of such a fabrie is CLOss 


section through the warp at Vig. 11. 
the 


only shows the 


An examination of construction 


of this diagram not 


warp threads to lie in a_ perfectly 


straight line, while the weft does all 
the bending, but it also reveals the 
average angle of inclination to be 45°. 
For example, take any point “x” ard 


draw a straight line “x y,” 
unlimited 


point “A.” 


from “x” 
but 
take 


towards “y.” In “xy” 


any Then with “A” 
as centre and radius equal to half the 
diameter of warp, describe a circle rep- 
the diameter of the 
again with “A” ntre and radius 


equal to half the diameter of the warp, 


resenting warp; 


as ¢ 
plus one diameter of weft, deseribe ; 

pr’ and 
“x y? 
from 


semicircle meeting “x y” at 
“EK,” respectively. Further in 
point “B”’ at a distance 
“hy” equal to the radius of the circle 
circumscribing point “A.’ 'Then with 
“A’’ as centre and radius “ER” de 
scribe a circle to represent the second 


take a 























warp thread. Further with “B” as 
centre and radius “‘A T” or “A bh,” de- 


scribe a second semi-circle, so as to 





meet “x y” in the points “IF” and “G” 
(repeat the process to show a greater 
length of weft interlacing with the 
warp). Then to show the average in- 
clination of the weft proceed as fol- 
lows: 

From the points “A” and “B” draw 
perpendicular lines to the centre of the 
weft thread in its highest and lowest 
position, viz: “D” and “H’” respective 
ly. Then from the points “D” and 
“H” draw straight lines “DL,” “H M” 
unlimited towards “L” and “M” re 
spectively, and each parallel with 
“xy or “AB.” Preduce “DA” to 
meet “II M” in the point “N,” also 
“H B” to meet “DL” in the point “C.” 
Then because the side “AD” equals 
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or “DAY.” Join “HD” ithe lowest 
and highest positions of the centre of 
the weft thread), then the line “H D,” 
which represents the average angle 
formed by the curvature of the weft 
makes an angle of 45° with the hori- 
zontal line “x y”* or “A BL” 

Proof: In the triangle ““‘D NH,” be- 
cause sides “DN” and “NH” are 
equai to each other (proved) the tri- 
angle “ID NH” is isosceles, therefore 
the angles “N DH” and “DHN” at 
the base “D H” are equal; and since 
the three interior angles of a triangle 
are together equal to two right angles, 
and the angle “DN H” is a right an- 
gle (proved), therfore angles ““N DH” 
and “D HN” are together equal to 
180 90° «“*D N H’’) = 90 
therfore angle “NH D” = 90° + 2 

45 


























side 





the “RH” (each being equal to 
half the diameter of the warp plus 
half the diameter of the weft) and 
also “BC” and “AN” being equal 
(each meeting parallel iines with 
“A PB” and of equal distances from 
“A RB’), then the sides “DA” and 
“A N” are together equal to the sides 
“np Onn-"5 rE: 

Further, because the straight line 
“A B” equals two diameters, viz: half 
the diameter of warp plus one diam 
eter of weft, plus half the diameter of 
warp (“AF” + “FE” + “E B”), 
therefore “AB” equals “DN” or 
“CH,” and because “AB” equals 
“DC” or “NH,” therefore “DC” and 
“NH” are each equal to the sides 
"Dh UR. 

Again, because the angle “DAB” 
is a right angle (construction) and 
since the straight line “DN” falls 
upon the parellel lines “xy” and 
“MH,” the interior angle “DN H” is 
equal to the exterior angle “DA B” 


Irom the construction of the fore- 
going example it will be clearly mani- 
fest that the distance apart of the 
warp threads at each intersection is 
equal to one diameter of warp, plus 
one diameter of weft, viz: 1-60 + 1-60 

1-30 or 20 threads of warp per inch 
(assuming the diameter of the warp 
and weft threads to each equal one- 
sixtieth part of an inch as in the pre- 
vious examples. The number of weft 
threads per inch that would be con- 
tained in a fabric constructed under 
such conditions would be equal to the 
denominator of the fractional part of 
one thread in inches, because if the 
warp threads lie straight, the weft 
threads would touch each other. 


(To be continued.) 


—Textile designing, in a broud sense, 
covers the entire field of weaving in all 
its branches, from the plain print cloth 
to a brocaded silk or tapestry. 
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T. R. Ashenhurst’s Comments on F, 
Bradbury’s Propositions. 


World: 


10 t] e comments by 


Editor Tezxti/e 


‘loth 
latural 
angle form vy the 

a horizont 
through the centre 
is one of 380 degree 
grees, as stated in son 


He also 


a direct 


regards this asser 


slight upon himself. 


say just that Lo 


bere, 


intended for 


such 


was anyone, and, 
indi- 


made by 


morevver, l fuil to see how the 


eating of a technical error 


previous writers can be interpreted as 


such. 1 leave your numerous readers 


to judge if he is justified in making 


such a statement. 
Mr. 


is the 


Further, Astenhurst as 


that he 


since 


sumes only person to 
whom my remarks can apply and has 
the 


answering 


point, I have 
him. I 
cloth 
supplies 


therefore contested 


el pleasu e in 
observe in his notes on 


that he 


con- 


struction only one 


showing the angle of curva- 
mm which he obtains his 


subseqt esults. I further observe 
eloths in 
perfectly 


performs all 


that he is aking of those 


which the 


threads lie 


weft 


warp 
and the 


he bending. , for 


straight 


reasons best 


known to hil , he only supplies an 


illustration which shows both 


nd weft to 


warp 


form equal angles, and 


from which he makes mistaken deduce 


tions. In a friendly spirit | would 


suggest thut he would do well 


to re 


etion of his 


Mr. 


vise th s 


And 


wot 


further, Ashenhurst con 


fuses the student by stating that the 


ingle produced is one of 
The 


60 degrees. 


angle of 60 degrees to whicn he 


is the one presented to «he eye, 


Says. Now, it manifest 


the 


is clearly 


thinking mind that augle 


roduc ed by 


*( sented to 


ever) 


the weft or warp which 


the eye is an ever 


ig factor, that is, fabric may 


as it rests table, or as 


upon a 


passes over a made 


le garments as worn by the 


the 


perch, or Is 


sexes. Consequently, angle pre 
sented to the eye, 


the 


depends upon t! 


distance which observer is from 
the object, together with the height of 
his basis of as 


The 
refer has a defi- 


Therefore 


his persen. 


sumption is a fallacy. angle of 


30 degrees, to which I 
nite relation with the and, no 
the 


placed, the 


warp, 


matter in whatever position fab 


ric may subsequently be 
same relation and 


is maintained, con- 


sequently the basis of my system of 


Ineasuring angles is an unchanging 
factor and 
liable. 
Finally, I have all through my arti- 
cle pursued an 
line of 


must therefore be most re- 


entirely 
My and 
The article is a re- 


independent 
thought. inethods 
work are original. 
sult of many years’ practical experi- 
ence in yarn preparing, designing end 
manufacturing of 


worsteds, woolenrs, 
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figured and 1ixe roods, together 
with several n » years as a specialist 
and instructor the manufacture of 
woven fabrics. 1 have at my com 
mand an indefinite number of makes 
of fabrics, with which I can compare 

theoretical results. [In attaining 
hese results, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, Trigonometry, Chemistry, 


aphy and the microscope hav 

‘incipal as tants 
November ue, and n 
comments 


last para 


much that has been 
‘iteration of what 
article under the 
Patterns to 
rv to have a cle: 


‘sta ng as to follow the pr 


application. 


hen to return 
It is desired to forn 
t _ warp. AS 
out, the arp should 
number of threads to; 
corresponding wide 
them. The weft should 
close as possible. Then, 
starting point? There 1 
two. First, determine tl 
ribs per inch, or second, 
material you are about to v 
I will deal with both proposit 
on the general principles la 
previous articles 

Suppose the cloth is to be made 
cotton warp and worsted weft, and it 
is desired to have 48 cards per inch. 
Then it is necessary to tind the counts 
of warp to give a good rib, and on the 
assumption that the space between thi 
ribs is equal to their diameters, these 
would be 48 ribs and 48 spaces per 
inch, equal to 96 diameters of one 
thread, or a combination of threads 
forming the rib. Then, following the 
rules, or rather reversing, already laid 
down, square the number 96. Thus, 26 


ind this divi 
of vards per hank (9216 R40) 
nearly. So that the counts of 


warp should be about lls or 2-208, 0 


two thre of 2-40s would be a nent 


termine the counts « 


fineness 0 
int tactor, 


ie 
possible va 
- 


cards per in 


curvature of the wel 


nensions must 

Then to determine 
csperineh find the dian 
veft thread by extra 


of the yards j 


but obvy 


plus ten per cen 
very stable cloth 
result. For heavier cloths, 
nereased somewhat, and 
cloths decreased, but the 
ng too 
} 


ctotn 


from ove 


"1s0n 
10's is used, then 
is (840 >» ) 
inch, and 9: 
spaces per inc! 
here between 
which the first 
calculation gives: then the rest of the 
operation is ¢ in the previous case 
it there is another operation which 
not be overlooked. The de 
rv should know the weight of cloth 
ol 


ng to produce and should 
never put one into the loom without 


knowing it. Then all he has to do is 


nage < 
dyer 


(Pee +s sewn - . 
en sp diemstiacissld J ‘ath acim aie gpa ei 
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to work in the usual manner, the 
weight of a square yard, or the weight 
of a yard of any given width, so that 
he can compare with any known cloth, 
and if too heavy or too light alter it te 
meet the requirements. 

The weight of cloths may be altered 
by altering the 
number of picks or ends per inch, or a 


in several ways: as 


combination of the two; but in any of 
these methods the character of the 
cloth will be altered, probably, at the 
may 
for the development of 


same time. In many cases that 
be desirable 
some special feature, more especially 
goods, but there are 


in fancy cases 


where every characteristic of the orig- 
inal should be 
plete 


changing 


and a 
method of 


retaining the 


retained, com- 
knowledge of the 
weight and 
same character is of inestimable value 
in assisting in the development of 
some special feature. 

It is that 
weight, where the same character of 
maintained, 
be governed by the relative diameters 
of the threads, and it is in 
nection quite as much as in the first 
building of a cloth that the value of a 
knowledge of the 


obvious any change in 


structure is to be must 


this con- 


diameters of 
threads, or a ready means of finding 
those diameters, comes in. 

As pointed out 
the diameters of threads vary as the 


in previous articles, 
square roots of their counts, therefore 
it follows that the tiner a cloth is the 
lighter it is in weight, and the coarser 
it is, the heavier in weight. 


Take a rough comparison. Lay a 
number of bars of iron four inches in 
diameter at a distance of four inches 


apart to cover a given area. Lay 
another number of bars of two inches 
in diameter at a distance of two inches 

‘The re- 
and the 


will be 


apart to cover the same area. 


lations between the bars 


spaces which separate them 


the same in both cases, but the rela- 
bars 
will be as two to one, simply because 


tive weights of the two sets of 


the relative weights of the two sets 
will be as the 

Thus 44 = 
16, and 2° == 4, or as four to one, bar 
for bar. But the space between the 


bars being equal to their respective 


of burs respectively 


the diameters. 


squares of 


diameters, the relative weights in the 
aggregate is reduced to one-half, thus 
$— 2= 2. Hence the relation of 
bulk and space being the same, the re 
lative weights must be as 2 to 1. 

The counts of yarn being indicated 
by the number of 
length per pound, or by the yards per 
pound, the higher the counts and the 
finer the thread,--except in one or two 
systems of counting 


hanks of a given 


these counts rep- 
resent the relative weights, therefore 
their sectional areas will serve as a 
basis for their relative diameters, and 
this must be in the ratio of the square 
roots of their counts. 
Now cloth 
signed, and it is too heavy or too light, 


suppose a has been de- 
and it is necessary to alter it so as to 
bring it to a given weight, and yet re- 
tain every characteristic of the origi- 
that the relations 
between the diameters of the threads 
and the spaces between them inust be 
maintained, and that the relations of 
warp welt 


nal. It is obvious 


and must also be main- 
tained; there must be a 
change in the character of the cloth. 


Now 


otherwise 


suppose the warp to be 20's in 


any material, because so far as the 


principle is concerned there is no dif- 
ference in the treatment of the 
and that there are 48 ends per 
inch, and the cloth 
say, one-sixth. 


sub- 
ject, 
is too neavy by, 
Then both the counts 
and the nuinber of ends per inch must 
be altered. I[f it 
weight one-sixth, there must be a finer 


must be reduced in 


yarn with a diameter of one-sixth less 
than the original, or in the ratio of 6 
Therefore the will 
stand as 6:7::V20:Vx, or what is the 
sane thing as 6’:7°::20:x, which is a 


to 7. proposition 


little over 27 as the required counts. 
But the ends per inch must be altered 
now to correspond with this, and this 
must follow on exactly the same lines, 
that is, the square roots of the relative 
counts. V 20:V 27::48:x, or in 
another 20:27::487:x?, or re 
duced to its simplest form as 6:7::48:56, 
so that 56 ends per inch of 27’s will 
give a cloth of exactly the same char- 
acter, but one-sixth less in weight than 
48 ends of 20’s will give. 

If the cloth is to be made heavier, 
it requires to work in the opposite di- 


Then as 
form as 
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rection, lower counts and fewer 
threads, and the result must be correct 
because it is based upon the strictest 
scientific principle. 


Wool Carding. 


It should be one of paramount im- 


portance with managers and proprie- 


tors of our woolen mills, to engage a 
their carding 


medium or 


man to take charge of 


who can, on good low 


stock, gauge his stock for the amount 


of drawing required to produce the 
that 


that it is in 


proper weight and size of yarn 
goes to form the fabric 
tended to make, in order that it tray 
be produced at a mimimum cost. Even 
if a mill is running on strictly all wool 
goods, there is something more wanted 
than 


perfection of plant. 


foremen and good help generally will 


Competent 
produce the best and largest produc- 
tion, which means cheapness »nd pro 
fit. Of 
and 


course there are Inany vexa 


tions trying things to be ep- 


countered in most every department 
of a woolen mill, at certain times, but 
it is a good plan to keep a sharp eye 


to those things that are liable to bring 


the driving belt onto the loose pulley, 
and see that your lots are on hand in 
time in order that your machines do 
not wait for one another; see that your 
grinders or second 


cleaners, your 


hand take every possible advantage of 
time or occasion to do their work so as 
to make unavoidable stoppages as 
short as possible. 

But it is never good policy to keep 
the belt on the tight 


ecard is making 


pulley when a 


really poor work, in 


order to keep the spinner at work and 
his machines supplied with roping. A 
full rack of 


recommendation 


poor roping is the worst 
a carder can have. 

If a card room is running medium or 
low stock, much of the unevenness and 
consequent breakage results from two 
full or too dirty cylinders and doffers. 
Strenuous made to 
have every part of a carding machine 
clear 


efforts should be 
itself as much as possible. As 


every carded knows, there are 


little 
the card room that have a tendeney to 


good 


very many things throughout 


make Dad work, and one of the many 


things which cause the roping on the 
tender 


finisher to break and make 


work is the careless handling and eg- 
lect of 
be cleaned 


the doffer-rings. These should 


very carefully, and it is 


good policy for the carder, or his 


second hand, to do it himself, as it is 


very seldom that hand 
that 
important 


The 
jamnied in cleaning, or by the 


you can yet a 


will always be faithful in these 


details. 


doffer-rings are very often 
tender's 
carelessness when getting up the rop 
chance to wind 


ing, if it should 


around the rings as wipe-rolls; and 
often times the operative, in trying to 
free zhe rolls, 
When they are 
other way, do not let them run, even if 
the jam 


is apt to jam the rings. 
injured in this, or any 
is ever so slight, as the con 
will he 


roping comes to be 


sequence shown when the 


drawn out upon 
the spinning frame. 

There are different opinions as to 
the proper speed for the different parts 
of the There are 


carding machine. 


certain governing rules to go by. Care 
should be taken that 


run too fast, 


workers are not 
especially on the finisher, 
We should run the 
seven revolutions on the 


for medium work. 
workers, sav, 
breaker card. and on the finisher card 
six. The speed of the cylinder must 


be governed 


by the judgment of the 


carder and according to the grade of 


stock. If the fancy is running too 


slow, the card will carry too much 


stock just then, as if the fancy were 


set too far off, and if it is running too 


fast, it will throw out the stock and 


make unnecessary flyings. 

In regard to setting fancies it is bet 
ter to sect them by the sound, and have 
lightly. On ordinary 
first breaker use a No. 33 


steel wire for the cylinder, and a No. 


them touch very 


work on the 


34 steel wire for the fancy; and if the 


machine is properly adjusted, satisfac- 


tory results should be obtained. Judg 


ment must be exercised on the part of 


the carder in putting on the proper 
wires to meet the require- 


ments of the stock. G. B. 


number oft 


—One great difficulty always facing 
a young and in fact 
the fact that to 
nality is barred. 


all, designers, is 


a certain extent, origi- 
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The Hercules Cloth Testing Machine, 





It is well known that cloth furnished 
to the United States government, and 
indeed in many other important con- 
tracts, must comply with certain speci 
fied requirements as to breaking 
strength, and while in ordipary coin- 
mercial transactions the exact vreak- 
ing strength of a fabric has seldom 
been specified in amount of pounds 
strain it wlll stand, the well kaown 
crude thumb and finger test is almost 
always applied to determine if goods 
come up to requirements. 

Up to the present time, the ma- 
chines made for determining the 
pounds of breaking strength were very 
expensive, and beyond the reach of 
most mills and cloth buyers, with the 
result that cloth manufactured to 
stand a certain strain was unable to 
be properly tested, whereas it would 


be very desirable to know what its 





i 
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a convenient and reasonable priced 
machine for properly and accurately 
testing the breaking strength of fab- 
ries, such as cassimeres, kerseys, 
cheviots, serges, Italians, dress goods, 
ete. The illustration shows at a 
glance the principle on which the ma- 
chine is operated, its simplicity and 
convenience. The grips are so inade 
that the fabric is ruptured within an 
area of a square inch, leaving either 
side intact, and thus showing the 
exact strain a square inch of the fab 
ric will stand before breaking, an indi 
cator registering the amount of nound 
strain required to rupture the fabric. 
Practical examiners and woolen men 
who have used the machine, express 
themselves as well satisfied with the 
accuracy and fairness of the test, 
which settles all dispute and argu- 
ment conclusively. 

There have been several previous at 
tempts to put a machine on the mat 









































breaking strength was before it left 
the mill. 

One of the most serious causes of 
annoyance between manufacturer aud 
buyer to-day is in the frequent claims 
for allowance for all manner of causes, 
not the least among which is the 
strength of the fabric. Each year sees 
manufacturing approaching a degree 
of exactness which hitherto has not 
been necessary, and an exact knowl- 
edge of the strength of fabries has 
come to be an important consideration. 
Every yarn manufacturer has to know 
the breaking strength of the yarn that 
he manufactures, and the buyer care 
fully tests it on his own xccount. 
Cloth examiners and expert woolen 
men realize that the thumb and finger 
test for trying fabrics is almost use- 
less, for after breaking one or two 
pieces, the muscles become weakened, 
and the following tests are necessarily 
uncertain, and indeed, any such tests 
are largely a matter of opinion and 
guess work, whereas a proper machine 
test is conclusive. 

The Hercules cloth testing machine 
is designed to supply the demand for 


ket for this purpose, but as far as wi 
have known, they have been uusiutis 
factory. The FElereules machine 
seems to fill the bill. It is made of 
polished brass and _ steel, Japanned 
castings, set on an oak base 36 inches 
long, 5 inches wide, weighing in all 16 
pounds, including handsomely finished 
oak cabinet. It indicates the strength 
of any piece of woven fabric from 1 
to 60 pounds. which is as wide a 
range as would practically be required 
for woolen fabrics. 

The price of the machine is $25, and 
it ought to have a wide sale among 
manufacturers, commission merchants, 
and buyers of woolen fabrics. S Me 
Knight, 771 Broadway, New York, is 
the manufacturer, and invites corres 
pondence. 





—The art of designing will always 
be one of specialists—one making the 
graceful drawing, one the coloring, an 
other adapting the whole to fit the 
loom and organization--thus produce- 
ing a fabrie which can be sold at the 
proper price, containing all the above 
skill. 
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Persian Fat-tailed Sheep. 


In June, 1892, Truxton teal, our 


United States Minister to Persia, 
brought on his return to the United 
States, 13 heads of Persian sheep and 
presented them to United States Com 
missioner of Agriculture, Secretary 
Rusk. As these sheep were said to 
require about the same care as Angora 
Goats, and as CC. P. Bailey, of San 
Jose, Cal., was known to be the larg 
est and most successful breeder of 
Angora goats, the secretary vresented 
him with the whole lot with the re 
quest that he experiment with them, 
and if successful to report the results 
of hfs experiments occasionally to th 
Departinent,. 

The peculiarity about these shee p, i 
the name indicates, is the broad 
tail which hangs down about ten or 
twelve inches, and is from twelve to 
fifteen inches wide, weighing when 
the animal is fat from 20 to 30 pounds. 
A baked sheep’s tail is considered by 
the Persians a great delicacy, the 


‘he sub 


choicest part of mutton. ‘1 
stance is also frequently used by them 
as a substitute for butter. 

rhe animals have proven very hardy 
and the dry climate of California 
seems well suited to them. 

There is no doubt that they are cne 
of the very best varieties of niutton 
sheep, and that they will always be 
considered a desirable addition to the 
live stock interests of our country. 
Though not as large as many of the 
English variety of mutton sheep (a 
grown ewe weighs about 140 and the 
bucks about 180 pounds), they mature 
much earlier and are frequently nearly 
full grown at six months old. A Per 
sian lamb weighs about 10 to 12 
pounds at birth and gains nearly a 
pound a day until he arrives at ria- 
turity. 

A cross made by breeding an ordi 
nary merino ewe to a Persian buck 
will give as large a lamb at three 
months old as the merino lamb is at 
six. 

Some time since, Mr. Bailey pre- 
sented a pair of Persian sheep to the 
University of California and they were 
placed on their experimental station 


at Paso Robles. 


Che San Francisco Chronicle 
vember 22, 1896, says: “Experiments 
n the breeding of a new kind of sheep 
at the University of California ugri- 
cultural experimental stations in Paso 
Robles and Tulare are now being car- 

d on, which give great promise of 

npletely revolutionizing the mutton 
and wool industry on the Pacitic Coast. 
his Vv variety of sheep is the result 
of the cross-breeding of the Persian 
and mering Their wool and meat are 
above the quality of any yet produced 
in California. The first sample of 

recently brought to Sap Fran 

. Sold at an advance of 4 ceuts per 
pound on the usual prices received. 
(nd as to the meat, it is hard, tender 


and marbeled to perfection. 


lay interest our read- 

know the difference between a 

and black frost. The late 

David M. Stone, the editor of the Jour- 

nal of Commerce, described it as fol- 

lows. Mr. Stone’s opinions were con- 
sidered almost infallible. He said 

‘Dew is deposited on calm clear nights 

ot deposited in cloudy or windy 

When the 


32 degrees on a night favor 


temperature is 
below 
able to the formation of dew, the dew 
s frozen, and white hoar frost is pro 
duced. When the temperature falls 
to the same point on a night not f 
vorable to the foundation ot dew, 
moisture within the plant may 
frozen without any deposit of frost 
pearing on the outside; this is what is 
known as black frost. The formation 
of black frost does not require a tem- 
perature lower than that required for 
the formation of hoar frost although 
the state of the atmosphere makes the 


cold more sé verely felt. 


The members of the Loom Fixers’ 
Association, Fall River, Mass., are 
conteinplating the advisability of es- 
tablishing a textile school of their 
own, Where they can perfect them- 
selves in their trade and make them- 
selves competent to take «are of all 
kinds of fancy looms. The object is a 
good one, and, no doubt, it can be car- 
ried out in a small, but efficient, way. 


~~ 
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The Knit Goods Situation. 


Stagnation is the overshadowing 


characteristic of the knit goods mar- 
ket as 1897 is nearing an exit. Na- 
turally, the close of the year is with 


dullest of 
with plenty of price shaving, to 


rare exceptions, about the 
times 
get rid of 
This year, however, to such conditions 


odd lines before inventory. 


must be added four weeks of mushy 
weather and temperatures that have 
extracted all the sunshine from other 


articles of commerce, as well as cu- 


cum bers. Jobbers, of course, have 
felt this more than the retailers. 
The crisp weather of early Novem 


ber, which came in jerks, brought an 
increasing demand with every upward 
the 


that stocks in hand were infinitesimal. 


movement of mercury, showing 


Therefore the temporary dullness has 


not brought as many concessions in 


figures as usually marks this period. 
The masterly inactivity that dominates 
the speculative boards, finds here fully 
as close a retiection as in any line of 


trade. The 
tions have, on spring business, divided 


mills with a few excep 


more equally the aggregate business 


several 
ten 


months, if not 
up to 


than for many 
Christmas trade, 


holiday 


seasons. 


s generally 


days before that 
reported as ahead of recent years, but 
this special trade does not affect knit 


goods enough, outside of a few super 


fine fancies, to cut an appreciable 
figure. There seems to be even fewer 


knit novelties this season than for 


three years Low priced spring 


past. 
stuff has the call and more’s the pity. 
Still, this siate of affairs will continue 


such grades are made 


as long as 
earlier orders. 
the last 


the best fleeced 


leaders to attract 

To hastily 
that 
have been scarce, 


outlet. 


review month, 


we note goods 
such having had es- 
The middle 


pecially free 


grades of cotton underwear’ were 
singularly neglected, upward move- 


following advances in 
fact manufac- 


ments timidly 
raw 


wool. In some 
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turers found the only way of keeping 
themselves whole was to reduce qual- 
Cot- 
in spite of 
Most of the 
sold up on 


altering quotations. 
stiff, 
cotton, 


ity without 
ton 
the weakness in 
better lines were cleanly 


yarns remained 


winter goods, with not infrequent 
ealls for exact duplicates. 

Re-order business on spring product, 
proved a great 
more conservative than the 
While there is no 


any 


has, during December, 
deal 


eral 


gen 
expectation. 
easing of 


positive promise of 


prices on low lines of cotton goods, 


some manufacturers express them- 
selves as likely to be contented if they 
hold their the 
movement of material. 

Much depends on the yarn combina- 
tion, if uot everything. 
the fall of 1898 
there are more than a few still harp- 
Busi- 


own, with downward 


raw 


Talk concern- 


ing has begun and 


ing on increased values in wool. 
ness 1s expected to show noticeable im- 
three weeks, as 


provement within 


fewer firms are taking inventories 


January 1 than was formerly the case. 
that the 
has given 


There is no doubt rage for 


Roman striped waists new 


impetus to the fancy hosiery depart- 


ments. It is safe to wager that next 


month will afford the writer of market 


reports better picking. 





Hints on Practical Knitting. 





J. Tl. QUILTER. 

knitting was, as 
first 
land by a clergyman of 
Wilham Lee, he 
Vicar of the 
about eleven miles from the now well 
Nottingham. 
constructed 


Frame work many 


introduced into Eng 
the 


being at 


may know, 
name of 
the 


Calverton, 


time 
Village of 


known hosiery town of 
His first machine was 
with the bearded or spring needle, and 
though this was, in a sense, only a 
crude representation of the needle as 
used to-day, still it embodied ali the 
essential principles necessary, and so 
truly did our first inventor understand 
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the requirement of mechanical knit 
ting, that in his first needle he so con 
that all the 


their 


structed it 
there in 
that 
everything 
included, 


requirements 


were correct form. 
Nothing 


added, 


required 
that 
viz., 


was not was 

was re 
the three 
bearded or 


beard 


and 
quired was 
parts of 


the 


essential 

spring needle: 

and the eye. 
As this article is to include all prin- 


every 
shank, the 


ciples of knitting upon this needle, it 
the parts. In 
spring 


will be well to know 
Fig. 1, a bearded 
shown. “A” is the 
beard; “C,” the eye. 
on Wililam Lee’s first 
on all needles made on this principle, 


needle is 
shank; “B,” the 
These parts were 
needle and are 


to-day, wherever and under whatever 
Needles 
still 
unaltered. 


circumstances they sre used. 


are made of better material, but 


their main features remain 


Each of these parts have a particular 
work to perform: “A,” the shank, re 


tains the last finished loop and is the 


the loop is 


the beard, 


new 
is for the pur 


part upon which 
formed; “B,” 


pose of keeping on the needle the new 


loop, but is of such a character that it 
holding 


can be closed, and so, while 
the new loop, the old loop can pass 
over it and lie hanging upon the new 
As the old loop travels along 


im- 


loop. 
the shank “A,” 
pediment whatever. For this purpose 
it is that the 
beard should be clear away from the 


It is for the purpose of securing 


there must be no 


necessary the point of 
loop. 
the point of the beard and keeping it 
in position, that the eye, “C,” is intro- 
duced. 

Every practical knitter well knows 
that not one of these parts can be dis 
pensed with, and that each must per 


form its part correctly, if the knitting 
is to be perfect. 

To form the loop on the needles on 
the hand Mellor’s 
frame, which 


frame or rotary 
form 


the loop and move it along the needle. 


sinkers are used 
Sinkers and needles work in conjunc- 
two different 
be station- 


with each other in 
First, may 


ary and the loops formed on the shank 


tion 
Wiys. needles 


moved to their various positions by 
the sinkers, or second, the loops may 
be formed and remain stationary; but 
the needle, receding by a special back- 
movement, brings the needle to 
that the the 


same position in relation to the sink- 


ward 


a position so loop has 


er. It is these 


knitter 


various positions that 
understand. These 
4 and 5. 


new loop, vad ig 


each must 


are shown by Figs. 2, 3, 
and 
in their respective 
the 


lig. 2 shows the 
the old loop, “O,” 
places at the first formation of 
new loop, the two being on the shank 
of the the beard. 
The point to be here considered is the 


the 


needle away from 
from 
regulated by the 
sinker which, at the point “D,” 
them 


relative distance of one 


other. This is 
of thu 


stands 


nose 


between and so keeps 
them in position 
The 


shown in 


that 
are still 


next important point is 


rig. 3, where they 
at the same distance apart, the nose of 
the 
them during their travel to this point. 

It will that “N” 
passed under the beard of the needle, 
while “O” 
one of the most important of all posi 


sinker having remained between 


now be seen has 


reinains behind it. This is 
tions, as two great difticulties here oe- 
eur if 
The first is in regard to the new loop, 


such positions are not correct. 
“N,” the secord as regards the old one, 
“OO.” If “N” does not ride sufliciently 
far, it will 
beard, and if the loops travel too far, 
loop “O” may, loop “N,” 
under the 
study 
“N” still remains under 
the beard, while “O” is lying on top of 
the beard, it will be that witht 
one or tle other of the positions before 
this could not 
sibly be obtained. 

Why? 


stand beyond the needle 


along with 


pass beard. 


Now, if we the next position, 


Fig. 4, where 


seen 


mentioned, result pos- 


This is easily seen. Should 
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beard, it 
both 


the 
pass on to it, 


have reached 
“QO.” 


“N” not 
would, with 
being on the top of the needle beard. 

Fig. 
5's position must naturally follow, viz., 
the needle, and 
Whereas 
mentioned, either “N” 


4’s position being obtained, Fig. 


the passing of “O” off 
hanging on “N,” as shown. 


under the fault 


and “O”" would both pass over the 
needle beard and leave the needle 
empty of a loop, or both “N” and “O” 


would pass under the beard and leave 
the 


one, as shown. 


needle with two loops instead of 


This is applicable to an individual 
the 
loops across any divsion or number of 
the 
various 


loop as well as to whole set of 
proposed, in 


the 


divisions, and it is 


series of articles, to show 
ways or mechanical means that are in 
the knitting frames 


using this class of needle, in order that 


vogue in various 
the correct positions may be obtained, 


and to show the defects that may oc 
cur through any particular movement 
being incorrect or not made at its 
proper time, 

What 


machine is 


is known as the timing of a 


important item, for 


the 


an 


though we may divide waking of 


any row of loops into a given number 
work to 


of motions, each of those 


gether or so closely following each 


other that, unless they are closely fol 
lowed, they may be unseparable, and 
apparent as 


These motions may be divided as fol- 


one continuous motion. 


second, 


thread; 
the 


lows: first, laying of 


forming of the loops over needle; 


third, bringing them to a position as 
shown at Fig. 3; fourth, leaving them 
independently in this position; fifth, 


closing the new loop under the beard; 
sixth, passing the old loop, “O,” on to 
the top of the beard; seventh, passing 
the old loop “O” off the 


to the new loop “N;” eight, taking the 


old loop “O” from the position, as at 


needle and on 


Fig. 5, 


commencing as shown at Fig. 2. 


to its original position at the 


(To be continued.) 





—T’he extensive range of cloths pro- 
duced in woolen and worsted yarns is 


not so much due to the use of the new 
or different distinct 


makes, as to the 


systems of setting and methods of 


manufacture, 
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The Setting Up and Care of Knitting 
Machinery. 


PHE LEIGHTON FLAT-HEAD RIBBED KNIT- 
rING MACHINERY FOR UNDERWEAR, 


CARDIGAN JACKETS, SWEAT- 

ERS, ETC. 
The readers of the Textile World 
will doubtless remember the interest 


ing series of articles, under the abov: 
head, which appeared during 1895, and 
which described at length the setting 
up and care of various types of kuit 
ting machinery: the seamless knitter; 
machine; 


the circular spring needle 


the circular spring machine with trick 


needles; the circular spring wachine 
with leaded needles; and many points 
connected with fixing and operating 
such machinery. The above types of 
circular machines together with the 
flat knitting machinery, embrace the 


broad classifications into which Ameri- 
built knitting 
with the 

Leighton machine, which is a distine- 


machinery is 
the 


can 
grouped, exception of 
tive type, and it is this class of ma- 
chinery which is described in this ar- 
ticle: 

‘hese machines are a type, in which 
the needle plate or dial is located out- 
of the cylinder, the horizontal or 
the 
stitches, while the cylinder forms the 


side 


plate needles forming cutside 


inside stitches of the fabric, which is 
just the reverse of the cylinder and 
dial type of machine; therefore the 


will be 


adjusting 


the machine 


different in 


treatment of 
somewhat 
stitches, etc. 

We will consider first the underwear 


style of machine, which is made in 4, 6 


and 8 feeds. In setting up the ma- 
chine when it is received from the 
manufacturer, set the machine on the 
floor about where it is to be belted. 


In fitting up a knitting room, it is well 
to set the machines in two rows under 
the shatt with room 


between the rows for the operator aad 
fixer to walk; 


driving enough 


machines in one row 
all facing in one direction and those in 
the other row facing the opposite way, 
then all the machines can be operated 
from the centre aisle. 

When the 
it is to be run, see that it Stands level, 


machine is located where 
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before fastening to the floor. The 
driving shaft should have such a 
speed as will allow the driving pulley 
to be about 10 inches in diameter to 
save unnecessary strain on the belts, 
and wearing the shaft bearings. 
Mount the bobbin stand on the spindl 
of the machine, adjusting it into 
proper position to connect the brass 
chain of the load up stop motion with 
the stop deg on the bobbin stand, fas 


tening the set serews tight on the 


spindle; now wipe the oil off from all 
the bright surfaces, using a little 
spirits of turpentine if necessary, see 
that none of the needles have been 
partly out of their grooves. Also 
see that the yarn guides are set right 
to deliver yarn into the hooks of the 
needles, and also that the laich open 
ers are set to go through the hooks of 
the needles correctly. 

The yarn may now be put on, the 
machine being turned a few times to 
see that each yarn guide is correctly 
set. Adjust the weight on the take up 
so that the web is taut when touched 
with the hand, the weight being put 
out farther on the arm for the heavy 
yarns, and for very light yarns the 
weight may be removed entirely, and 
sometimes with the lightest yarns, it 
may be necessary to hang a light 
weight on the small hook at the front 
of the take up; as the machines are all 
knit at the factory and the web left on 
the needles, it is only necessary to put 
on a spool of yarn for each feed and 
start it up. When a short piece of 
goods has been knit, you can see it 
plainly on the outside of the cylinder 
and judge if the stitches are all of the 
same length, if not, you can mark the 
yarns and see which carriers use it up 
the fastest; as the draw cams which 
form the stitches are all set with a 
screw theycan be adjusted very easily; 
the cylinder needles should draw suffi 
cient to cast their stitches easily. 

In this flat head type of machines, 
the horizontal or plate needles regu 
late the amount of yarn taken in the 
stitches, and it is very seldom neces 
sary to raise or lower the cylinder, as 
the only object in doing so is to nllow 
sufficient throat for the web to pass 
freely from the needles. When the 


web has the right stitch, see that the 
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garment neeasuring chain is made up 
correctly to give you the length of gar- 
ment required. After the machines 
have been running for sometime, if 
there is any indication of breaking the 
shanks off the needles, it would be 
well at the first oportunity to take the 
draw or knock off cams out of the ma- 
chine and see that they are smooth 
and free from any nicks or marks, as 


a stitch in time will som 





‘times save a 
good deal of work for a fixer on Knit 
ting machinery. 

The eains on the cam plate or hori 
zontal needles can be examined by 
taking out the two screws which fas 
ten the segments to the camplate; the 
segment can then be slipped to the 
left, by turning the machine by the 
hand a short distance, holding the 
segment still; in putting the segment 
back drop it over the needles in the 
proper place and slide it to the “ight 
until the screw holes come in line. 
The knock off cam in the veylinder can 
be removed by taking out the large 
headed screw which acts as a stop to 
that cam when knitting the tuck 
stitch. The cam can then be pulled out 
and replaced the same way. By pul 
ling the knurled pin, the ring can be 
moved toany position by hand. If after 
puttirng the machine together again 
any drop stitches should appear in the 
web, it will be well to look at the set 
ting of the cylinder cam plug. 

There are several ways in which the 
machine may be out of adjustment 
and ause imperfect work. if the 
stitches are dropping on the inside of 
the fabric, the cylinder cam plug may 
be set too far forward, the cylinder 
needle latches may fly closed just as 
they rise through the _ stitch. The 
yarn keeps these latches open if the 
cam plug is not too far ahead; if the 


cam plug is set too far back. the varn 


Dropping stitches from the plate 
needles or the outside of the web is 


generally owing to the yarn carrier be- 


ing too high from the needles, thus 
allowing the yarn to slip over the 
hooks of the needles; if not from this 
cause, the latches may he flying shut, 


as they pass through the stitch. the 


yarn carier should guard them at thi 


lt is 
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point and keep them open. Again the 
lift off the hook if the 
are too far 


stitch may 


stitch steels back of the 
yarn carrier should guard them at this 
a full length of 


which the 


forward after drawing 
stitch; the 
should 

needle by the 
the edge of the 
steel may lift the stitch off the hook. 
When the cylinder plug and plate 
needle are matched correctly, the cyl 
inder needle will be 
stitch as the plate 


hook 
that 


reaches 


steel on 


rests move from under 


time the hook 


steel, otherwise the 


drawing its 
needle is coming 
forward over the steel. 

If the geared ring carrying the studs 
should get misplaced in taking a ma- 
chine apart, it can be set into proper 
position by loosening the buttons on 
the outside of the cam plate, then lift- 
ing this plate out of 
turn the 
forward sufficient to set 


mesh with the 
shaft 


the steels in 


driving gear; back or 

their correct position. 
When the stitch cams or 

ground, or a 


knock off 
cams one put 
into the the first 
corner is rounded a little and the bal- 
ance is sloped off after leaving the end 
wide erough to hold needles at 
full length of the stitch; if more than 
two needles are held back they may 


are new 


machine, see that 


two 


break holes in the web. 

If a small hole shows in the web, ex- 
amine it for knots; if the ends of the 
yarn look as if cut off, having square 
ends, it by the 
latch of the needle at that place, shut- 
ting onto the thread, if the ends of the 
yarn are fine and tapered, the cause 
would naturally be a twit, or thin spot 
in the yarn; if the ends of the yarn are 
long and look untwisted, the chaaces 


was most likely cut 


are that the cylinder needle draws its 
stitch ahead of the let up of the plate 
needle and the cam plug should be let 
back a trifle, which is done by the ad- 
justing screw in the button which con- 
nects the plug and yoke of the 
chine. 


mia- 


Large holes in the work are usually 


caused by a poor needle, having a 
crooked hook or latch; a rough stitch 
along one of the ribs in the web, often 
indicates a rivet and as every 


such mark can be easily traced to its 


locse 


needle, by following the rib up to the 
needle on the outside of the cylinder, 


such needles should be removed at 
onee, 

Che flyings of the yarn should be 
blown out of the machine occasionally 
with a piece of pasteboard or other 
fan. 

In adjusting the thread stop motions, 
have them as light as possible and still 


not fall when the yarn is run through 


suitable 


the guides, 
running off of 
the needles, push the edge of the web- 


In case of a quarter 


bing up between the needles and hook 
it over the plate needles just forward 
of the 
thin the needles will push through it 
by simply lifting the web in front of 
the needles. ‘The extra wide throat of 
the machine at these places ahead of 
the yarn carrier enables one to do this 
very Broken 


yarn carriers, or if the web is 


easily. needles can be 
taken out of the cylinder or plate any 
time without removing keys or slides. 

In making faced goods, i. e. 
of the fabric and the other or 
back of cotton, it is necessary only to 
thread the 


one face 


wool 


wool into alternate carriers 
and the cotton in the others. 

ln knitting plated goods, i. e. wool or 
silk surfaces and the centre or intevior 
of the fabric of cotton, the 
threads should run through the quirl 
guides nearest the centre of the ma- 
chine near the carrier and the cotton 
in the quirls next to the outside of the 
machine. 


wool 


rhis plating can be done on 
the outside or surface of all 
tucked goods, by threading alternate 


inside 


carriers with all cotton, according to 
the side you wish the wool to show. 
Threading the wool and cotton into all 
the described to 
plate, will give both surfaces plated, 
either plain rib or tucked stitch. 

The Leighton underwear sleeve and 


earriers as above 


cuff machine being shipped from the 
factory all ready to run except putting 


the bobbin stand in place, we suppose 
that the machine is ready to knit. It 
Should be noted first of all where the 
pattern ring on top of the machine is 
set, as compared to the position of the 
chain which regulates the length of 
the sleeve and the changes in it. 


This 
is necessary that the machine Inay be 
properly timed to knit the welt cor 
rectly. 
If the web runs off 


from a sleeve 
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machine the best way to set it again 
is to operate the pattern ring by hand 
to put the cylinder into the 
welt, then put the web up in front of 
the yarn carrier and as the needles 
push out through the web the first few 
turns of the machine, the stitches will 
all be on one set of needs. After it 
is started this way, then shift the ring 
to knit plain rib or tuck and 
turn the chain wheel to match the pat- 
tern ring’s position and it will start off 


need S 


stitch 


The Hunter Combination Faller and 
Washer for Knit Goods in the 
String. 
manufacturer is 


Every woolen 


with the wet finishing ma- 
built by the Hunter 
North Adams, Mass., and 


knit 


familiar 
chinery James 
Machine Co., 
the attention of goods manufac- 


turers is directed to their machine for 


FULLER AND WASHER FOR KNIT GOODS, 


all right. Connected with the knock 
off cams on the plate ueedles there is 
a double lever which comes in contact 
with the inside of the pattern ring and 
are adjusted to automatically tighten 
or loosen the stitch while knitting the 
welt, cuff or sleeve. 

In many respects the 
marks on the Leighton machine will 
apply to the cardigan jacket ard 
sweater machine of this make, but in 
the racking machines it is necessary to 
be careful in starting these machines, 
after a quarter runs off, to see that the 
racking or shogging chains sre in 
proper position to start a new garment. 


previous re- 


fulling and washing knit goods in the 
string, an illustration of which is pre- 
sented herewith. 

This 


name implies, to perform the two dis- 


machine is designed, as its 


tinct operations of fulling and wash- 
constructed on the 


fulling 


same 
mill, 
attach- 


ing. It is 


liues as their standard 


but in addition, has special 
ments which render it capable of be- 
eflicient 


into the 


ing transferred into a most 
The 


machine in the same manner as any 


washer, goods are put 
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rotary machine, and are first fulled. 
When the fulling operation has been 
carried to the desired point, the wash- 
er attachments are brought into play, 
and the goods thoroughly washed. 
These two operations are performed 
at one handling of the goods, and in a 
very superior and expeditious manner. 
The shape of the machine is such that 
the goods have a free, easy motion, 
always lifting from the top folds. 
This prevents knotting up, undue 
strain on the goods, and assures econ- 


omy ot power, 


Grosser Knitting Machine Works. 


BRUSHING AND FLEECING MACHINE. 


We illustrate herewith, the Grosser 
Knitting Machine Works, of Germany, 
Whose products in this country are 
represented by Arthur Mueller, 754- 
760 Lexington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Their principal specialty is the Grosser 
patent knitting machine, on the Lamb 
principle, for golf hose, sweaters, 
jackets, ladies’ skirts, golf waists, 


gloves, mittens, etc, in fancy patterns, 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


In point of construction, there is 
nothing further to be desired in the 
way of thoroughness and convenient 
arangement. The frame is of cast 
iron, the casing of Georgia pine, the 
interior fixtures are of hard wood and 
bronze. The machine is built with 
soap box, valves, gates, water inlet, 
packing boxes, and stop motion, mak- 
ing it complete tn all details. It is en- 
titled to the serious consideration of 
progressive knit goods manufacturers, 
and the company invites correspon- 
dence concerning it. 


to run either by hand or by power. 
We illustrated and described this ma- 
chine in our issue of May, 1897. If 
run by power, it is made in one up to 
eight sections, so arranged that each 
section works independently of the 
others, and can be of a different 
needle gauge, but all must be of the 
same width of needle bed. The sec- 
tions are constructed so as to work en- 
tirely automatic, no hand work being 
required from the person tending, and, 
on account of this, one girl is fully able 
to care for the entire machine. The 


> 
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reason why many knit goods manufac- 
turers hesitate about putting in flat 
knitting machines is the fact that they 
only have had a comparatively small 
production. 
ience, and to make the machines more 
suitable for market, in 
the saving of labor and 
the cost of production, recent improve- 
ments 
thought, will satisfactorily meet these 
The the 
Grosser 6-section full-automatic sweat- 


To remedy this inconven- 


the American 


cheapening 


have been made which, it is 


objections. small cut shows 


abled to make the jacquard cards 
which produce the pattern at his place 
of business. He is thus able to supply 
his customers with new sets of cards 
at short notice. 

Mr. Mueller has recently been ap- 
pointed sole United States agent for 
the line of full fashioned hosiery and 
underwear, spring needie knitting ma- 
ehinery and auxiliary machines of F. 
Anton and 
Saxony (of the improved Cotton's 


Ludwig Sons, of Chemitz, 
Pa- 


tent). 


GROSSER BRUSHING AND FLEECING MACHINE 


er machine, made on the same princi- 
ple as described before. 

We illustrate a 
or fleecing machine, built by the Gros- 
ser Knitting Machine Works. ‘This 
machine is made in different 
widths, 10, 15, and 20 inches, to be 
sold at $38. $50, and $60 respectively. 
The machine is intended for fleecing 
gloves, mittens, hosiery, underwear, 
sweaters, cardigan jackets, ete. 

Mr. Mueller keeps a full stock of all 
needles and supplies, and is now en- 


also new brushing, 


three 


6-SECTIOUN AULUMATIC MACHINE. 


The great flocks that once were 
herded on the plains of the West are 
not there to-day. 
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Linen Under- 


Combined Woolen ‘aud 
clothing. 


the 


the 


One of 
for 


most important condi- 
tions health of the 
keeping open of the pores of the skin. 
It is of 
that clothing, and 
clothing, should 
manner 


man is 


therfore extreme importance 


especially under- 
be manufactured in 
that the will al- 
ways be kept as cool, clean, and dry 
When 
the 
of. the wool causes it to become flulfy 
fluif 
which clog the pores of the skin. 
of 


gard to these well recognixed 


such a skin 


as possible. woolen under- 


clothing is worn, natural texture 
fibers, 
The 


KnOoWD. 


or produce or fine loose 


consequences this well 


With re 
facts, a German has recently invented 


are 


a combined woolen and linen ubcer- 


garment, the object of which is to keep 
the 
perspiration. It 


skin cool and obviate excessive 
is made of a material 
that does not possess the property 
of 
fluff, and which finally 


dry to 


or 


disadvantage forming or causing 


keeps the skin 


that is say, absorbs the per 


spiration produced, in such a manner 
that the layers of fabrie in immediate 
contact with the body shall remain 
dry. 

It has been discovered by ntcacrous 
that 


cotton have the property of 


practical experiments wool and 
absorbing 
moisture, but that wool deprived of oil 
has this property in a 
but 
of 
the 


is made is woven or knit 


considerably 
“ater order vo 
of 


which 


gr degree; in 


pre- 


vent the the 


fabric of 


the clogging 
the fluff, 
the garment 
that 


pores 


skin by 


with surface which in «i- 


Comes 


rect contact with the skin, of linen or 


the 
prepared 


being 
The 


contact 


flax fibre, linen and wool 


preferably follows: 


as 


linen threads, which come in 


with the skin and are possessed of but 
little of well 
dried at a temperature of 212 degrees, 


power absorption, are 
then steeped in a solution of ten parts 
of paraffin and one hundred parts of 
benzene, 
lie for 
medium 


afterward being allowed 
to 
temperature. They then 
taken out and allowed to drip and are 
212 
The yarn so obtained does not absorb 
damp--that is to 


to 


from four five hours at a 


are 


then completely dried at degrees. 


any say, any per- 


WORLD 


The wool is allowed to le 


in a bath warmed to a temperature cf 


spiration. 


104 degrees and consisting of a well- 
of hundred liters 
liters of spirits sal-am- 


mixed solution 
of 


moniac, one and three-fourth pounds 


one 
water, six 
of soap, and two pounds of soda, dur- 
four 
stretched, 


hours. It is 
in clear 


212 de- 


ing a period of 
rinsed 
and dried at 
still warm, is pow 
heated to 104 
five parts 
and 


then well 
running water, 
The 


in a 


wool, 
bath 
grees, and composed of 
of 
parts of benzene. 


grees. 
de- 
of 
three 
then 


placed 
spirits sal-ammonia 
Each skein is 


stretched under strong pressure for 
three minutes and again rinsed in run 
While by the 


linen threads 


dried. 
the 
of 
duced eighty per cent., the Jixe power 
the 
degree by the last-mentioned process. 
The then knit 
by any suitable means to form a fab- 
ric having one side composed entire- 
linen threads or and the 
other side entirely of threads 
or yarn, after which the fabric, .f in 
the piece, may be made up into under- 
of rhe 
which direct 
tact with the skin, remains quite dry, 
up while 
that is to say, the perspira- 
by the 
The wool 
wick, 


ning water and 


process deseribed 


have their power absorption re- 


in wool is increased in a similar 


threads are woven or 


ly of yarn 


woolen 


linen 
con- 


clothing any pattern. 


surface, comes in 


taking no moisture, the 
moisture 
tion—is absorbed outer lying 
surface. 
like a 
moisture and keeping 
The 
with evaporation any 
the 


agreeable 


woolen operates 
the 
the body quite 
interfere 
than 


exactly absorbing 


warm. wool does not 


more the 


cotton, and has advantage chat, 


the soft 
maining 


linen surface re- 
contact 
the 


skin is possible. 


in with the body, no 


sticking of underclothing to 


the 


—No child under thirteen of 
age shall be employed at any time in 


any factory. 


years 


[ Mass. law. 


The 
Iceni, 


fameus Boadicea, Queen of 
the realm included the 
area around London, in the last of her 
with the Roman 


was stated to have been dressed 


whose 
encounters forces, 
in a 
checked costume of white and blue. 
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An Energency Valve. rine practice), it is usually impossible 
to get at the boiler valve to shut off 
FOR PROTECTION OF LIFE AND PROPERTY — steam until the boilers have emptied 
IN STEAM POWER PLANTS.—THE 
BROWN COMBINED SCREW 
AND EMERGENCY THROT- 
TLE AND BOILER 





themselves through the fractured pipe, 
which of course makes it impossible 





to render any assistance to those who 


VALVE. may have been overcome by the escap- 
ecmmenet ing steam or prevent the damage usu- 

From the early days of steam engi- ally attending such accidents. 
neering it has been apparent that a Another very serious type of acci 


— > S 


eS ee om epee 








dent which has become common, of 


be controlled from a distance would late, is the bursting of the fly-wheels 


very quick closing valve which could 


prevent a large part of the accidents of large engines, due to increase of 
to which steam machinery is subject. speed, which may have been caused 

In modern practice which demands by some very slight disorder of the 
the use of very high pressures and geverning gear, or other cause, and 





high speeds in steam and electric which accidents are often as destruc- 







power plants, such a valve becomes _ tive to life and property as the burst- s 

more and more a necessity. ing of boilers. ° 
In case of the bursting of a large The valve herein described, with its 44 

steam pipe (either in stationary or ma- attendant auxiliary means of control, z 
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and 
and 
practical, 


is the invention of G. 
designed fill 
widespread demand 

reliable emergency protection ag 
the referred to. It 
of a simple dise screw valve, 
added 
operates 


Brown, 
the great 


for a 


was lo 
ainst 
accidents consists 
to which 
has been an emergency pistou 
independent 


and in no way 


which entirely 
of the 
with its action, and which can be con- 
trolled 


manual me: 


screw interferes 


from a distance by automatic 


to cause it to close 
instantly. 
of 


upon this cyl- 


or ins, 


itself by steam pressure 


On the common form valve body 


is bolted to cylinder, A; 
bolted the usual 


inder is bonnet or 


|B Rkmansoas rene 


4 


WORLD 


To 
Fig. 3, it is 


the 
only 


valve instantly, as in 
necessary to open 
the vent or relief pipe, E, by automatic 
nianual means, which takes the 
pressure off the underside of the pis- 
allowing the pressure on the top 
valve to 


close 


or 


ton, 
side of the sume to force the 
its seat. 

The having a much 
area than the valve, it has a large sur- 
plus of power to overcome any 
of steam pressure 
long the serew 
steam passing through the hoilow 


pisten larger 
resist- 
against it. 
remains 


ance 

AS 
the 
stem, L, 
the 


out, 


as 


maintains boiler 
of the and 


pressure on 
holds the 


ms 


top piston 








es 


Gs 


VALVE OPEN 





ia 
= 

















and 
cylinder 
with a 


earries the 
(Fig. 1). In 
proy ided 


cover which screw 
hand 
is a piston, ©, 
fitting ring, H, around which steam is 
permiited to leak. The trunk, F, 
ring, G, the 


valve stem 


wheel the 


loose- 


also 


loosely fits a and screw 


against the 
to it, 


stem, S, presses 


but is not fastened covering 
closing the 
valve 
hand wheel, 


When closing the valve by 


or 
ain 
the 


passage, L, when the n 


is open, also when closed by 
and 2. 

the hund 
wheel, the spaces M and N heing filled 
with the valve 
the 
valve 


as in Figs. 1 


steam, simply acts as 
a screw valve, 
the 


forced 


pressure on the un 


derside of disc keeping the 


valve stem the end of 


the screw, 8S. 


against 


shut; but it can be opened in- 
stantly by the relief 
pipe, and turning the in to close 
the then 
back. 

The 
iron 
tended 
boiler 


valve 


closing vent, or 


screw 
turning 


passage, L, screw 


vent. or relief pipe, is a small 


which 
part of 
outside 


or brass pipe may be ex- 
the engine or 
of the 
and be provided with small 
lever at convenient 
the any of 
by will 
valve to close by the 
emergency piston. 

The same principle is applied to the 
gate type of valve, as well as to the 
globe and angle types herein de- 


to any 


room, or same if 
desirable, 
screw or valves 
of 


yr other means, 


points, 
which, 


cause 


opening one 
hand 


the main 








scribed, but through somewhat dilfer- 
ent methods. 

To guard the engine automatically 
against running away, the consequent 
bursting of the fly-wheel, etc., the re- 
lief pipe is extended to a controller, 
which is provided with a small lever 
valve at the end of the relief pipe con- 
nection, a tiny weight sliding upon the 
same and which in falling opens such 
relief valve, a small governor (driv- 
en by a small band connection with 
the engine shaft) controlling the 
weight. This governor is adjusted to 
drop the weizht, to open the relief 
valve and cause the throttle valve to 
close, when the overspeed of the en- 
gine reaches the danger point deter- 
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These push-buttons are of peculiar de- 
sign, enclosed in small iron boxes and 
so arranged that they cannot be reach- 
ed without ringing a sinall alarm bell, 
which prevents tampering by the in- 
quisitive. This alarm bell also fur- 
nishes a means of testing the electric 
circuit without closing the valve. 

When used as a boiler valve in sta- 
tionary or marine practice, the small 
relief pipe runs the length of the steam 
main and enters it at or near the 
throttle valve. Should the main steam 
pipe burst, the fall of pressure in the 
relief pipe would cause the valve or 
valves with which it is connected to 
close. It is also operated electrically 
and manually from a distance. 











VALVE CLOSED BY 
HAND WHEEL 














mined upon, and once adjusted, re- 
quires no further attention. ‘Che bear- 
ings of the governor run on fibre graph- 
ite and require no oiling. 

‘To give control of the engine from a 
distance and guard against accident to 
operatives and machinery in mills and 
factories, the different floors or rooms 
are provided with electric push but- 
tons connected with an electric device 
operating through an electro-magnet 
in the controller. A pressing of any 
of these buttons operates the control- 
ler, causing the engine to stop, the 
same as in the automatic action. 


The FElectro-Steam Appliance Co., 
320 Broadway, N. Y., control the man- 
ufacture and sale of this apparatus 
and own the patents covering the 
same, 

—-The larger part of the printed 
goods are plain woven fabrics as is 
also the case in ginghams, although 
in the latter, colored threads are intro- 
duced to form the design, and an ex- 
amination of ginghams will show that 
almost without exception the colors 
are either in parallel lines, or at right 


angles to one another. 
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Wrought Steel Penstochs 


We illustrate, herewith, a steel pen 


stock 


installed 
Ilaven, 


recent ly 
Dalrymple, Fair 
the 


by 
Vermont, 
Paper 
N. Y. This pen 
stock feet in diameter, and 642 
fect Mr. Dalrymple has install 
ed a number of notable penstocks dur 
ing 
may 


creorze 
for 
Lake George Company 
Works, Ticonderoga, 

is ten 
long. 
the past summer. Amonz them 
the Hard 


idwick, Vt. 


mentioned: one at 


Station, I! 


be 
wick Electric 
(325 feet diam 
Missisquoi Pulp Co., 
Vt. (12 
long); and one 


and 66 inches 
the 
Sheldon Springs, 


und 160 feet 


long in 


eter): one for 


feet in dinim 


eter, now 


nearly completed at Fitchburg, Mass. 


WORLD 


cheaper than canals, These penstocks 
can be made of any desired size, and 
to sustain any head of water up to 200 
feet. They 
the requirements of the place where 


ure constructed to meet 
they are to be used, because they are 
constructed on the ground where they 
are to be used, and are therefore de- 
signed and built to meet the special re 
quirments of that place, so that 


there 
can no mis-fits and consequent de 
lays when the work is ready to put 
together. The steel plates are shipped 
direct 


tory, 


froni the rolling mills to the faec- 
where rolled, 


form 


they are punched, 
the 


machinery 


and 
with 


wrought into desired 


portable especially 


designed for this work, 


Pa 


~ 














VALVE CLOSED BY PISTON 
RELIEF PIPE OPENED 
BY WEIGH 


AN EMERGENCY VALVE 


(34 inches 
long). <A 
feet long, will soon be 
W. Turner & Co., 
Dalrymple’s 


(,200 feet 

1,400 
in place for P. 
Turnerville, Ct. Mr. 


works SO 


in diameter and 


thirty-ineh penstock, 


bee n 
‘uring the past 
summer that they have had to run over 
time, and 


have 


rushed with orders 


even then, orders had to be 
refused. 

These 
destructable, 
tight. 


penstocks are practically in 


and absolutely water 


They can be used anywhere in 
stead of expensive canals, to conduet 


water from dams to water-wheels: in 


fact are in all ordinary cases far pref- 


erable, and, at the same time, much 


SEE 
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PRECEDING PAGES 


The following parties are using pen 
Mr. 


stocks constructed by Dalrymple 
few vears: High Falls 
Canton, N. Y.; Ellis 
verse & Co., Strafford Springs; Rodney 
Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass; Ar 
nold Works, No. Adams, Mass.; 
and Burlington Woolen Co., Winooski, 


Vt 


within the last 


Pulp Co., Con 


Print 





It is specially noteworthy that al 
though the 
to many 


Angora has been brought 
of Australia, and by 
some most enterprising men, too, yet 
the production of mohair did not pass 
an experimental stage. 


parts 
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The Mill Repair Shop. 


Two papers were presented at the 
meeting of the New England 
Manufacturers’ Association on 
this subject by F. M. 
North Grosvenordale, Conn., and by 
D. D. Donovan, Providence, R. I. 


recent 
Cotton 
Messenger, 


Mr. Messenger said: 

A well managed repair shop is a 
paying institution, and the new parts 
required for repairs may be 
finished at the milis at a 
Every cotton manufactory of any con- 
should have connected 
with it a first-class shop. It should be 
handled as an entirely separate busi- 
for 
its power, office, superintending, rent, 
All 
terials should be charged against the 
Finished 
is placed in stock for delivery, 


largely 
profit. 


siderable size, 


ness, charging a reasonable sum 


taxes, insurance, etc. raw ma- 
shop as well as its labor. 
work 
as needed, to the several departments, 
the shop credit at market 


All repair work such as mend- 


receiving 
prices. 
ing broken, or applying new parts, or 
any work of a nature that produces 
nothing, should be charged to the sev 
eral departments where it belongs, at 
the rate of man’s time, plus a certain 
percentage sufficient to cover the rent 
and other charges against 
including 


the shop, 
bills 


s8eVv- 


of and 
against the 
eral departments. A well appointed re- 
pair shop should consist of a machine 
and blacksmith shop, a wood working 
or carpentershop, and if tenement work 
is to 


use tools, ete., 


rendered weekly 


be done, a tin shop will pay. 
Each be equipped with 
all of the best. 
The selection and care of proper tools 
is a matter of great importance. 
shop employing half a hands 
should tool and it 
should be under the care of one man; 
he can have a lathe inside, and be 
kept busy on light work. A checking 
system should be used, and any tool 
absent should in its place a 
check denoting who has it; this avoids 
and locates the responsibility 
for breakages. Without some system 
of this kind the cost of tools is likely 
to be very large. 


shop should 
necessary machines 
Any 
dozen 
its 


have room, 


have 


losses 


Mr. Donovan said: 
The engine lathe, the planer and the 


WORLD 


drill press, find places in all repair 
shops. If these tools are kept in good 
condition they are an important fac- 
tor in any shop, and some years ago 
they would have been considered 
about all that was required. Tor the 
mill repair shop, where repairs must 
be made with the greatest possible de- 
spatch, the universal milling machine 
will be found an invaluable help; its 
adaptability to a large range of work 
makes it 

date shop. 
recently 


indispensable in 
The vertical attachment 
applied to the milling 
chine has greatly increased its scope 
and efficiency 


cost. 


an up-to- 


ma- 


additional 
The automatic gear cutting ma- 
chine is another tool to 
called. As the replacing 
an 


at a slight 


which your 
attention is 
of important element in 
mill repairs, the most eflicient means 
should be at hand for the 

when they are required. A 
room, Where parts of machinery that 
are liable to give out could be made up 
and kept 
quired, would 


gears 18 


purpose 


stock 


on hand for when re- 
greatly facilitate the 
making of repairs, for the cost of the 


part is very slight as compared with 


use 


the loss occassioned by the stoppage 
of the loom or other machinery while 
the Drills, 
reamers instruments 


can now be purchased at such reason- 


repairs are being made. 


and measuring 
able figures that no shop can afford to 
be without a supply sufficient to meet 
all requirements. 
curate 
caliper 


For quick and ae- 
measurements the micrometer 
of the best 
By its use parts may be du- 
plicated with an exactness that can be 
obtained in no other way. 


furnishes one 


means, 





The Hampshire Down originated 
in Hampshire, England, about the be- 
ginning of the present century by 
blending the old Wiltshire and native 
Hampshire sheep and crossing with 
the Southdown. 


‘~The most important class of dye- 
stuffs which are dyed on to 
with a metallic mordant is that 
which the “mordant dyes” is 
now given. This includes such dyes 


cotton 


to 
term 


as logwood, fustic, madder, alizarine, 
and all the dyes derived from anthra- 
cene. 








COLORS AND DYEING. 


Dye Recipes for January. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by 
the TEXTILE WORLD. The Sapplement contains the colored samples, dyed according to 
recipes given. The selection of samples is carefully wade, and it is the aim to show shades 
which are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of the market 
demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 page pamphlet, in convenient form for preser 
vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE WORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


RECIPE No. 1. 
Light Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Eriocyanine on 100 lbs. worsted yarn 

Prepare dye bath with 

4 oz. Eriocyanine. 

(Jobn J. Keller & Co., 104 Murray 
st., New York.) 

2 lbs. Sulphurie Acid. 

15 lbs. Glauber'’s Salt. 

Enter in yarn at 160° F. Bring 
temperature to a boil, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 

Eriocyanine produces a some vhat 
redder shade of blue than Erioglaucine, 
otherwise the working results are the 
same, and can be used in combination 
shades just as well. For dyeing level 
and dark blues, this dye is well adap- 
ted, on account of its going slowly on 
to the fibre. (See recipe No. 5, this 
issue.) 

Recire No. 2. 
Dark Biue on Worsted Varn. 
Logwood Extract N on 100 pounds 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


4 lbs. Logwood Extract N 
(Stamford Mfg. Co., 133 Front S8t., 
New York.) 


2 lbs. Oxalie Acid. 
2 lbs. Copperas. 
1 lb. Blue Vitriol. 
4 lb. Acid Violet 6 B. 

Enter in yarn at 160° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn 1 1-2 hours 
at that heat. 

The above method is a quick and 
easy one, as well as a cheap way of 
dyeing a blue that is fast and will not 
rub off. The blue can be made darker 
or lighter by varying the amount of the 
extract. This logwood, being a pure 
and concentrated extract, is well adapted 
for blues, and produces on a chrome 


mordant an extra fine black. (See 
1897 recipes 60, 71, 100, 124, 134 and 
180, for this extract used alone and in 


combination. ) 


Recire No. 3. 
Black on Mixed Flannel. 
Union Black B on 100 lbs. of mixed 
cotton and wool flannels. 
Prepare dye bath with 


5 lbs. Union Black B. 
New York & Boston Dyewood 
Co., 55 Beekman St., New York. 


25 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter in cloth at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. Shut off steam and 
run one-half hour longer. Rinse. 
Union Black B, like Union Blue R, 
shown in recipe 176, Nov., 1897, will 
produce an even shade on mixed goods, 
and dye both cotton and wool an equal 


depth of color in one bath. 


RECIPE No. 4 
Navy Blue on Woolen Yarn. 
Marine Blue and Acid Wool Black on 
100 lbs. coarse wool and shoddy 
yarn 
Prepare dye bath with 
24 lbs. Marine Blue. 
4 lb. Acid Wool Black. 
Stone & Ware Co., 157 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 
Enter in yarn at 130° F., bring tem- 
perature up to boil while turning, and 
turn to shade at that heat. 


The above color is dyed at a very 


cheap price. As both colors are acid 
dyes, they work well together. The 
blue dyes a fine shade in itself, and 
will hold up a good percentage of 
black for dark shades. ‘The color is 


ttt thi) i _amee 
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perfectly fast, does not rub, dyes evenly, 
quickly and cheaply. (See recipe 166, 
Novy., 1897, for a navy blue from Ma- 
rine Blue.) 
RECIPE No. 5. 

Medium Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Erioglaucine on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

3 lbs. Erioglaucine. 


(John J. Keller & Co., 
St., New York. 


3 lbs. Sulphurie Acid. 

Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter in yarn 140° F.-; 

boil while turning, and turn to shade at 


104 Murray 


20 lbs. 


at bring to 


that heat. 


Erioglaucine is «a very soluble 
powder, and for dark shades of blue it 


is fast and can be used to advantage in 


retains its brightness and richness. 


combination with yellow, orange, red, 


ete., for various shades. It will pene- 


trate the thickest fibre. (See 1897 
recipe No. 173 for a light blue on 
worsted, also see recipe No. 1, this 
issue. ) 

ReciveE No. 6. 


Bright Red on Worsted Varn. 
Acid Magenta on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
14 lbs. Acid Magenta. 


(Read Holliday & Sone, Ltd.,, 
William st., New York. 


10 lbs. Glauber's Salt. 
4 Ibs. Oil of Vitrivl. 


100 


Enter in yarn at 120° F., bring to 


boil while turning, and turn to shade 
at that heat 

Acid Magenta, made and sold by the 
above firm, is well known to dyers, 


and is one of the best known colors for 


combining that there is, as it works 
slowly and evenly on the fibre. We 
show in this a medium dyeing. The 


color speaks for ifself. 


RECIPE NO. 7. 
Medium Blue on Worsted Yara. 
Anthracene Blue and Red on 100 lbs. 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
1% lbs. Anthracene Blue S. 
oz. Anthracene Red Bb. 
(The Hanna Schoellkopf Co. 
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No. Water St., Philadelphia.) 
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24 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter in yarn at 160° F., bring slowly 
to boil while turning, and turn to 
shade at that heat. 

Anthracene Blue S and Anthracene 

ted B, when combined, produce a 
number of shades of blues which are 


fast and work very slowly and evenly 


fibre. (See 1897 recipes: 89 


for 


alone; 


the 


YO 


on 
Anthracene 
of red 


shades from 
l4l for 
Red B, alone; 
for Anthracene Blue § in 


Anthracene 


and 
Blue 8, shade 


from Anthracene and 


170 and 182 


combination with other 
dyes for a red and a brown, respec- 
tively.) 


tECIPE No. 8. 


Black on Woolen Varn. 


Acid Black B 4 on 100 lbs. coarse 
woolen and shoddy yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
34 lbs. Acid Black B 4 
Anchor Color Mte. Co., 462-466 


Cherry 8t., New York. 

5 lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 

10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter yarn at 130 

boil while turning, and turn to shade at 


in F., bring to 


that heat. 
Acid Black B 4 produces a bright 


shade on shoddy or coarse yarn, as 
well as on fine yarns, as the shade 
given here will show. It covers up 


burrs and specks, making the low grade 
of yarns look well when dyed with it. 
It is a concentrated and cheap color, as 


the shade herewith was dyed with only 


5 1-2 percent. (See recipe 128, Aug., 
1897, for a black on woolen yarn.) 
ReEcIPE No. 9. 
Slate on Worsted Yarn. 
Wool !ilack 2 on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
1 lb. One-dip Wool Black 2. 
T. Bairstow, 211 Pearl St., New 


Yors.) 
4 lb. Oxalie Acid. 
4 lb. Oil of Vitriol. 

Enter in yarn at 120° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn one hour 
at that heat. 

Wool Black 2 will dye light shades 
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perfectly level, and can be used suc- 


cessfully to dye slates, pearls, grays, 


etc., at a very reasonable cost, and as 
it is a one-dip dye, it will be found 
very valuable. It is fast to all tests. 


(See recipe 161, Nov., 1897, for 
pear! shade. ) 


Recire No. 10. 





a 


by using blue vitriol and oil of vitriol. 
For dark shades, the dye bath can be 


retained and less color can be used for 


future baths. (See 1897 recipes Nos. 
66 and 94 for orange and golden brown 
shades, respectively, from Thiocate- 
chine. ) 


Recipe No. 12. 
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Dark Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Direct Indigo Blue B K on 100 pounds 


cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


4 lbs. Direct Indigo Blue B K 


(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pear) St., 


New York.) 
15 lbs. Common Salt. 
4 Ibs. Sal Soda. 

Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

We show a fine shade of indigo blue, 
dyed in one dip, which is very fast and 
cheap, and quickly dyed. It works 
very level on the fibre. This dye, like 
Indigo Blue B N, shown in 1897, 
recipe 191, will combine with all di- 
rect dyes, and can be diuzotized and 
developed. 

RECIPE No. 11. 

Brown on Cotton Kait Goods. 
Thiocatechine on 100 pounds cotton 

knit goods. 

Prepare dye bath with 


10 lbs. Thiocatechine 3. 


Svkes & Street, §5 Water St., New 
York.) 


10 lbs. Common Salt. 

10 lbs. Carbonate of Soda. 
Enter in cloth at 140° F. 
temperature up to 200 F. 


Bring 
, while turn- 
ing, and turn one hour at that heat 
Lift out, wash, and enter second bath of 

5 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 

5 lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 
Turn one hour at 140° F., and rinse. 
Thiocatechine 3 is another one of 

this series of colors that produces fine 
cutch shades, from the lightest tint to a 
full shade of brown. Thiocatechine 
will act as a mordant for basic dyes, in 
the same# manner as sumac or tannic 
acid. Thiocatechine produces fast 
shades, and dyes perfectly level. A 
somewhat darker shade can be produced 





Dark Blue on Cotton Varn. 
Diamine Dark Blue B cn 100 lbs. ecot- 
ton yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

14 lbs. Diamine Dark Blue B. 
Wim, J. Matheson & Co., 178 Front 
St., New York.) 
2 lbs. Sal Soda. 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter in yarn at boil, turn one hour 
at that heat, lift out and pass through 
a second bath of 

14 lbs. Sulphate Copper. 
1 lb. Bichromate of Potash. 
4 lb. Acetic Acid. 

lurn one-half hour at heat of 160° to 
180° F. Rinse. 

The blue here given, when topped 
with Sulphate of Copper and Bichro- 
mate of Potash, produces a very fast 
shade against soap; and the color will 
not bleed or run into white or light 
shades when washed together. (See 
recipe 183, Dec., 1897, for a dark blue 
shade.) 


Recire No. 13 


Medium Biue on Cotton Varn. 


Alizarine Blue D R on 100 lbs. cotton 


yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Alizarine Blue D R. 


Victor Koech1 & Co.,79 Murray St., 
New York.) 


50 lbs. Common Salt 
2 lbs. Sal Ammonia. 


Enter in yarn at 110° F., bring to boil 


and turn 45 minutes at that heat. 


Alizarine Blue D R dyes a redder 


shade of Blue than D Bb, shown last 


month. It is a very full and deep 
shade of navy blue. 


It can be treated 


after dyeing with chrome or blue vit- 
riol, making a very fast color. (See 
1897 recipes Nos. 179 and 189, for 
shades of blue from Alizarine Blue D G 
and Alizarine Blue D B, respectively.) 
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Recipe No. 14. 
Pink on Cotton Varn. 
Rhodamine 3 G on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 
Mordant in the usual way with 
Tannic Acid, 
Tartar Emetic, 
and dye in a bath with 


3 lb. Rhodamine 3 G. 

(C. Bischoff & Co., 8&7 
Place, New York.) 

in cloth at 90° F., 


and turn to 


Park 


Enter bring 
temperature up to 120° F., 
shade at that heat. 
Rhodamine 3 G produces fine shades 
of pink and rose colors. Rhodamine 
38 G and New Acridine Orange G, in 
combination, produces very fine colors. 
(See 1897 recipes Nos. 73, 82 and 122, 
for pink shades from Rhodamine 5 G, 
and Nos. 165 and 177 for orange shades 


from Acridine Orange G.) 


REcIPE No. 15. 
Green en Worsted Yarn. 
Alizarine Green C on 100 lbs. worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Alizarine Green C. 
1 lb. Chinoline Yellow. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
77 William St., New York.) 


4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber's Salt. 
Enter in yarn at 120° F., bring to boil 
to 


Lift 


while turning, and turn one one 


and a half hours at that heat. and 
wash. 

Alizarine Green C dyes either in one 
dip with sulphuric acid or can be dyed 
on a chrome and tartar mordant, pro- 
ducing fast shades. By either method, 
the addition of Chinoline Yellow to the 
bath will give brilliant shades toward 
the yellow. (See 
171 190 for 
Alizarine Green C, 


1897 recipes Nos. 


and green shades from 


used alone.) 


Recree No. 16. 
Black on Satinet. 

Columbia Black F B on 100 lbs. dark 
shoddy weft and white cotton warp 
cloth. 

Prepare dye bath with 
30 oz. Columbia Black F B. 
2 lbs. Wool Black B. 
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4 lb. Wool Black 6 B. 
(New York & Boston Dyewood Co., 
55 Beekman S8t., New York.) 


7 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter in cloth at 120° F., bring up 
1-2 1-2 


hour longer with steam shut off. Rinse. 


to boil in 1 hours, then run 

For dyeing an even shade on dark 
stock cloth, the 
colors is well adapted, and is especi- 


above combination of 


ally suitable for cloth like the specimen 


here shown. The line of colors here 
shown will be found to be very useful 
188 
for a combination of Columbia Black F 
B, Wool Black, and Guinea Violet 4 B 
for a shade of black on shoddy union 


cloth.) 


to dyers. (See 1897 recipe No. 


New Dyes. 


We show in this issue some popular 
dyes, to which we desire to call partic- 
ular attention. 

A light blue on worsted yarn is 
seen in recipe No. 1, obtained from 
Eriocyanine, furnished by John J. Kel- 
ler & Co., New York. In recipe No. 5 
appears a companion dye, known as 
Erioglaucine. Both of these wool dye- 
stuffs are comparatively new, produc- 
ing fine, bright and fast blues, dyeing 
raw wool, yarn or piece goods per- 
fectly level, with Sulphuric Acid and 
Glauber’s Salt. Eriocyanine possesses 
all of the good dyeing qualities of 
Erioglaucine, but of a redder tone of 
color, more on the order of Acid Violet 
Blue shade. 

ln recipe No. 3, we show a black on 
mixed cotton and wool flannel, ob- 
tained from Union Black B, supplied 
by the New York & Boston Dyewood 
Co., New York. This dye is especially 
adapted to the dyeing of mixed mate- 
rials in one bath,and dyeing the cotton 
and wool to the same shade. The ap- 
plication of this dye corresponds to the 
general method of dyeing substantive 
colors on union material. ‘The baths 
do not exhaust, and can be employed 
for further batches. It is particularly 
good for garment dyeing. 

In recipe No. 6 will be found a par- 
ticularly attractive dye (Acid Magen- 
ta), furnished by Read Holliday & 
Sons, New York. The dye is well 








known in the dyehouse, and is partic- 
ularly useful for combinations with 
other dyes. We refer to our dyer’s 
comments, 

A medium blue on cotton yarn ap- 
pears in recipe No. 13, obtained from 
Alizarine Blue I R, furnished by Vic- 
tor Koechl & Co., New York. We 
have shown in previous recipes other 
brands of this blue, all of which are 
used on cotton, either in the yarn or 
piece, and also on wool mixed goods. 

In recipe No. 15 appears a new dye, 
known as Chinoline Yellow, furnished 
by Farbenfebriken of Elberfeld Co., 
New York. Its combination with 
Alizarine Green C is interesting. This 
dye is sometimes known as Quiuovline 
Yellow, and is among tke greenest of 
yellow wool colors; stands alkali, acid 
and sulphur, and is very fast to light. 
It may be used alone or in combina- 
tion, to produce particularly clear and 
fiery shades. 





New Metheds for Reporting Starch 
Analyses. 


DR. H. HUNTINGTON. 


In the laboratory we have had oe- 
casion recently to make analyses of 
some mixed starches, and it occurred 
to the management of the laboratory 
that if micro-photographs could be 
appended to the certificates of analy- 
ses, that the report would be in very 
much more tangible shape. The work- 
ing out of the details proved to be 
very Inuch more troublesome than was 
anticipated, but means were found for 
overcoming all obstacles, and herewith 
are given some micro-photographs of 
wheat starch, corn starch, and potato 
starch. The latter micro-photograph 
was taken with polarized light. It is 
worth the while to say something 
about the nomenclature of starches, 
for the reason that some confusion 
has arisen. In French, “amidon” com- 
prises starch obtained from all cereals, 
while “fecule’” comprises such starches 
as potato and sago. In German, 
“Farina” is the larger term, and 
‘‘starke” is the narrower. In English, 
the term starch is applied independ 
ently of its particular source. 

The relative tenacity of starches can 
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be determined by weighing out equal 
weights of each sample, mixing with 
equal volumes of water, boiling brisk- 
ly for three minutes, constantly stir- 
ring and then pouring into a conical 
test-glass and allowing to stand for 
precisely two hours. Some flat round 
pieces of sheet brass are laid on the 
surface of the jelly in each glass, and 
weights are added till the surface is 
broken, and the dise begins to sink in. 

Starch is sometimes eteciorated by 
the presence of nitrogenous matter. 
To detect this, dissolve one part of 
mercury in two parts of nitric acid of 
50 deg. Tw. at a gentle heat. When 
dissolved, boil the liquid for a few 
minutes. [f the sample is colored 
reddish when boiled with this re-agent, 
nitrogenous matter is present. 

In the laboratory, the following de- 
terminations are made: Ash; viscos- 
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ity; moisture (allowing 15%); Fehling’s 
solution test; grit; taste. If there is 
considerable ash the starch is tested 
for sulphates, chlorides, mineral-white 
gypsum and china clay. 

Pure wheat-flour is almost entirely 
dissolved in a solution of potash, con- 
taining twelve per cent. of the alkali; 
but mineral substances used for the 
purpose of adulteration remain undis- 
solved. In some cases the microscopic 
examination is aided by an applica- 
tion of a solution of potash. Thus we 
may readily detect the mixture of 
wheat-flour with either potato-starch, 
or meal of peas or beans, by the ad- 
dition of a little water to a small quan- 
tity of the flour, then, by adding a 
few drops of a solution of potash, the 
granules of the potato-starch will im- 
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mediately swell up, and acquire three 
or four times their natural size: while 
those of the wheat-starch are scarcely 
affected. If pea 


bean meal, the hexagonal tissue of the 


adulterated with or 


seed is at the same time rendered very 
obvious under the microscope. 


Sometimes simply boiling starches 


with water alone will give a charac- 


teristic test: arrow-root starch is odor- 


less; a mixture of arrow-root and pota- 
to has a peculiar odor. Again, if a imix- 
ture of potato and arrow-root is sus- 
pected, it can be discovered by boiling 
with muriatie acid, odor of 


when an 


POTATO POLARIZED 
beans will be evolved if there is a 
ture, alone, 
there will be no odor at all. If one part 


mnix- 


whereas in the arrow-root 


of the suspected sample is triturated 


with two of acid, a 
will be made if flour 
the 


the muci- 


parts muriatic 
transparent jelly 
or potato starch is present; but if 
sawple of arrow-root is pure, 
will be 


Ground rice will also behave in a sim 


lage white and opaque. 
for 
of 
of 


be looked 


the 


ilar and must 


by 


manner, 
the 
starch depends upon 


value 
quantity 


microscope. 
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water which is required to 
the sufficiently adhesive mass, and it 
better, the 
for the mixture or 
watery. lor of 


article, 5 pints of starch are 


produce 


time it 
break up 
examination 


is the longer the 


takes to 
become 
a given 
mixed with 20 pints of cold water, and 
then 230 pints boiling water are added 
and When the 
mixture and set, a 
of it plate or 
aud 


stirred. 

cold 
upon a 
upon 


thoroughly 
has become 
part is placed 
examined its consist- 
The the 
strongest cohesion represents the best 


The 


several 


slab 


tence. sample showing 


quality of starch. then 
left 
served, 


That 


paste is 


alone tor hours, but ob- 


alteration noted. 
to 
and retains its corsisteney 
longest, is the best 
The 
neutral; if it 


and every 


which is the last become wa- 


ierish the 
several 
reaction of starch ought 


among 
samples, 
to be shows alkaline re- 
action, it should be rejected, as it is in 
that to 
ishing. 


case apt cause trouble in fin- 
The formation of a gelatinous 
paste is accelerated by adding caustic 
for that 


dealers add this impurity. 


potash, and reason, some 
Starch is sometimes injured by some 
the of 


Such a starch does not keep well, 


of gluten 


ith 


the tlour being left 


soon goes watery, 


By 


this kind of starch 


emit- 
ting bad smells. litile 
of red 
iron plate, the gluten makes itself ap- 
off a 


burning 


or putreties, 


scattering a 


upon a hot 


parent, by giving disagreeable 


smell like woolen, 


the 


animui or 


leather, or hoofs of horses. This 


kind of 
and if 


starch has never a good color, 
in crystals, has a ‘linty hard- 
Good not 
fifteen per cent. of 


ness, starch does contain 
than 
the 


it should use in drying, at 


nore ten or 


water; latter is the largest quan 


tity mod- 
erate temperatures, 

‘The usual method for the determina- 
tion of starch is to invert by the action 
of dilute acid, nitrie acid, and then de- 
termine the dextrose produced by Feh- 
ling’s One hundred parts of 
dextrose taken equivalent to 
The portions for the 
starch 
little cold 
then add 60 c. c, hot water, and 
boiled; of this mixture, 
drops are placed in 10 e.e. 


solution, 


are as 


ninety of starch. 


iodine test are: One gram 


stirred to a cream with a 
water, 
the 


three 


whole is 
wa- 





ter, and the iodine colors it as soon as 
it is set free. 

Starch sold under the name of fa- 
rina is largely manufactured from de- 
cayed potatoes. Good farina should 
dissolve in NaOH to a clear solution. 

Potato starch produces the thickest 
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paste, weight fer weight, because the 
grains are exfoliated by heating to 400 
Fahr. Lice is less adhesive, and can 
not be used to fix large proportions of 
earthy matter, clay or minerals in the 
fabric. 


Process of Dyeing Mixed Goods. 


A dyer in Manchester, N. H., has in 
vented a process for dyeing mixed 
goods composed of animal and vege- 
table fibers, designed especially for 
dyeing mixed goods a fast black on 
both fibers. The mixed goods are said 
to be dyed a deep, rich, and superior 
black, fast to light and perspiration, 
without injury to the fibers—that is, 
without tendering the cotton and with 
out impairing the gloss and elasticity 
of the wool. 

The wool fiber of the mixed goods is 
dyed after the manner now commonly 
practiced in wool-dyeing, by immers 
ing the goods in a vat or kettle con 
taining the dyeing solution, and after 
boiling a predetermined length of time 
the dyed goods are removed, washed 
well, and preferably dried. 

The cotton fiber is unaffected during 
the dyeing of the wool, and is dyed, in 
accordance with this invention, by pad 
ding the partially-dyved goods with an 
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anilin-black mixture or liquor, and 
when padded with the anilin-black liq- 
uor the goods are dried, and the ani- 
line-black is then developed in an anl- 
linager, and washed. During the pro 
cess of dying the cotton with the ani 
line-black the color of the wool is not 
affected and, further, the wool fiber is 
not injuced—that is, its elasticity and 
gloss or luster are not impaired, and 
so also the cotton fiber is not tendered 
during the two operations. 

In order that the invention may be 
more clearly comprehended, we will 
give more in detail the process for dye- 
ing mixed goods a fast black, and will 
enumerate one set of chemicals and 
proportions with which the inventor 
has secured excellent results. 

For live pieces of mixed goods, each 
fifty yards long and thirty-six inches 
wide, there is employed for the wool- 
dyeing a bath made up as follows: To 
a quantity of water usually employed 
for dyeing the amount of cloth speci- 
fied, about one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty gallons, which is placed 
in a dyeing vat or kettle of usual con- 
struction, there is added one pound, 
twelve ounces of so-called “‘alizarin- 
black.” tifteen pounds of bisulfite of 
soda, and one pint of lactic acid. The 
mixed goods to the amount above 
specified are immersed in the dye-bath 
after the latter has reached the tem- 
perature of from 60° to 70° Fahrenheit. 
The goods are subjected to a gradually 
increasing temperature for about 
forty-five minutes, at the end of which 
time the bath is raised to the boiling- 
point, and maintained at the boiling- 
point for the further time of about 
forty-five minutes, during which time 
the wool iiber is thoroughly dyed a 
deep black fast to light and perspira- 
tion. The goods are then removed. 
washed well, and preferably dried. 
During the dyeing of the wool the cot 
ton jiber is not dyed but may be 
stained. To dye the cotton fiber of the 
partially dyed mixed goods. there is 
employed an anilin-black mixture or 
liquor, preferably made up of two 
parts, as follows: Boil eighteen pounds 
of corn-starch in twenty-two gallons of 
water, and add a solution of forty- 
eight pounds of yellow prussiate of 
potash and twenty-two pounds of sod- 
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112 TEXTILE 
jum chlorate in twenty-three gallons of 
cold water. This constitutes part No. 
1 of the anilin liquor. Part No. 2 is 
made by dissolving one hundred and 
sixty pounds anilin salt (hydrochlo- 
rate) in eight gallons of hot water, to 
which are added twenty-four gallons 
of cold water. 

Take twenty-eight of part 
1 and add ten gallons of part No. 2, 
which forms an anilin-black padding 
liquor for the quantity of 


gallons 


suitable 
mentioned. 
anilin-black liquor is placed in 


goods 

The 
the box of a foularding or padding ma- 
chine containing a roller, which is be- 
low the level of the liquor, and a set 
of squeezing-rolls preferably 
with rubber and located 
liguor. The  partially-dyed 
goods are then run through the anilin 
liquor, passing under the roller and be- 
the squeezing-rolls, and the 
ou their through the 
box to the squeezing-rolls are padded 
with the anilin liquor, and the surplus 
by the 
padded with 
are then 
effected 
them over hot drying-cans or through 


covered 
the 
mixed 


above 


tween 


goods passage 


said 
the 
dried, 


liquor is 
rolls. The 
anilin-black 


squeezed out 
goods 
liquor 
which may he by passing 
a hot flue of any suitable or usual con 
struction. After the padded 
with the anilin-black liquor have been 
dried, they are run through an anilin- 


ager, where they are subjected to the 


eoods 


action of steam, preferably from two 
and one-half to three and one-half min- 
oxidize the 
the fiber 
The length of 
allowed to 


utes, to and 
of the 
time the 
in the 


ager varies and depends on the com- 


anilin-black 
develop it in cotton 
mixed goods. 
goods are remain 
position of the anilin-black liquor, its 
concentration, the condition 
of the steam. Superior results are 
tained by keeping the temperature of 
the steam to 
heit. 

After the goods have been 


also 


and 
ob- 
near 220° 225° Fahren- 
aged they 
are run through an open washing-ma- 
chine, the first box of which contains 
a solution of bichromate of potash or 
soda, one or tw6 ounces per gallon of 
water, preferably heated at 140° to 
150° Fahrenheit, and then 
soaped, washed in warm 
dried. 


washed, 
water, and 
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Regular and superior results are said 
to be insured by keeping the anilin 
padding liquor at a constant low tem- 
perature, preferably about 40° to 50° 
Fahrenheit. 

Mixed goods dyed black as above de- 
scribed are characterized by the fast- 
ness of the black, both in the wool and 
in the cotton to light, heat, and per- 
spiration, and also by the depth and 
bloom of the shade of the color and 
the non-impairing of the gloss and feel 
of the wool, and the strength of the 
cotton fiber. The black of the wool is 
not affected by the development of the 
black on the cotton and retains its 
original luster, while the cotton fiber 
on the other hand is not injuriously 
affected during the wool-dyeing. 





Mercerizing Cotton. 


Editor Textile World: 
Your articles in the 

relating to 

interested 


December 

mercerizing cotton, 
me. I to say 
from my experience that cotton cloth 
or yarn that is subjected to this pro- 
cess, contract, or shrink, about 15 per 
cent. in length and breadth, after 
the alkaline bath. 
This is one reason why manufacturers 
have not adopted it. 


num- 
ber, 


have desire 


passing through 
The goods should 
be stretched, and while in that condi- 
an acid bath, suffi- 
ciently strong to neutralize the alkali, 


tion passed into 


with the result of the goods acquiring 


a luster, or polish 


the 


resembling sitk, 


which is what manufacturers are 
after. 
Canada. »D. S. 


Some time ago a process was pub- 


lished for mercerizing loose yarns by 
first 


with 
soap solution before steeping in alkali; 
treatment is yield, 
without contraction, a silky finish, 
and might be applied to fabrics. Of 
new mercerizing chemicals proposed, 


impregnating them strong 


this supposed to 


sulphide of soda is the only one; its ad- 


vantages over caustic alkali are not 


obvious. 


-—Very discouraging have 
year’s 


of 


reports 
regarding 
the 


received this 
in 


Japan. 


been 
cotton 
Osaka, 


crop neighborhood 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
pertinent inquiry pertaining to textile matters received trom any regular subscriber to the 
TEXTILE WORLD. Questions should be stated as briefly and concisely us possible. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
inarkets, etc., are especi: lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex 
pressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name ot the person inquiring, not for 


publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


Wheat and Cotton in the South. 


Editor Textile World 


Will you have the kindness to favor me 


with your opinion as to the following 
(1) The highest acreage ever planted in 
wheat within the cotton belt 2) The 
acreage planted in wheat last season 
within the cotton belt. (3) The probable 
acreage in wheat next season within th 
cotton belt. (4) Is any article of produce 
other than wheat likely to be substituted 
for cotton, and if so, in what acreage? 
(5)Do you think that the basis of 
for cotton in Liverpool is likely 
in a decrease in planting of cotton? 
Liverpool. Charles Stewart 


Our correspondent could hardly 
submitted five questions relating to agri 
cultural production in the United States 
more difficult to answer than those he 
has propounded. The last three we can 
not attempt to answer. The probable 
acreage of wheat next season within the 
cotton belt: the substitution of other 
crops for cotton; and -the precise effect 
upon future production of the present low 
price of that fibre, are in the highs 
gree problematical. In regard 
two questions, we would say 
figures of wheat production by 
the Department of Agriculture Wash 
ington, have for seve ss been in 
very unsatisfactory shap but we think 
there is no doubt that tl highest acre 
age ever devoted ' within the 
cotton belt was in 1884, 
harvested amounted to 
The Department of Agricult 
as yet, made public the 
rate States, its special 
tion, but 
wheat in the otton States 
season fell short of O00, UU 
therefore, a million a 
little more, less than the 
of the year 1884. 


Finding Size of Coal Bankers. 


Editor Textile World 

Please tell me how to find the size of a 
coal bunker to hold a given number of 
tons of coal. 

Phila., Pa. J. M. C. 

To find the capacity of a coal bunker, 
multiply the length, width and depth (in 
feet) together, which will give the num- 
ber of cubic feet in the bunker; dividing 
this by the number of cubic feet in a 


ton of coal, which is 24 for hard coal, and 
28 for soft, gives us the number of tons 
the bunker will contain. 

If the bunker is of irregular shape, like 
. vessels side, measurements will have to 
! made at short distances, and the 
verage area of cross section found, and 
this multiplied by the length will give 
the cubic feet or contents. 


Merino Yarn. 


Editor Textile World 
ise favor me by return of mail with 
names of a few mills manufacturing 
exclusively merino yarns. I understand 
that most t woolen i i make 
merino |} ns m 
knitting fac and shall 


inswered by mail 


Silkolene. 


My inte 
thinking 
ramie 
ion in 
not more generally usec 
1ised in this country. 


there 
erized l 
ramie and its commercial use is 
difficulty of decorticating it in suffi- 
ommercial quantity to pay. 
Chauges in the Patent Law. 
Editor Textile World 
Will you please inform me of the 
cent changes that have been made in the 
patent laws of this country, that went 
into effect at the beginning of this year? 
Connecticut We wea 


The most important changes in the law 
ire the following: (a) Under the new 
law a patent cannot be obtained for any 
invention which has been patented or de- 
scribed in any printed publication in this 
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or any other country more than two 
years prior to the application; (b) no pa- 
tent shall be refused nor shall any pa- 
tent be declared invalid by reason of its 
first having been patented in a foreign 
country, unless the said application was 
filed more than seven months prior to 
the application in this country; (c) the 
application must be completed and pre- 
pared for examination within one year 
after the filing of said application. In 
default thereof it shall be regarded as 
abandoned; and (d) an interference will 
not be declared between an original ap- 
plication and a patent issued more than 
two years prior to the date of filing the 
said application. 


Want Heavy Knit Goods. 


Editor Textile World: 

Enclosed please find $2 in payment for 
subscription. Will you kindly give us 
the names of say three firms, from 
whom we can buy all wool fleece under 
wear also mitts and heavy German 
socks, goods suitable for the Klondik« 
trade. 

Tacoma. 

We would suggest Wright's Health Un- 
derwear Co., 75 Franklin St., New York 
City, and Hygienic Fleece Lined Under- 
wear Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for wool 
fleece underwear also the Portage Un 
derwear Co., Portage, Wis.,and the Kala- 


mazoo Knitting Co., Milwaukee, Wis., for 


heavy socks. 


Wants Canvas Duck. 


Editor Textile World: 
We would like to communicate with 


manufacturers of duck canvas suitable 


for making clothing bags and packing 
bags. We expect to use a great deal of 
this, and wish to buy direct. 

Klondike 


Address, Lawrence Duck Co., Lawrence, 
Mass.; West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, 
Ga.; Woodberry Mfg. Co., Baltimore Md. 


The Millar Loom. 


Editor Textile World 

I write to ask if you will kindly let me 
know the address of the owners, or their 
representatives of the Millar loom. I 
have seen this loom described in a for- 
eign journal, and it is stated to be of 
American origin. 

New York. & Cc. P. 


This loom is a recent invention, and 
and can scarcely be denominated a loom. 
but rather a combination of a loom and a 
knitting machine, producing peculiar fab- 
rics, partly woven and partly knit. The 
patents covering the invention run from 
July 7, 1891, to Nov. 6, 1894, and have been 
granted to two men, viz: Salisbury and 


Millar. The patents have been granted 
by Great Britain, France and Belgium. 
The American patent stands in the pos- 
session of the inventors. At the present 
time, an attempt is being made to incor- 
porate a company for the building of 
this loom, with a capital of $1,750,000, un- 
der the English Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 
1893. It is stated that the construction of 
the loom is such as to admit of a variety 
of patterns, produced by the arrange- 
ment of colored yarns. It is stated upon 
the authority of Roberts Beaumont, of 
the textile school, Leeds, that it is ca- 
pable of weaving a texture containing 
124 threads in a square inch, at the rate 
of 140 yards in ten hours, and this, he 
says, was not by any means the highest 
speed at which it might berun. Hefurther 
states that if this fabric were to be 
woven in an ordinary power loom, the 
turnout per day of ten hours, would not 
be more than 23 yards. For army cloths, 
meltons, beavers and hard felted goods, 
he further states, the goods, for firmness 
and weaving qualities, are quite equal to 
that made by the ordinary routine of 
weaving. Joseph Nasmith, mill engineer, 
Manchester, Eng., whose opinion upon 
matters of this kind we value most 
highly, is cautious in expressing an opin- 
ion of the merits of the machine, further 
than that it has aroused considerable in- 
terest in the manufacturing world 


Cotton Waste. 


Editor Textile World: 

As 1 have taken your Textile World 
from year to year, I thought you would 
oblige me with a list of some of the large 
domestic mills that make cotton waste 

Chicago. G. H. J 

The following is a list: Massasoit Mfg. 
Co., Fall River, Mass.; Olmstead & Tut- 
tle Co., Chicopee, Mass.; Bartow & Cook- 
son, Fitchburg, Mass.; Dexter P. Lillie 
& Co., Indian Orchard, Mass.; Lowell 
Waste Co., Lowell, Mass.; Salem Waste 
Co., Salem, Mass. 


Horse Power of Cylinder. 


Editor Textile World: 

What is the quickest way of finding the 
horse-power of a cylinder 28 inches in 
diameter and 42 inches in length? 

Warren, Mass. wee 

To find the horse-power of an engine, 
the mean effective pressure on the piston 
must be found. It is usually taken from 
the indicator card, but may be assumed 
to be from % to % the boiler pressure, 
according to the style of engine, and point 
of cut-off. A very easy way to memorize 
the method of figuring the horse-power 
is to take the word “P. L. A. N.” 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


P, stands for M. E. P. 
pressure). 

L, stands for length of stroke in feet. 

A, stands for area of piston in square 
inch. 

N, stands for 
minute. As there are two strokes to 
each revolution, the total number of 
strokes will be twice the number of revo- 
lutions. 

PXLXAXN divided by 33,000 equals 
the horse-power of the engine. 


(mean effective 


number of strokes per 


Cotton Braids, 


Editor Textile World 
give us the 
concern 
braid? 


address 
that ma 


Can you 
manufacturing 
enclosed cotton 

New Jersey. 


our 


The corres- 
pondent’s letter is a 
in fancy effects, both in 
ture. We sent the 
manufacturers by 


sample accompanying 


coarse cotton braid 
color and struc- 


addresses of 


have 
mail. 


Book on Leno or Gauze Weaves. 


Editor Textile World: 


Will you inform me as to the 


please 

best work published on the ire 
and designing of leno, or gauze weaves 

Maryland. pa ae, We 


manutact 


zood books or this 


several 
is difficult to tell 


There are 
subject, and it which is 
the best. 
that is de 


ject, Dut 


book, however 


There is no 


exclusively 


voted to this sub 


chapters can be 
Tech 


very instructive 


found upon it in the following 
nology of Textile Design, by E. A 
Jacquard Weaving and De 
by T. F. Bell Weaving and De 
signing, by Jno. Mechan 
Weaving, by T. W. Fox 


selt signing 
Cotton 
T. Taylor; The 


ism of 
Faucy Back Covert Cloth. 


World 


lay-out 


Editor Textile 
Hiave you any 

overcoating covert wea 

fancy back”? 
Connecticut, 


weight 
with 


Such a lay-out can 


February issue, 1897 


page 
Cost of Raising Cotton. 


Editor Textile World: 
Can you give me an idea 
raising cotton in the South? 
New Hampshire. 
Of course, this depends entirely upon 


speak- 
present 


conditions and situation. Roughly 
that 


cost of growing and market 


ing, we should say under 
methods the 
ing 
between six 


It appears, 


‘otton, to the planter, is somewhere 


and cents pound 


however, 


seven 
that a 


per 
planter by 
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the name of E. D. Thompson, Point, S 


‘ statement made to the 
his State, says that 
three to per 
which has been the cost to him 


( in a press otf 
cotton can be 
raised at cents 


four pound 


this year 
of a 
that 
the 


by intensive 


production from one acre of land 


was experimentally cultivated for 


what can be done 
this gentleman 


think that he 


purpose of seeing 
farming. If 
should be written to, we 
would state how he did it. 


Back Numbers. 


Editor Textile 


[ am not 
dustries 


World 

connected with the textile in- 
now, but I like to keep posted 
and I consider the Textile World 

medium to do so. I have all 

numbers, commencing with 
1So44, in as good condition as 
Should you at any time 
who would like to get 
them have one complete up to De« 1897, 
if they will | express 
subscription to the 
LSU 


Lynn, Mass J 


when issued. 
hear of someone 
this file, I will let 


charges and my 
Textile World for 


Average Cost of Cotton. 


Editor Textile 

I have negoti 
one hundred b 
lowing 


World: 


ited for the 
iles of 


} . 
bales 


purchase of 
cotton, of the fol- 
Middling Tinged 
Low Middling 
Good Ordinary; and 23 
Ordinary. The price to 

is to be determined by the rules 

New York Cotton Exchanges ; 

tell me what this iverage 
should be? 


zrades: 18 
Middling; 21 
Ss Strict 


bales 


s Good 


setts 


Ordina 


Cost of Making Stockings. 
Editor Textile World 
W il] you | 


please inform me 
ng the cost of 


dozen 


Ising a 


pondent is not 


enough for satisfactory reply 


material of whicl 
stockings, or 
which to 
In a very 


we will say lat he must tak 


consideration the following factors in- 


terest on capital; insurance: depreciation 
of plant ] 


buys it): 


per cent.); cost of yarn(if he 


amount of waste made labor 


for knitting, looping, seaming 


dyeing, 


pressing, mending, folding, boxing. ete 
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also, cost of paper boxes and packing 
boxes; rent cartage; power; 
counts; superintendence, incidentals, etc. 
Then divide the total expenditure by the 
total production, and the cost per dozen 
will be the result. 


and dis- 





Book on Wool Carding. 


Editor Textile World 

Will you kindly inform me of the latest 
book on wool carding? 

Massachusetts. 2 Bs 

There is no good book on wool carding, 
satisfactory to one working in an Ameri- 
can mill. The best one, although rather 
out date in some particulars, is 
Bramwell’s, on this subject. The follow- 
ing two books are excellent ones, cover~ 
the principles of wool carding: 
“Woolen & Worsted Manufacture,” by 
R. Beaumont; and ‘‘Woolen Spinning,” 
by C. Vickerman. 


of 


ing 





Laboratory Qutfit. 


Editor Textile World 
I am going to fit up for myself a la- 
boratory, on a small scale. Will you 
please let me know what are the neces- 
sary implements, and who keeps them 
for sale? 
Massachusetts. E. D. 


We would suggest writing to Bullock 
& Crenshaw, 528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





Hat, Etc. Models. 


Editor Textile World 

Will you kindly inform me where I can 
find supplies of hat models, or blocks, 
and those for kid gloves, for finishing 
purposes, after dyeing? I want a good 
book for garment or piece dyers and 
cleaners, 


Iilinois. ww. ht 


We have replied somewhat 
mail, concerning the blocks, etc. 
Handbook of 
Cleaning’ by Geo. 


fully 

Get 
Dyeing 
Hurst. 


by 
“A 
Garment and 


H. 





Underwear Scale. 


Editor Textile World: 

We desire to obtain a small scale that 
will indicate the weight of one article 
and at the same time indicate the weight 
of a dozen. Can you give us information 
where we can obtain it? 

Maryland. UU. a. C, 
We 


address 


have replied 
of the 
ale 


by mail, giving 
manufacturers. 
made, with a 
2 lbs.x4 oz. The pan of the scale is 
brass, 8x7, and turned up two 
which makes it a convenient form to re- 
ceive linen wear or any article of a like 
nature it is desired to weigh. This scale 
enables one to determine not only the 
weight of a single article, but of one 
dozen. 


the 
There is 
of 
of 


sides, 


such a s capacity 


on 


WORLD 


New Publications. 


Cassier’s Magazine for December. New 

York: Cassier’s Magazine Co. This 
number contains many articles of popu- 
lar interest. Among them may be men 
tioned the following, all more or less 
illustrated: Electric Light from City Re- 
fuse, an economic dispcsal of wastes 
Hydraulic Cranes, their development and 
present status; Some Interesting Appli 
cations of Hydraulic Power, hydraulic 
aids in a large engineering establish- 
ment; The American System of Rope 
Transmission, examples of modern 
stallations and details. 


in- 


Bulletin of the Bureau of American 
Republics for November, 1897. This 
is published by the United States Gov 
ernment, under the directorship of J. P 
Smith, Washington, D. C. Among the 
articles treated in this number may he 
mentioned the following: Trade Relations 
in America; Financial Situation in Bra- 
zil; Argentine Republic, proposed govern- 
ment monopoly of the tobacco and dis- 
tillery business, cotton industry; Brazil 
basin of the Amazon, treaties with Chile, 
waterworks, city of Para; Guatemala, 
tariff modifications; Mexico, new govern- 
ment building; Manufacture of Sugar 


The Yale Review for November. Pub- 
lished by Tuttle Moorehouse & Tay- 
lor, New Haven, Conn. This quarterly is 
published for the Yale University, for the 
scientific discussion of economics, politi- 
eal and social questions, but it is com- 
mitted to no party and to no school, but 
only to the advancement of sound learn- 
ing. It aims to present the results of the 
most scientific and scholarly investiga- 
tions in political science. The subjects 
treated in this number are the following: 
The Function of the Undertaker; Clear- 
ing House Loan Certificates—How Issued 
and Why; English Legislation in 1897; 
Some of the Contributions of Militancy 
to the Industrial Arts. 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for 

December, 1897. New York. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Yearly price, $5. The place 
occupied by this magazine is too well 
known for us to more than refer to it. 
Of the articles that appear in this num- 
ber, the following may be mentioned: 
The Racial Geography of Europe; Are 
There Planets Among the Stars?; Ani- 
mated Pictures; Process of Change in 
Pronunciation; Principles of Taxation; 
Our Liquor Laws as Seen by the Com- 
mittee of Fifty; The Fear of Death; The 
Teaching of Applied Science. 


Bulletin of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, for December, 
1897. Published by the Association, under 
the editorship of its secretary, S. N. D. 
North. This Bulletin has become one of 
the most valuable quarterly magazines 
that finds a special place in our libraries, 
and with those interested in textile man- 
ufacturing. 


Elements of Cotton Spinning. By John 
Morris and F. Wilkinson, London 
and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
12 mo. 394 pages with over 150 illustra- 
tions. Price $2.50. The authors of this 
work have endeavored to give a clear 
and concise description of the various 
eperations which take place in the pre- 
paring and spinning of cotton. Each ex- 
planation accompanying the processes is 
purposely designed to give the meaning 
from a common-sense, rather than from 
a purely technical standpoint, and the 
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various matters are dealt with chiefly in 
an elementary way. It is not intended so 
much for the more advanced students in 
textile manufacturing as for those that 
are learning. There are special works 
dealing with special sections of spinning, 
which are better for those who desire to 
take up the more intricate parts of man- 
ufacturing. An idea of the work may be 
gathered from the following subjects, to 
which chapters are devoted: cotton mix- 
ing; scutching, carding, combing, draw- 
ing, and spinning machines; common de- 
rangements and remedies; humidity; 
mill construction; arrangement of ma- 
chinery in mills; waste spinning, etc. 


Commercial Directory of the American 
Republics. Compiled by the Bureau 
of American Republics, Jos. P. Smith, 
director, Washington, D. C. The first 
volume of this directory has just been 
issued, covering the Argentine Republic, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Columbia, Costa 
Riea, Ecuador, Faulkland Islands, Central 
America, Guatemala, the Guianas, Haiti, 
Hawaii, Honduras, and British Hon 
duras. This directory comprises the 
names of manufacturers, merchants 
shippers, banks and bankers, engaged 
in foreign trade, together with the 
names of officials, maps, commercial sta- 
tistics, industrial data, and other in- 
formation concerning the countries of 
the International union of American Re- 
publics, the American colonies, and Ha- 
wali. The only object of this directory is 
the diffusion of valuable information 
of a purely commercial and industrial 
character, and does not attempt to 
deal with boundary, or any other poli- 
tical or diplomatic questions vetween the 
American countries, either among them- 
selves, or with European or other 
American colonies. The second volume 
is in course of preparation. The volume 
is a large one, with 1070 pages. 


Textile Machinery Relating to Weav- 
ing. By E. A. Posselt. Published 
by the author, 2152 North 2ist St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Price $3. including postage. 
Volume III. of Posselt’s textile works has 
just been published, under the foregoing 
title. The work illustrates and explains 
the most modern makes of jacquards, 
card stamping machinery, etc., and other 
modern machinery connected with the 
weave-room, such as looms, spoolers, 
winders, warpers, etc. Only the latest 
and most improved machinery, devices 
and appliances are illustrated and ex- 
plained. An abstract of the contents 
may give some idea of the character of 
the work, as the chapters on shedding 
mechanism; box motions and _ shuttle 
boxes; let-off mechanisms; picking mech- 
anisms; shuttles; reeds and reed mo- 
tions; heddles and harnesses, etc. Mr. 
Posselt has been assisted in the prepara- 
tion of his work by George W. Kritler. 
formerly master weaver with George C. 
Hetzel Co., woolen manufacturer, 
ter, Pa., but at present designer for 
Thomas H. Wilson, woolen manufac- 
turer, Philadelphia. 


Textile Manufacturers’ 
the United States and Canada for 
1897-98. Published by Textile America, 
106 Grand St., New York City. This edi- 
tion comprises a list of woolen, silk, jute, 
flax and linen manufacturers, dealers 
and brokers in raw material, dry goods 
commission merchants, jobbers and lead- 
ing retailers in the United States and 
Canada; also, a list of dyers, bleachers, 
finishers, and print works of textile fab- 
rics, with a review of the cotton, wool 
and silk industries. This volume is pub- 


Ches- 


Directory of 


lished in similar style and make-up to 
Babcock's Textile Directory, well known 
in the trade, and which it succeeds, is 
handsomely printed, and well bound. 
Price $5. 


Cotton Facts. For 1897. Edited and 
published by Alfred B. Shepperson 
Cotton Exchange Building, N. Y. 134 
pages. This is an annual publication of 
Mr. Shepperson, and is looked upon as 
the leading statistical authority in the 
United States, pertaining to cotton. It is 
a compilation from official and reliable 
sources of the crops, receipts, exports 
stocks, home and foreign consumption, 
visible supply, prices, and acreage of cot- 
ton for a series of years; also, the re- 
ports of condition of growing cotton 
crops, issued by the U. 8. Agricultural 
Bureau, since 1879, with complete statis- 
tics of cotton manufactures, and the cot- 
ton acreage and yield of each State in 
the South, from the U. 8S. Census of 1890. 
A general review of the season of 1896-97 
is given, and the prospects for 1897-98 will 
be found on its pages. The relation of 
the price of silver to the price of wheat 
is discussed, and their weekly quotations 
are presented in parallel columns, since 
1894, in support of the contention that the 
price of silver has no relation whatever 
to the price of wheat in this country. A 
new table is introduced in this edition 
giving the quantity of American cotton 
brought into sight, and the quantity 
taken by the world’s spinners, monthly 
since 1890. A description is given of the 
new cylindrical cotton bale, and a com- 
parision made between it and the old 
system. It contains interesting state- 
ments of the cost production of cotton in 
Georgia and Arkansas. Anyone inter- 
ested in cotton statistics cannot afford to 
be without it. 


Recent Sales of Mill Stocks. 


Lowest Highest 
Assabet 117% 120% 


Amoskeag 


Border City 
Cocheco 

( *hicopee 
Continental 
Dwight 
Everett 
Great Falls 
Hargraves 
Hamilton 
Laconia 
Lancaster 
Lyman 


Merrimack 
Middlesex 
Manchester 
Massachusetts 
Naumkeag 
Nashua 
Pacifi« 
epperell 
eaconnet 
Sagamore 
Stafford 
Barnard 
Union ‘ 
Tampanoag 
Flint .. 
Richard 
Franklin 
Boott «eon 
Atlantic .... 
Sanford Spinning 
Appleton 


Androscoggin 
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Industrial News. 


The 
panies 
Falls 
Mass. 
Pacific 
ce.. S 
cent. 


following manufacturing 
have declared dividends: Great 
Manufacturing Co., 5 per cent.; 
Cotton Mills (Georgia), 3 per cent.; 
Mills, & per cent.; Shaw Stocking 
per cent.; Wamsutta Mills, 3 per 
All for the last six months. 


com- 


J. C. Paulus 
belting, for several 
St Philadelphia, 


manufacturer of leather 
years at 5 North 5th 
will remove next 
month to 415 Commerce St., Philadelphia 
The new locations will give Mr. Paulus 
larger ware room and office facilities and 

building much better appointed for his 
growing business. 


Wwe 
moval 


the re 
Wil- 

machinery, 
Arch 8Sts., to 


again call 
of the city 
liams, builders knitting 
from the cor. of Sixth and 
2079 East Cumberland St., Philadelphia 
Pa. This concern full line of their 
recently designed and improved hosiery 
ind underwear machinery in the exhibi- 
ticn department of the Bourse, where it 
can be readily by anyone interested 
in such machinery. The present location 
of the firm’s office can by 


reached 
trolley, in about 25 minutes from the cen- 
tre of the city. 


attention to 
office of Scott & 


of 


has a 


seen 


The 
porters 
211 
solved 
man. 
ind 
business 


it the 


firm of T. Bairstow & Co., 
and manufacturers of dyestuffs 
Pearl St., New York City, has been dis- 
by the withdrawal of Mr. Stein- 

Mr. T. Bairstow assumes all debts 
assets of the old firm, and continues 
under the name of T. Bairstow 
old location 


im- 


The 
H., have 
bushings 
Metalir 
Third 


Woolen Mills, 
metaline loose 
the North American 
West Avenue and 
Island City, New York 
pleased with them 


Sawyer 
been using 
made by 
Co. 


Dover, N 
pulley 


cor 


1 
St 
are 


, Long 
ind highly 
Albert R 
firm of Elsasser & 
Pa., Philadelphia 
Mr will 
ture worsted yarns 


has succeeded 
Albizitti, 
office 421 


continue 


Elsasser the 
Addingham 
Chestnut St. 
the manufac 


FE lsasser 


of 


The well 
Ludwig & Sons, 
who makes the 
needle hosiery 


known firm of F 

5 Chemnitz 

full-fashioned spring- 

and underwear power 

frames of the improved Cotton's patent 

straight and circular winders, loopers, 

seamers, ete have their 

for the United to Arthur 

754-760 Lexingto1 Brook 

Y. who has agency 

celebrated knitting ma- 

which have such a good 

ation among manufac 
turers 


Anton 
Germanys 


£1 sole 


also he sole 
Grosser 
obt 


ined 


knit goods 


The Berlir Iron Bridge Co 
Berlin, Ct., are furnishing and 
the steel framework the new 
building the Foxboro Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Foxboro, Mass. The building 
is to be 80x140 feet. The Flushing 
& E Co Flushing, L I 
with this company the 


East 
erecting 
of foundry 


of 


Gas 
have 
contract 
for the extension of their generator 
plant, which will be built in a fire proot 
manner, having a steel framework and 
trusses, covered with corrugated iron 
This company has also received 
contract for furnishing and erecting 
the steel work of the new foundry 
tension of the Jackson & Woodin 
Berwick, Pa 


placed 


roofing. 
the 

eX- 
Mfg. 


Co... 


WORLD 


The Indian Head Cotton Mills, 

Cordova, Ala., have just been complete 
and equipped with 25,000 spindles and 8%) 
looms. The corporation has alread 
made contracts to dispose of its enti 
product to brokers and factors in Chin 

for a period of itive years. We call 
upon the treasurer at his office in Bos 
ton, in regard to this contract, and h 
stated that he would neither confirm nor 
deny the statement. It is understoo: 
that the mill will not seek domesti 
trade, as it is not needed for a number 
of years to come. The inducement for 
locating the mill at Cordova was th 
grant of 600 acres of land, on which ther: 
are coal veins opening within fifty feet 
of the engine house, this affording fue 
at lowest cost. The capital invested i 
held in the North. 


The Fall River 
of a new concern 


Picker Co. is the nam 
which was organize: 
last month, for the purpose of manu 
facturing loop and tail pickers, loo: 
strapping, tug straps, bumpers, and deal 
ing in all kinds of mill supplies. Stepher 
P. Frappie and James Ashton are the in 
terested parties. 


We had 
Robert G 


the pleasure of a visit 

Henderson, agent and 
tendent of the Indian Spring 
Mills, Madison, Me., a few days ago. Mr 
Henderson is a young man, but one who 
has made of his experience ir 
attaining position. 


tron 
superin 
Wooler 


good use 


his present 
The improved Hahn's watchman 
time detector clock has met with much 
favor by manufacturers who have used 
it. This clock is sold exclusively by A 
Nanz & Co., lifa Chambers St.. New 
York City. Among the many advantag 
claimed for this clock is that the r 
tering is done by numbers arr 
from one to six, one to twelve, a one 
to eighteen, instead of marking either 
by holes or impressions on the dial. It 
always gives an exact record of the lo 
tion of the watchman, at all times wh 
he is on duty It is constructed 
leave the watchman no option as t 
whether he will perform his duties o! 
take an occasional nap, the latter bein 
seldom resorted to, as detection is su 
to follow. 


inge 


80 as to 


The American Stoker Co. have 
moved their offi from Dayton, O., 
the Garfield Building, Brooklyn, N 
where they occupy rooms 72, 73 and 74 
This will be the business headquarters of 
the company in future, and all corres 
pondence should be addressed there. 


es 


King & Knight 
moved to 614 Atlantic 
deals in pumps and 
clothing, and boots 

Mr. A. L 


Mass., have 
This concern 
line of rubbe 
shoes. 
well known 
through 


Boston, 
Ave. 
hose, a 
and 
Langellier, 
Northern manufacturers 
connection with the Southern Railway 
Co., as their Northern agent for the In 
dustrial Department, has severed his con 
nection with it, to engage in business in 
the Northwest. Mr. L. Scott Allen, 
merly of Toccoa, Ga., succeeds him. 


to 
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for 


Three diplomas of merit 
cern shows pretty well what 
of the Tennessee Centennial Exposition 
(held at Nashville in Nov.) think of the 
Robertson-Thompson indicator, Lippin- 
cott planimeter and Eureka packing 
Jas. L. Robertson & Sons, New York, en- 
tered these three articles and inform us 
they were awarded these prizes. They 
say if engineers and steam users would 
send for illustrations and descriptions of 


to one 
the judges 


con 
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t} 


hese goods, it 
terest, but of 


would not only be of in- 


prolit to them. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of 
Jersey City, N. J., send to our office a 
welcome New Year's gift, in the form of 
well-assorted boxes of their pencils 
Needless to say, they prove useful, and 
re duly appreciated. Pencils, however 
form only one part of their normous 
business, and although they are perhaps 
best known to the general public through 
that line of manufacturers know 
them through their line of general lubri 
cants and graphite goods, which includes 
graphite, graphite greas¢ cup grease, 
pipe joint grease, also their graphite 
attractive booklet 
Manufacture, 


goods 


aint. They issue an 
called “Hints of What we 
well worth sending for 


The Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., 81 
83 Fulton St., New York, widely known as 
manufaciurers of roofing and paving ma- 
terials, are marking the new year to their 
friends and customers by sending out a 
very attractive little pocket calendar 
suited for the pocketbook or vest pocket 
It is a thin sheet of tortoise shell, with 
calendar for 1898 printed in gilt on one 
side, and some facts about their 

the other. It is unique and convenient 

will be preserved 


business 


Mills, of Fayette- 


The Holt Morgan 
‘ their order for 


ville, N. C., have placed 
drawing, slubbing, intermediate 
ind roving frames with the Howard & 
Bullough American Machine Co Paw- 
tucket. These machines will be supplied 
with all latest improvements, including 
the new top flat grinding arrangement on 
the cards, and also the new doffer slow 
motion. The drawing frames will have 
electric stop motions. 


cards, 


Bullough American 
Machine Co., of Pawtucket ire busy 
with a large number of orders which 
they now have in hand for both North- 
ern and Southern mills Amongst the 
contracts which they are now working 
on are revolving flat cards for the 
American Linen Co., Fall River; 23 pick- 
ers, 43 cards for the John P. King Mfg. 
Co., Augusta, Ga.; all of the picking ma~ 
chinery, revolving flat card drawing, 
slubbing, intermediate and roving 
frames, and spinning frames for the 
Cedartown Cotton Mfg. Co., Cedartow 
Ga.; cards and spinning frames for the 
Glasgo Yarn Mills, Glasgo, Conn.; 
tric stop motion drawing frames for the 
Boott Cotton Mills, Lowell; picking ma- 
chinery, revolving flat cards and electric 
stop motion drawing frames for the Bar- 
nard Mfg. Co., Fall River (this being the 
fourth repeat order this mill has placed 
with them): electric motion draw 
ing, and roving frames for the Stark 
Mills, Manchester, N. H., besides a num 
ber of smalier orders. 


The Howard & 


elec- 


stop 


The condition of trade with Fleming 
& Chapin, 215 Church St., Philadelphia 
is very satisfactory, and orders are being 
received by them of such size as to make 
it possible to run their mill on fuller 
time, and with fewer changes than they 
have been able to do for the last eighteen 
months. The output is considerably in 
creased, although the price of their pro- 
ducts has not materially advanced. The 
condition of trade however, is now such 
that an advance in price is anticipated. 


—W. W. Altemus & Son, manufacturers 
of textile machinery, 2816 North 4th St. 
Philadelphia, advise us that their busi 
ness has largely increased during the 
past three months, and that orders are 
coming in so thick that it is with much 


difficulty they are able to meet the de- 
mands of their customers although 
working overtime every day. From pres- 
ent appearances this state of matters 
will continue for some time to come, 


The Heintz steam traps, made by Wil- 
liam S. Haines & Co., 136 South Fourth St 
hiladelphia, are most favorably received 
wherever they are used. The Woodstock 
Mills Co., Norristown, Pa., put one of 
these traps in, last April,and it gave such 
g00d satisfaction that four more were 
immediately ordered, to be followed by 
another order for eig] Tv The com- 
p Vy Vv t lat I I t ire put to 
work \ 


1S9S Memorandum Book. 


The Howard & Bul 
UC i 


lough American Ma 
sta Pawtucket R L., ure 
out with the 


compliments of the 
ir friends and customers 

very attractive leather bound daily mem- 
orandum book, which contains not only 

liary * the é many iseful 

table nd other tion of value to 

a mill man Especia oO are the roving 

lubbing and intermediate There 

other tables eneral use, in 

weights and 

useful statistics + all Boing to 

up a most attractive reminder of 

company and its extended line of cot- 

machinery 


tables 


sures 


IndustrialJDyeing and Finishing 
Works. 


The above concern, which is a consoli- 
lation of John G Campbell & Co., 
Frankford, Philadelphia ind the World 
Dyeing Works of Philadelphia, announce 
their business in this issue of the Textil 
World. As will be from their card, 
they are equipped for dyeing and fin- 
ishing woven knitted fabries of all 
kinds and cotton wool and worsted 
rns and warps. The Industrial Dyeing 
and Finishing Works is new in name 
only union of two well known 
and successful concerns. John G Camp- 
bell, Edward T. Garsed and James A. G. 
Campbell began the finishing business at 
Paul and Meadow Sts., Frankford, in 1888. 
with one n ry macl ind upon that 
humble i built their trade 
1890 to larger quarters at 
Sts Frankford, when 
nd scouring d 
rarsed withdrew 
red the 
Randall 
this location, 
grew under the name 
Campbell until 1895, when 
purchase: large plot at Frank- 
unction and Penna R R ind 
mill equipping 
modern machinery and appoint- 
Structure with all conveniences 
comforts, T! growth of the busi- 
ness since last expansion has been 
marked innexation of the kin- 
dred bran f dyeing was a natural se- 
I enlargement, the 
yremost position in the 
industry ranking 
we are ird largest works of the 
kind in iz The addition of the 
World Dyeing Works adds to the per- 
sonnel of the firm, Thomas W. Fenton & 
Harry O. Sutcliffe, who are genera 
ager and treasurer, respectively 
gentlemen have been successfully oper: 
ing the World Dye Works and are 
thoroughly experienced in the dyeing 
business. The Textile World and the 


seen 


and 


being i 


One ar I ; Peg R. 
became 


1 commodious brick 


quence 
concern 


dyeing 
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trade generally will wish the new com- 
bination continued success. John G. 
Campbell attends to outside trade and 
presides at their down-town office, 240 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Their tele- 
phone number is 50 Frankford. 


—Mr. W. T. Leach, a well known knit- 
ting machine salesman and formerly con- 
nected with the manufacture of textile 
machinery in Philadelphia, has accepted 
a position with the James Smith Woolen 
Machinery Co., Philadelphia. Mr. Leach 
will sell machinery and mill supplies. 





An Oyster Roast. 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., East Ber- 
lin, Ct., gave their fifth annual oyster 
roast to their employees and families, at 
their works, December 15. Many invited 
guests were present, including nearly all 
of the city officials of Hartford. The 
event took place in the evening, and the 
great plant of the company was bril- 
liantly lighted by electricity. The guests 
were received by the president, C. M 
Jarvis, in a most welcome manner 
Large delegations were present from 
Middletown, New Britain, New Haven 
and elsewhere. It was estimated that 
there were 1800 people in and around the 
buildings. In the monster blacksmith 
shop belonging to the company, were set 
long tables, loaded with viands of vari- 
ous kinds. The occasion was thoroughly 
enjoyed by those that were present 


Copper Rollers. 


It will be seen by their advertisement 
on another page that the Revere Copper 
Co. are in the market with Printer’s Rol- 
lers 

Before seeking extensive trade for this 
new specialty of theirs, they have thor 
oughly demonstrated the excellence of 
their roll, and we learn that those al 
ready in use have given great satisfac- 
tion. 

They claim that by their somewhat dif- 
ferent method of treatment, the condition 
of the roll and its finish, both outside and 
such as to produce a superior 
that will do better work and 


ir ire 
roller; one 
last longer. 


The Merrow Machine Co. 


The Merrow Machine Co Hartford 
Ct., are now installed in their new three- 
story brick, 100x50, building, designed and 
bu by themselves, at 28 Laurel Street. 
They also have removed their Philadel- 
phia branéh office to Room 374, Bourse 
Building They have one other branch 
office and show room, at 49 Mohawk St., 
Cohoes, N. Y. With these improved fa- 
cilities, they are better prepared than 
ever before to serve their patrons and to 
introduce improvements in their line 
which consists in the manufacture of 
high speeded crochet machines, for the 
finishing of all of fabrics. They 
will continue to add to their now exten- 
sive variety of over-edging and shell 
stitch machines. 

Their new factory is a model plant of 
its kind, with darge and well appointed 
business offices in the front, in the rear 
of which ther is an exhibition room, 
where the finished products of their ma- 
chines, as well as the various machines, 
are shown. 3ack of this is the boxing 


edges 
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and experimenting department, 
stock room for steel. Contiguous to this 
is a large wash room, having a special 
locker for each man. In a one story 
brick ell, 36x36 feet, is the boiler room 
containing a 60 h. p. boiler, with a fur 
nace for case hardening. The building is 
equipped with ventilating pipes and 
blower, by which the air throughout the 
factory can be changed every sever 
minutes. The two upper floors are used 
for the manufacture of their various ma 
chines. In the centre of the second floor 
is the tool department, where all special 
tools are kept, in charge of one person, 
so arranged that when a workman re- 
quires a special tool, he gives its number 
and is held responsible for its returt 
The drafting room and the room for 
nickel plating is on the third floor. The 
factory is protected against fire by mod 
ern devices, as hose, fire extinguishers 
automatic fire doors, ete. The company 
keep a stock of the various parts of their 
machines on hand at all times. The fax 
tory has a working capacity for one hu 
dred employees. The reputation of the 
company for the superiority of their pro 
ducts is well known. 


and the 





Massachusetts, Newton George F 
Hall, who assumed the liabilities of the 
Nonantum Worsted Co. upon its failure 
in 1896, has anticipated the second pay 
ment to creditors, which was secured by 
14 months’ note, representing 30 per cent 
of the claims. He is also paying a por 
tion of the years’ notes, not due for 
nearly two years, and these payment 
iggregate about $300,000 making over ) 
per cent. of the liabilities. The trust is 
discharged by these payments, and Mr 
Hall takes possession of the property \ 
new company as recently reported, to be 
known as the Newton Mfg. Co has been 
incorporated with capital 
4 George F. Hall i 


stock of 
$25,000 treasurer. 

Massachusetts, Northampton. The 
hosiery department of Belding Bros. & 
Co. will hereafter be carried on under the 
management of Alex. McCallum. A new 
company known as the McCallum Hosi- 
ery Co. will be formed. Mr. McCallum 
recently sold ni nterest in the MecCal- 
lum, Constable Hosiery Co., of Holyoke, 
which firm is now doing under 
the name of the Constable Hosiery Co 
The change at the Belding plant will be 
made Dec. Ist. 


business 


Massachusetts, 
keag Steam Cotton 
notice that wages 
cent., beginning 


Salem, The Naum- 
Mills have posted a 
will be reduced 10 per 
January 3 


Michigan, Detroit. The Glasgow 
Woolen Mills Co. has been chartered here 
with capital stock of $15,000, all paid in 
Wim. C. Loftus, of New York, holds 1498 
shares, and Jere J. Hartigan and Frank 
Rockford, of Detroit, one share each. 
Total number of shares is 1500. 


Missouri, St. Louis. 
Cotton Mills have been sold to Lorraine 
F. Jones, of Warren Jones & Gratz, 
manufacturers of bagging, for $43,338. 
This includes the machinery. These mills 
have been shut down for many years, 
and it is thought that they will now be 
started up on bagging. 


The old St. Louis 


*New Hampshire, Lakeport. C. E. & 
J. J. Leavitt state that they cannot give 
any particulars regarding their proposed 
hosiery mill project in this place. They 
have not placed orders for any machin- 
ery. however. Something definite will 
probably be known by January next. 





MILL 


Cotton. 


New Mills. 

Georgia, Chickamauga. It 
that CC. E. Buek and other 
will establish a cotton mill 
Crawtish Springs, Ga These parties are 
said to have purchased the land. It is 
stated that most of the capitalists are 
from Philadelphia 


is reported 
capitalists 


soon, near 


‘Georgia, Rome. Rumors have been 
current that the gentlemen interested in 
the New York Mills, N. Y., would build 
i branch mill for making coarse goods at 
some point in Northeastern Georgia 
We understand that a site bout 14 miles 
from Romée had been decided upon as a 
location 1 learn that it is very likely 
they will build plant at some point in 
Northwestern Georgia will probably 
be not more than 1 spindles, but that 
t definite tatement cannot be given out 
it this time They expect to decide with- 
in a few weeks what they ll do in this 
matter 


*Louisiana Alexandria Richard H. 
Cockerille writes us that local parties will 
subscribe 50 per cent. of the capital stock 
of the new company and a suitable site 
They are trying to induce some one with 
capital to start mill here, but as yet no 
definite steps have been taker 

Missouri St T.ou The Business 
Men's League, of which S. M. Kennard is 
chairman, is endeavoring to raise $600,00¢ 
capital for a cotton mill to be built here 
It is expected that one-half of this 
amount will be subscribed by Eastern 
capitalists E. E. Prince, of St. Louis, 


‘ 1 t 


is named as one of the interested parties 


—New York, Jamestown E. J. Ashweil 

& Co. have iblished a lisle thread fac 
tory here The company buys cotton 
thread. which by a process known as 
gassing. is converted into lisle thread 
They are located in the Appleyard Build 
ing on Foote Ave. Mr. Ashwell of the 
firm is from Nottingham, Eng 


North Carolina, Concord. The mill of 
the Coleman Mfg. Co. is nearly com 
pleted, and will be equipped with 7,000 to 
10,000 spindles 1” to 200 looms This 
company will employ exclusively colored 
operatives. W. C. Coleman is secretary 
and treasurer 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

The Selma Cottor 
August voted to in 
from $100,000 to 


—Alabama, Selma 
Mill Co.. which last 
crease its capital stock 
$200,000, has opened its books for 
scription to $100,000 stock. It is the inten 
tion to double the capacity of the mill 
which has been run at a profit since it 
was started, about eighteen months ago 
It is thought that this new stock will be 
taken by the present stockholders. 


Moosup. The Aldrich 
Mfg. Co. have put in machines for making 
silk, cotton, and wool braids for 
trimmings. About % of these machines 
have already been added, and this new 
department promises to be successful. 


sub- 


Connecticut, 


dress 


—*Connecticut, North Grosvenordale. 
The Grosvenordale Co. is placing 124 new 
looms in their new weaving shed. When 


NEWS. 


this is done the 


2,000 looms at 


company will have 
their upper mill 


about 


Connecticut, 


Montgomery Co. 
to their dyehouse 


Windsor Locks. J. R. 
is building an addition 
36x72 feet, two stories. 
*Georgia, Forsyth. The new 
mill is to be built by the 
Co. They will move their 
out of town two miles, and add new ma- 
chinery to make a total of 6000 spindles. 
This is in confirmation of our recent re- 
port, in which Capt. J. M. Ponder, presi- 
l if the Forsyth Mfg. Co., was men- 


cotton 
Forsyth Mfg. 
present plant 


understand 


ria, Lindale. Wwe 
tton Mills here 


Massachusetts Co 


that the 


re putting in 65 new looms 


Lithonia. C. J.H 


lanta . na 


yden of At 
others have purchasec 
the Osceolian Mill, and have organized 

company to known as the Annestow! 
Cotton Mill, C. J. Hadan, president, John 
W. Hader secretary and ma The 
equipment is t present ver ( spin- 
dles with ¢ ooms nd thi ulpment 
will probabl ) doubled ind mill 
started a ) é t is | tated that the 
company l put ' ther large mill 
nea sceolian Mill where water 


15.000 spindles 


Rock Hill It is reported 

le Mill at Rock Hill, Ga 
i ently dded thirty looms, w 
will make heir total nearly 300 We 
derstand they have not added 
spindles yu that the spinning dep 
ment will be run day and night 


has rec 


Massachusetts New 
Grinnell Mills have re 
new lappet looms 


Bedfe 


cently 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Alabama, Cordaville The 
Head Cotton Mills have 
pleted. T equipment is 
spindles i 800 looms. Total cost 
of the pla is said to have been $600,000. 
Arthur Amory, Boston, is president, and 
Harcourt Amory, Boston, treasurer. This 
mill was built entirely by Boston capital, 
ind the entire will be sold in 
China 


Indian 
com- 
25,000 


been 


product 


Alabama, Selma. The Cawthon Cot- 
ton Mill Co., formerly known as the Mat- 
thews Cotton Mills, will resume 
operations. The mill has been put in 
thorough repair. The officers are: O. F. 
Cawthon, president; A W. Cawthon, 
treasurer; R. M. Coleman, superintend- 
ent It contains 16,000 spindles and 385 


soon 


looms. 


*Connecticut Versailles Repairs to 
the Versailles mill property whict 
been bought by the Uncasville 
Co., have been completed, and « 
ind spinning frames will soon be started 
up 


*Connecticut, West Stafford. J. C., 
treasurer Columbia Shade 
Co., New York, confirms our recent 
report that he, with W. M. Waite and F. 
H. Upham, wiil operate a thread factory 
in the old Washburn machine shop. The 
plant was started Dec. Ist, employing 30 
hands. They use both steam and water 
power, and have a dye house. 
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Woolen. 


New “Sills. 

Connecticut, Huntington. Joseph W. 
sjentley started a one-set woolen mill 
here Oct. 1, 1891. He produces white blan- 
kets, and has 200 spindles, two broad 
looms, one knitting machine, a dye house, 
and uses water power. He expects to add 
eight looms if business continues good. 


*Connecticut, Mystic. The Mystic 
Mfg. Co. is the name of a new concern 
with $25,000 capital stock, in which H. A. 
Crowther, Eli Gledhill, T. McCarthy, and 
Charles Phelps are interested. They will 
not put up a new building, but we believe 
have rented the mill formerly occupied by 
the Greenville Co. They expect to start 
operations in January or February, with 
50 to 60 operatives, on fine worsteds for 
men’s suitings and trouserings. Five sets 
of cards, 27 looms, and one narrow loom. 
Steam power. They will have a dye 
house Selling agents are to be Folkard 
& Lawrence, 725 Broadway, New York 
City 


Springfield. The 
which were 
will be rebuilt. 
have six cards 


shoddy mills 
destroved 

The 
and a 


*Illinois, 
Frank Godley, 
fire Nov. 29th 
ew factory will 

houst 

Maine, Norway A new concern 
known as the Smiley Mfg. Co., will oper- 
plant here to make cloth. Electric 
will be furnished by the Oxford 
Light Co. 


ate a 
power 
Electric 


local 
and 


Massachusetts, Attleboro A 
paper states that Frank Maxwell 
Henry Woodard, said to be from Pitts- 
field, Mass., have decided upon a site 
here for a woolen mill, and that if favor- 
able arrangements can be made for the 
land, a plant will be built here. 

Massachusetts, Clinton. The Sterling 
Worsted Co. is the name of the new wor- 
sted company which we mentioned last 
week, in which George 8S. Griffin, Charles 
Frazer, senior, and James Connell are in- 
terested. They inform us that their new 
building will be located on Sterling St., 
and they expect to have the plant fin- 
ished by March, 1898. The main building 
will be of brick, 104 x 52, two stories, with 
boiler and engine room, separate. The 
company is not yet organized, but will 
have a capital of $25,000 or $30,000, two sets 
of cards, 20 looms, dye house, employing 
ibout 40 operatives. Steam power. 


Lawrence Regarding 
the new plant of Frederick Butler, for- 
merly of the firm of Butler and Robinson, 
we note that it will be operated as a 
commission combing plant, with a capa- 
city of five or six combs. It is possible 
that drawing and spinning may be added, 
or new combs put in, as conditions re- 
quire. The building is adjoining the silk 
plant of E. Frank Lewis 


Massachusetts 


*Massachusetts, Uxbridgs 
which Charles C. Capron will 
Dec. Ist will contain five sets of cards, 
looms, and employ from 35 to 50 hands, 
He will make satinets for piece dyeing 
and printing. This mill is run by water 
power. 


The plant 
start up 


29 
74 


Massachusetts, Worcester. William 
C. Hall is promoting a new woolen mill, 
to be known as the Beaver Brook Woolen 
Mills Co., which will occupy the building 
on Beaver Brook, near Mill St. and Park 
Ave. It will contain 40 looms, and employ 
about 50 hands at the start. It is hoped 
that the plant will be in operation by 
April Ist. Mr. Hall has an office at 24 
Walker Building, Worcester, and states 


that the will be ordered at 


once, 


machinery 


Enlargement« and Improvements. 

Connecticut, Baltic. The addition to 
the Shetucket Worsted Mills is nearly 
completed. A new picker house will be 
built, 67 x 100 feet, two stories; also a 
boiler house, Maguire and Penniman 
have the building contracts. 


*Maine, Newport. The additions to 
the Newport Woolen Co. have been com- 
pleted, consisting of a two-story building, 
i5x150 feet, some drying machinery, a 
new burr picker, and six new Knowles 
looms have been set up in this new build- 


ing. 


Massachusetts, Holyoke. It is re- 
ported that Beebe, Webber & Co. have 
leased a part of the first floor of the 
Whitman Building, formerly occupied by 
the Keating Wheel Co., and will set up 
20 new looms there by Jan. Ist, which 
will give employment to about 3 hands. 
They have at present 8 sets of cards, 38 
looms. 


Hudson. The Hudson 

Joseph Watmough, 
treasurer and manager, will hereafter 
make all kinds of worsted yarns in sin- 
gles, 2, 3 and 4 ply, long and short wools. 
They have 1,300 worsted spindles, use 
steam power, and employ 40 to 50 hands, 
They will spin yarns on commission, de- 
livering same on dresser spools, skeins, 
or barrels, yarns in single, on shuttle 
bobbins. This is the same concern as we 
recently reported as the Hudson Spin- 
ning Co. The mills started up Dec. 15th. 


*Massachusetts, 
Worsted Co., with 


Lawrence. A large 
built by the Crescent 
Worsted Co., Edward Braithwaite, pro- 
prietor. It will be 16x75 feet. This will 
enable them to double their production. 
New machinery will be put in. 


Massachusetts, 
addition is being 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Cres- 
cent Worsted Co. write us regarding 
their addition, that it will be 72x16 feet, 
to be used for office, store-room, packing, 
shipping, etc. New machinery will be put 
into the basement of the mill formerly 
occupied for office, store-room, etc., which 
will double their output. This change 
they expect to have completed by Febru- 
ary, 1898, and they will employ forty more 
hands. The president is Percy Lege; 
treasurer, Harry M. Eames; agent, Ed- 
ward Braithwaite; and superintendent, 
Wm. Mitchell. 


Massachusetts, Lowel. The Mass. 
Mohair Plush Co., Boston office 8 Frank 
lin St., inform us that they expect to 
move into their new building on Western 
Ave., Jan. Ist, 1898. This building will 
contain 800 worsted spindles, and give 
employment to 30 operatives. Their pro- 
duct is mohair and worsted yarns, all 
numbers, gray or colored, and genapped. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. W. E. Til 
lotson, proprietor of the Silver Lake 
Mill, has recently put in six new looms 
and a new 450 H. P. engine. 
—*Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The 
toosuc Woolen Manufacturing Co. 
received its English machinery, and 
soon have it set up in their new 
tion. 


Pon- 
has 
will 
addi- 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. Wilson & 
Horton, who recently renewed their lease 
of the Bel Air Mill, have made a number 
of improvements, putting in sprinklers, 
fire pumps and a new water wheel. An 
electric light plant will probably be 
added. 





MILL NEWS 


Knit. 


New Miili«. 

—Alabama, Decatur. A 
is being organized by J. T 
other citizens, to operate a 
tory. The capital is to be 
Banks contributes a three-story 
for $8,000 of stock. 


stock company 
Banks, and 
knitting fac- 
$16,000. Mr. 
building 


*New Jersey, Saddle tiver. The 
Thurston-Clark Hosiery Co. is the name 
new company which will put up a 
new building to replace the mill of W 
Thurston, recently destroyed by fire 
The plant will be in operation by Jan. 
Ist, employing 40 hands. They will have 
knitting machines, operated by water 
power, with a dye house. Product will 
be ladies’ and children’s and half- 
hose. President, Francis B. Clark, treas- 
urer, Baylies C. Clark, superintendent, 
Henry W. Thurston Selling agents, 8 
W. Smack, 156 Church St New York 
City. 


OL a 


hose 


New York, Attica. Business men of 
this place are trying to raise a bonus of 
$6000 and secure a desirable site for the lo 
cation of the Fashion Knitting Mill, now 
in the Niagara Power Building, Buffalo 
N. Y. This plant is owned by J. C. San 
ford. Employment is given to about 100 
hands. A building will be put up 60x150 


*New York, Hudson. The Union Knit- 
ting Mill is being rapidly put up. It is 
now closed in, and work will probably 
be finished in a few weeks. This plant 
was destroyed by fire October 26 


*North Carolina, Burlington. The new 
knitting mill will be known as the Daisy 
Hosiery Mills. The proprietors will be W. 
Cc. Curtis and J. Stewart, Jr. About ten 
operatives will be employed, and ten knit- 
ting machines put in. It will bein opera 
tion by January, 1898. Steam power will 
be used. 


Rapids 
which was 


*North Carolina toanoke 
The Roanoke Underwear Co., 
proposed here last summer, has now been 
organized, with capital of $100,000. Gen- 
eral manager and treasurer is James G 
Pugh. They will make cotton underwear 


Pennsylvania, Allentown The new 
Excelsior knitting mill will be located on 
Meadow St., between Greenand Washing- 
ton Sts. The building will be 50x160, with 
engine and boiler houses. Martz & Ed- 
wards have the building contract. 


Coopersburg. M B 
Bergery & Co. confirm the report that 
they are to operate a branch mill here 
They are taking their coarse gauge ma 
chines from their miil at Souderton, Pa 
and removing them to Coopersburg, and 
fitting the z 


*Pennsylvania, 


Souderton mill with fine gauge 
rib half hose machines 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. Several 
parties, among whom is P. H. Lamey, of 
Wisconisco, will locate a hosiery mill on 
7th St., between Maclay and Woodbine 
Sts., the mill to be 30x60, two stories, em- 
ploying 100 hands at the start 
Lititz, F. B. Buck in- 
forms us that ground has been broken 
for a new knitting mill here, and if the 
weather is favorable, will probably be in 
running order by the second week in Jan- 
uary. The company has not yet been or- 
ganized, but will be known as the Key- 
stone Underwear Mills. Samuel B. Erb 
is interested, with others. We mentioned 
this matter last week, but just now hear 
from Mr. Buch as above stated. Full 
particulars regarding equipment have 
not been decided upon. 


*Pennsylvania, 
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Enlargements and Improvements. 


Delaware, Smyrna. The Bitzer Hos- 
iery Co. has put in 15 new automatic 
knitting machines for making seamless 
hosiery. 


*Georgia, Barnesville. In regard to 
the addition recently mentioned, the Staf- 
ford Huguley Hosiery Co. inform us that 
it will accommodate 15 new knitting ma 
chines, employing ten more operatives, 
and will be completed and running about 
Feb. 1, 1898. This plant runs by ste wm 
power, and will have a total of 35 ma- 
chines. 

New Jersey, Salem. It is 
that the Salem Knitting Mills, John P. 
Sheppard, proprietor, will be enlarged. 
Their present capacity is 80 knitting ma- 
chines. 


reported 


*Georgia, Union Park. The Union 
Mfg. Co. have already started work in 
their new building, employing about 15 
hands. They have put in 11 additional 
knitting machines, making the total 16 
hey make fine gauge hosiery, and use 
steam power. Sam H. Libby is president; 
H. S. Lavern, agent. The company will 
probably increase its capital stock, but to 
what amount has not been decided. 


*Indiana, Fort Wayne. The knitting 
machinery for the addition to the Wayne 
Knitting Mills has arrived from Germany, 
and it is expected that the same will be 
in operation within a few weeks. 


*Maryland, Frederick. The Union 
Mfg. Co. have nearly completed the set 
ting up of 70 new knitting machines and 
15 ribbers. They are running until 8 
o'clock at night, but have been unable tu 
keep up with orders. 


Massachusetts 
F. Brooks & Co 
and electric lighting 
their factory here, 


Highlandville. John 
have had a new dynamo 


plant installed in 


Massachusetts, Needham. Wye Bros 
& Co., manufacturers of sweaters, golf 
hose, etc. ire building an addition 
their kniting mill on Pleasant St., and it 
is stated that they will put in new ma- 
chinery. 


New Hampshire, Lakeport. The Win- 
throp Knitting Mills, manufacturing 
woolen hosiery, are reported as to add 
new machinery. 

New Cohoes. G Ww 
proprietors of the 
building an addition. 


Kava 


Globe 


York, 


naugh & Co. 


Mill No. 2, are 
New York, Little Falls. 
Cauley will probably add new machinery 
He operates the Beaver Knitting Mill, at 
equipped with 15 knitting ma- 
producing ribbed underwear 


John Mc- 


ines 


New York, Philmont. The addition 
recently mentioned to the High Rock 
Knitting Co.'s mill is not to contain any 
new machinery, but is to give them need- 
ed room for their present equipment. 
This company now has 70 knitting ma- 
chines, 9 sets of woolen cards, and they 
ire making men’s fleeced lined under- 
wear. Capital is $90,000. President, P 
Harder; treasurer, C. N. Harder; super- 
intendent and secretary, F. B. Harder. 
They inform us that they are in the mar- 
ket for automatic sprinklers, elevator, 
fire extinguisher. 


New York, West Sandlake. J. & R. 
McLarem have broken ground for a new 
dyehouse adjoining their knitting mill. 
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Silk. 


New Mills. 

*Connecticut, Mystic. We have re- 
ceived an authentic report regarding the 
new silk velvet plant here. The name of 
the company is Rossie Velvet Co., 
Suechteln, Germany. Address care 
Openhym & Sons, 42 Green S8t., 
York City. The building will be put 
by the Mystic Industrial Co., and will be 
ready to start Feb. 1, 1898, employing 100 
hands. Robt. B. Kohn, % Fifth Ave., 
New York City, is the architect. Con- 
tract has been let and work started by 
general contractors H. Wales Lines Co., 
Meriden, Ct. 


New Jersey, Athenia. A. W. Pierson 
& Co. from Southport England, have 
rented the mills formerly occupied by the 
Trinks Mfg. Co., and will operate the 
mill on silks and plushes. Machinery will 
be brought from England. It is expected 
that business will start in January, and 
before long that they will employ 500 
hands. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Connecticut, Willimantic. The Hol- 
land Mfg. Co. are building an addition 
to their dyehous« Lathem, Cri & Co. 
huve the contract. 


Maine Westbrook It is rumored 
that the Haskell Silk Co., now operating 
100 looms, will set up 25 new looms in the 
building owned by the Westbrook Mfg. 
Co.. called the Duck Mill 


Maryland, Hagerstown, It is reported 
that the Maryland Silk Mills, Collinge & 
Nolan Co., proprietors, will be enlarged 
in the spring, and that the machinery in 

eir Paterson, N. J., mill will be moved 
here, and dyehouse erected 


Paterson W. R. Close 

é the Bunting & Close 

Silk Dyeing Co., and the title has been 
changed to the Bunting & Patton Silk 
Dyeing Co., A. C. Patton having become 
secretary and manager The plant has 
been enlarged to double its original size. 


*New Jersey. Paterson. The Bunting 
Patton Silk Dyeing Co 

ntine & Close and Silk Dyeing 

as recently reported, have rented ad- 

| floor space, which will give them 

le the room formerly occupied. They 

employ forty hands on skein silk 

This company has $10,000 capitai. 

G. Patton is president and treas- 

nd > yn, superintendent. 


successors to 


Facts and Gossip. 


Arkansas Mammoth Springs. The 
Mammoth Spring Cotton Mill has been 
reorganized, with the following officers: 
L. T. Moore. president E. C. Bellamy 
secretary and treasurer: Sam. Tate will 
be general manager. The mills, which 
contain 3500 spindles will be started up 
January 1. Capital, $150,000. 


*Connecticut, Plainville. At the recent 
fire at the Plainville Mfg. Co.'s plant, 12 
machines were disabled, but within 24 
hours after the start of the fire, insur- 
ance of $3.000 had been adjusted. Seven 
of the machines were repaired imme- 
diately, and work resumed as soon as 
possible, and the plant will be run until 
9 o'clock evenings for the present. 


—Connecticut, Vernon. The Ravine 
Mills, manufacturing yarns and warps 
have received several large orders, which 
will keep the mill running night and day 
for several months. 


“Georgia, Atlanta The Georgia Ser 
ate passed a House bill providing for the 
establishment of a textile school, as a 
branch of the State School of Techno 
ogy in Atlanta. The bill provides $10,000 
and provides that the same amount must 
be raised before the appropriation is 
available. It is expected that the requi 
site amount will be raised shortly, and 
hoped that the next legislature will in 
crease the appropriation. This will be 
the first textile school in the South 


Georgia, Columbus. The plant of tt 
Eagle & Phoenix Co., is to be sold at 
auction, the up-set price to be $500,000 
As reported recently, it is expected that 
the plant will be bought by the bond 
holders. It is expected that February 18 
will be the date of sale. Capt. J. W 
Murphey was appointed sole commi 
sioner to conduct the sale. 


Georgia, Monroe. The Monroe Cotton 
Mills have started running at night 
which will continue until next sprin 
when it is hoped that the capacity of th 
plant will be doubled. 


Indiana, New Albany. Regarding 
bid received by the Lewisville Safety 
posit and Trust Co. on its property, De 
cember 13, Judge Herter has confirmed 
the sale at $30,600. The matter may be 
taken to the Supreme Court, however. 
A corporation has been organized by J 
B. Gebhart, W. T. Grant, Joseph Sabel 
and D. Davis, called the New Albany 
Woolen Mill Company, to operate the 
plant. 


Maine, Dexter The International 
Trust Co. recently took formal possession 
of the Dexter Woolen Mills property An 
agreement has now been signed by the 
bondholders appointing C. W Curtis, 
president of the Dexter National Bank, 
W. H. Judkins, treasurer Savings Bank, 
Dr. E. A. Thompson, president Piscata- 
quis Savings Bank, and Parkman Dex- 
ter, treasurer Dexter Woolen Mill a 
board of trustees, with authority to pi 
chase the property at any sale which the 
International Trust Co. may make ! 
to hold the same for the benefit of the 
bondholders. This will enable the prop 
erty to be sold by the bondholders 


Maine, Dover. The Brown Mfg 
is running its furnishing department 
night, to keep up with orders 


*Maine, Fairfield The Kennebec 
Worsted Co. has been incorporated, with 
$50,000 capital, of which $20,000 is paid in 

operate the Sampson & Williams mill 

Officers are President, Philip 

New York; treasurer, Thomas 
Sampson. This company manufactures 
yarn for the N assalboro mills of 
Sampson & Williams. They have re- 
cently put in some looms of their own 


Maine Guilford. The Piscataquis 
Woolen Mill has been running overtime 
of late, frequently up to midnight. There 
are 112 hands employed. 


Maine, Hartland The Linn Woolen 
Co. are running their mill until nine 
o'clock evenings, turning out a fine line 
of cassimeres and ladies’ dress goods. 


Maine, Madison. The Indian Spring 
Wolen Co., which has been running both 
night and day since last July, will here- 
after run only its day force. 
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Personal Record. sition with’ the Monroe Cotton Mills, 4 

















Monroe, N. C., over a year ago, to accept ! 
a one at the Mills Mfg. Co., Greenville, 8S. jth git 
Cotten. C., has returned to Monroe and taken + f 
—H. Creedmore has resigned his posi- charge of the carding in the mill. ek 
tion as superintendent with the Patterson j 
Cotton Mfg. Co., Patterson, N. C., and J. M. Splaun is superintendent of the . 
accepted a position as overseer of spin- C lifton Cotton Mill, Clifton, 8S. ©. =f 
ning at the Anchor Cotton Mill, Hunters- : ; : E . 
ville, N. C. Frank Gradick is overseer of weaving ¢ 
: at the Clinton Cotton Mill, Clinton, S. C. 93 
—R. M. Lindsay, who has been overseer 





carding at the Elm Grove Mills, Lincoln- —~T. J. Johnson is overseer carding and 
ton, N. C., has resigned, and will take a spinning at the enlarged Clinton mill, 







similar position with the Buffalo Thread nee, 8S. C. He was formerly overseer 
Mills, Concord, N. C. His place is taken of arding at the Asheville mill, Ashe- 
by J. A. Lybrand, who has been overseer ville, N.C. 


of night carding at Elm Grove. 





Cc. R. Whitehead has been re-elected 











S. H. Howard is to be superintendent president of the Montmorency Cotton Co., 
of the Harden Cotton Mills, Harden, N. Montmorency, P. Q. 
Cc. He has been superintendent of the : ' 
Cedar Falls Mfg. Co., Cedar Falls, N. C. —L. A. Ellenburg, whe nas been with 
. the Union Cotton Mills, Union, S. C., has 
J. B. Bailey has resigned as loom fixer taken a position in the Toccoa Cotton 
for mill No. 1 at Clifton, S. C., where he Mills, Toccoa, Ga. 






has been for a number of years, and will 
take a similar position with the Union 
Mfg. Co., Union, 8. C. 





It is said that A. M. Price, who has 
been superintendent of the Lincoln and 
the Laboratory Cotton Mills, Lincolnton 















E. J. Gossett has resigned his position N. C., is to resign as superintendent of 4 
as overseer of spinning at the cotton rills the Lincoln Mill, and will in future have ; 
at Cowpens, 8S. C., and will take a similar charge of the Laboratory Mill only. as 
position with the Mills Mill, Greenville, 5 
8. C. —John Mahoney, who has been boss 4 

dyer at the Highland Park Mfg. Co.'s @) 

M. J. Withrow has resigned as over- mills, Charlotte, N. C., has resigned, «and 
seer of weaving for the Albion Co., Al- will take a _ similar position with the ‘ i 
bion, R. I. He was presented by his em- Hope Mills Mfg. Co., Hope Mills, N. C. aoe 
ployees with a silk umbrella and gold i 
headed cane. Mr. Withrow expects to James E. Stanton, Jr., is to be treas- 
start in the reed and heddle business. urer of the Bennett Mills at New Bed- 






ford, Mass. 






Charles W. Wood recently compicted 













25 vears as general manager of the Mt. —John Walsh is overseer of weaving at 
Washington Mills, Woodbury Md He the Davol Mills, Fall River, Mass. 
was presented with a silver service by the 
employees of the company —Jack Schermer, who has been super- 
intendent of the Selma Cotton Mills, 
Edward Chandler, who has_ been Selma, Ala., has resigned, and will ac- 
superintendent at the Dyerville Mfg. Co. cept a position with the Charleston Cot- 
mill at Providence, R. I., has resigned his ton Milis, Charleston, 8S. C. 
position there, to accept a similar one at 
Willimantic, Ct. Thomas Walters has taken charge of 
' the carding at the Mooresville Cotton } 
Mr. Bryant has resigned his position Mill, Mooresville, N. C., taking the place a 3) 
as overseer of weaving with the Albion of Mr. Stewart, who went to China + Wi 
Co., Albion, R. 1., his place being taken Grove : | 
by Andrew Blanding, Willimantic, Ct. | 
Fred Wagg has resigned as overseer : t 
—J. H. O. Carter, son of Supt. J. F. of weaving at the Farwell Mills, Lisbon, , 
Carter of the Kesler Cotton Mills, Salis- Me., and has accepted a position in a mill 
bury, S. C., has become superintendent of it New Bedford, Mass. 
the Alpine Cotton Mills, Morganton, 8. j 
C., succeeding R. L. Tate Joseph Brierly has resigned as boss 5 
spinner at the Readville cotton mills, ‘ 
Howard C. Libby, Biddeford Me., has Readville Mass. His place is taken by 
taken a position as overseer of carding at Joseph Fredette of Fall River. 


the Augusta: Cotton Mills, Augusta, Ga. 
W. M. Murray, who has been night 
Cc. F, Bradshaw has taken G. H. spinner with the Louise Mills, Charlotte, 
Buck’s place as_ superintendent of the N. C., has taken a position as superinten- 


Minneola Cotton Mills, Gibsonville, N. C. dent of the Patterson Mfg. Co., Concord ql 


ee 
: 





. 




















J. W. Campbell, loom fixer at the : ; 
Union Cotton Mills, Union, 8S. C., has gone G. D. Piffin is to be overseer of card- 
to the Lockhart Cotton Mills, Lockhart, ing in the cotton mills at Eufaula, Ala. 























William Lothrop, New York State, has 










—Robert Butler, Alabama City, Ala., taken a position as overseer of weaving 

has taken charge of the weaving and in the Farwell Mills, Lisbon, Me. 

cloth room of the Rock Hill cotton fac- 

tory, Rock Hill, 8. C. Edward O. Knowles has gone from the 
Whitman mill to take a position in the 

—Jesse Davis, dyer, has gone from the Wamsutta Mill, New Bedford, Mass. 

Oneida Mills, Graham, N. C., to the 

Glencoe Mills, Burlington, N. C. —W. R. Coggins, who has been overseer 






of spinning with the Aiken Mfg. Co., 
—W. C. McGinnis, who resigned his po- tath, S. C., has taken a similar position 
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with the Bamberg Cotton Mills Co., Bam- 
berg, S. C. 


A. M. Crowder, who was at one time 
superintendent at the Ada Cotton Mills, 
Charlotte, N. C., and more recently sup- 
erintendent of the Henderson Cotton Mill, 
Henderson, N. C., is to take charge of the 
Cawthon Cotton Mill, Selma, Ala., which 
is to start up soon. 


Charles A. Cromwell has taken a posi- 
tion as overseer of carding in Versailles, 
Cx 


Hugh Baird is to take the place of T. 
M. Salisbury as secretary and treasurer 
of the City Miils Co., Columbus, 8. C 


P. H. O'Neill, recently second hand of 
weaving for the Whittenton Mfg. Co., 
Taunton, Mass., has accepted a position 
as overseer of weaving for the Lorraine 
Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. 


J. H. 
of weaving at the 
Co., Lisbon Centre 


Charlesworth has taken charge 
mill of the Farnsworth 
Me. 


P. E. O’Brien, who has had charge of 
weaving for the Farnsworth Co., Lisbon 
Centre, Me., has resigned this position and 
is now overseer of weaving at the Saxon- 
ville Mill, Saxonville, Mass. 


Frank Brooks has resigned his posi- 
tion as dyer at the Mountain Island Cot- 
ton Mills, Mountain Island, N. C., and 
taken a similar one with the Highland 
Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


W. W. Owens 
tion as superinter nt of the 
Co., Harden, N. ¢ and 
the Magnolia Webbing Co.'s plant, Char 
lotte, N. C 


resigned his posi- 


Harden Mfg 


has 


H. Cc lliy has resigned as superin- 

Slater’s cotton mill at 

and is now with the New 
ie “Ba 


Mills, 


tendent 
Webster = 
York Mills, N. Y 
H. C. Beal, of 

has taken the place 
Thorndike Co.'s No 
oy C. HB. May 
carding. 


North 

made 
2 mill, Palmer 
overseer spinning 


Adams, Mass., 
vacant at the 
Mass 
and 


The following are the overseers at the 
Cawthon Cotton Mill, formerly the old 
Matthews Cotton Mill, Selma, Ala.: A. M. 
Crowder, late of Charlotte, N. C., super- 
intendent; W. E. Tisdale, overseer card- 
ing; W. W. Owens, overseer spinning; H 
M. Pettes, overseer weaving. 


The vacancy at the Saundersville Cot- 
ton Mills, Saundersville, Mass., caused by 
the death of James Littlewood, overseer 
spinning, has been filled by Thomas Bent- 
ley, of Woonsocket 


been overseer of 
Fall River 
with the 


James Snape, who has 
weaving at the Robeson mill, 
has taken a similar position 


Granite Mill No. 3, same place. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Wood, of Bow- 
enville, Mass., celebrated their silver wed- 
ding Dec. Ist at St. George's Hall at that 
place. Mr. Wood is overseer of waving in 
the Weetamoe mill, Fall River. 


Woolen. 

—Michael C. Mullen, recently in charge 
of night carding for the Indian Spring 
Woolen Co., Madison, Me., has accepted 
the position of second hand in the card- 
ing department of the Faulkner Mills, 
Lowell. 


taken charge of 
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John M. Leonard has resigned as boss 
earder of the Collins Mill, Collinsvill 
Mass., and will have charge of carding 
for the Faulkner Mills, Lowell, recently 
started up. 


Alex. Murray, recently of Lawrence 
has accepted a position in the dressing 
department of the Schaghticoke Woolen 
Co., Schaghticoke, N. Y. 


A. G. Schultz has accepted the posi 
tion of boss finisher and dyer for the 
Albany Felt Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Edward Dunham is overseer of the 
mixing and picking room at E. H. Shaw 
mill, Wales, Mass. 


Hugh B. Frazer, overseer of the 
finishing department of the Jefferson Mfg 
Co.’s mills, Jefferson, Mass., was called 
upon Thursday evening, Nov. 18th, by a 
number of the operatives under his 
charge, and presented with a gold wat 
chain and charm. 


has returned to F 


Pascoag, R. 


John T. Campbell 
L. Sayles & Co.'s mill, 
overseer of weaving. 


has been em- 
Henault Co ut 
taken a position as 
mill at New 


John Lenehan, who 
ployed by Campbell & 
Westerly, R. has 
finishing in a 


overseer oO 


I 
f 
burgh, N. Y. 


James H. Taylor has resigned his po 
sition as superintendent of the Berkeley 
Woolen Mill, Wales, Mass., and t 
Philadelphia, 


gone o 


John R. Cowan, who has been bo 
finisher at Sawyer'’s woolen mills, Dover 
N. H., has resigned, and taken a position 


in a miil in Philadelphia. 


re-entered the em 
Sanford Mills, Sanford, Me., 
was for eight years before 
Lowell. He astablished the 
Mass. Mohair liush Co 
latter place. 


George Poole has 
ploy of the 
where he 
coming to 
business of the 
at the 


George HH. Mee, of the Gen 1 Mills 
Providence, R. I., will return to his old 
position at the Lapham Mills, Millbury 
Mass., now under the management of 
Mayo Woolen Co. 


James P. Kennedy is again boss dyer 
at the Lapham Mills, Millbury, Mass., 
now operated by the Mayo Woolen Co 


David A. Taylor is to take Robert H 
Hart's place as superintendent and gen- 
eral manager of the Dayville Woolen 
Co.'s mills, Dayville, C 


Thomas Steen, of Wales, Mass., has 
taken a position as boss carder with F 
EF’. Chase, North Oxford, Mass. 


Thomas B. Grady has resigned his 
position as overseer of picking and card- 
ing at W. 8S. & F. Cordingley’s shoddy 
mill at Newton Lower Falls, Mass., and 
will take a similar position with the 
Algonquin Co., Passaic, N. J 


Herman Haigh has taken charge of 
the wool carding for the Algonquin Co., 
Passaic, N. J. 

John O’Brien, East Brookfield, Mass., 
has taken a position as boss carder with 
the mills of Wm. H. Coe, Jefferson, Mass. 


—H. G. Morey, Salem, Va., 
a position in C, C. 
bridge, Mass. 

—John L. Ferguson has charge of the 
weaving in Thomas Kent & Sons’ mill at 
Clifton Heights, Pa. 


taken 
Ux- 


has 
Capron’s mill at 




















George Saltonstall, of Pascoag, R. L., 
has taken a position as overseer of card- 
ing in the Burnside Mill, Shannock, R. LIL. 


John Rochelle, Paterson, N. J., has 
charge of the spinning and twisting at 
Wm. Broadhead & Sons’ worsted mills, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


John Burdick, who has been with 8. A, 
Owen, Hope Valley, R. L., has taken a po- 
sition as overseer carding for E. Kenyon 
& Son, Kenyon, R. L. 


James Breen, Jr., has resigned his po- 
sition as dresser tender in the mills at Gil 
bertville, Mass., and taken a similar one 
with the American Mill, Rockville, Ct. 


H. I. Dodge, who has been superinten- 
dent of the Manhattan Worsted Mills, 
New York City, has accepted a position 
with the Lymansville (R. 1.) Company. 

James Kilty has taken Mr. Donahoe’s 
place as boss carder at the Dayville Wool- 
en Mills, Killingly, Ct. 

Peter McKenna has taken the position 
of overseer of dyeing at the East Lake 
Woolen Mills, Bridgeton, N. J 
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Silk. 

-William Stock, who has been book- 
keeper at the Helvetia Silk Mill, Pater- 
son, N. J., has started for himself in the 
new Hall mill. 


Miscellaneous. 

—Darwin G. French has become a 
stockholder and director in the Arnold 
Print Works, N. Adams, Mass. 


Perley Melvin has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Merrimac Print Works, 
Lowell, Mass., and gone to Gloucester, 
N. J., where he has accepted a similar 
position. 


Charles G. Green has accepted the po- 
sition as traveling auditor of the Maine 
Central R. R. He recently resigned the 
treasurership of the Mayo Knitting Ma- 
chine & Needle Co., Franklin Falls, N. H. 


The Loomfixers’ Association, at its re- 
cent meeting in Adams, Mass., elected the 
following officers President, William 
Shepar vice-president, Charles F, Bates; 
financial secretary, Wm. Russell; record- 
ing secretary Wm. Walpole: treasurer, 
Wm. McClemments; sergt. at arms, Abe 
Fielding. 







































Willis N. Anthony, recently at North 
Dexter, Me has taken charge of the 
weave room for the Pranker Mfg. Co., 
Saugus, Mass. 


*, V. Bennett, formerly in the employ 
of P. C. Kingsbury, Homer, N. Y has 
taken a position as bookkeeper at the 
Newton Bros.’ woolen mills, same place. 
Zera T. Nay, formerly with Newton Bros 
has taken a position in the office of W. N. 
Brockway. 


George F. Hussey, who has been em- 
ployed at the Maple Grove woolen mill for 
over nine years, has recently taken 
charge of the dressing, spooling, twisting 
and skeining departments of a 22-set mill 
in Hinsdale, Mass. 


-Frank Walton, who has been em- 
ployed by the Star Knitting Co. of Co- 
hoes as overseer of carding for a number 
of years, has taken a similar position 
with the new Clover Knitting Co., Water- 
ford, N. Y¥ 


—William Gee has resigned his position 
as superintendent of the Hanson-Crawley 
Underwear Milis, Barnesville, Ga 


Cc. F. Land, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Granite Knitting Mill, Co- 
hoes, N. Y., has taken a position as book- 
keeper and superintendent for the Saga- 
more Knitting Co., Mechanicville, N. Y 


James Bb. Platt, of Braintree, Mass., 
has taken a position as overseer carding 
in the Ashland Knitting Mills, Ashland, 
N. H 


The engagement is anounced of Albion 
K. Searles, overseer at the Harmony 
Mills. Cohoes, N. Y., to Miss Emeline A. 
Burke, of that city. 


—George Sweitzer will return to his old 
position as boss spinner, and John Hillyer 
will have his Old position as overseer spin- 
ning at the underwear mill of J. C. & J.C. 
Miller, Baldwinsville, N. Y., which is to 
start this month. 

—Arthur Crawford has gone to Cohoes 
to take charge of the finishing in a knit- 
ting mill there. 


Frederick Kitchen, a well-known over- 


eer of dyeing, has taken a position with 
James Foley & Co mill supplies, 108 
Pearl St Boston. 

Ernest E. Lynn, who has been en- 
graver at the Arnold Print Works, North 
Adams, Mass., is to take a similar posi- 





tion with the American Printing Co., Fall 
River, Mass. 


Charles L. White, who has been sup- 


erintendent of the Manhattan Print 
Works, Passaic, N. J., for 20 years, is to 
take a position with a large manufactur- 


ing concern in San Pedro, Cal. 





Marriages. 


Miss Lillian Huested, of Stillwater, N. 
Y nd Medard Brealt, bookkeeper at the 
Granite Mill, Cohoes, were married at 
Waterford, N. Y., Nov. 24th. 


Elmer Henry and Miss Nellie Wil- 
liams, of the Odell Mills, Concord, N. C., 
were married Nov. 2lst at that place. 


William Winston, of the Pearl Cotton 
Mills, N. Durham, N. C., and Miss Sallie 
Shaw, of the Erwin Cotton Mills, West 
Durham, N. C., were married Nov. 7th. 


Patrick Cunningham, wool sorter at 
the South Village mill, Webster, Mass., 
was recently married to Miss Ellen Mer- 
rigan 


William L. Merrick, an overseer in the 
Methuen Co.’s mill, Methuen, Mass., and 
Mrs. Mabel A. (McLaughlin) Saunders, of 
Methuen, were married recently. 


George W. Kavanaugh, of G. W. Kav- 
inaugh & Co., Cohoes, N. Y., and Miss 
Julia Richman, were recently married at 
Louisville, Ky. 


John J. Conway, formerly of Norwich, 
Ct., but employed for the past two years 
is electrician by the Boston Duck Co., 
Bondsville, Mass., and Miss Margaret T. 
Shea, were recently married at s3onds- 
ville. 


Cc. E. Shealy, of the Stanley Creek 
cotton mills, son of Supt. W. P. Shealy 
and Miss Tessie Finger, were married re- 
cently at Stanley, N. C. 
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Alizarine Black 


Distingwi 


(PATENTED) 


from all other 


blacks by the acid test . .. 


It is an acknowledged fact that woolen goods for 
men’s wear of American manufacture, due to the 
more general use of Alizarine Dyes (including 
the Alizarine Black), are faster in color and 
therefore give better service to the public than 
the foreign goods. This is of special importance 
in view of the fact that our climate with the 


clear skies and 
to colors than in 


ight sunshine is more trying 
ngland, Germany or France 


m. Pickhardt & Kuttro 





Deaths. 


—H. 
of the 
West 
Nov. 


who has been treasurer 
Bleachery & Dye Works, 
died at Atlanta, Ga., on 
result of an accident. 


Wiswall, 
Lanett 
Point, Ga., 
15th, as the 


who was severely in- 
mill, Pittsfield, 
died recently. 


—Daniel Pflantz, 
jured at _  Tillottson’s 
Mass., some time ago, 


—Joseph Lomax, the senior member of 
the carpet firm of Joseph Lomax & Sons, 
of Philadelphia, died Nov. 15th, age 66. 


the 


—Charles Roberts, president of 
f Pa., 


South Chester Mfg. Co., Chester, 
died at his home there recently. 


—Charles Albro, Taunton, Mass., died 
at his home Nov. 13th. He entered the 
textile industry in 1840, and was for many 
years proprietor of the Hopewell Mills, 
Taunton, Mass. 


—H. K. Messersmith, who has been 
bookkeeper at the Roanoke Cotton Mills, 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C., died Nov. 15th. 
He had tendered his resignation to the 
company just a few days before his ill- 
ness. 


who died recently 


the age of 67 
identified with 


—Henry C. Kimball, 
at Woonsocket, R. IL. at 
years, was prominently 
cotton manufacturing in New England. 
He was born in Slatersville, R. I. In 1860, 
he succeeded his father as manager of the 
Blackstone Cotton Mills, which position 


he held for forty years, when he resigned 
on account of poor health. 


Hon. Aretas Blood died in Manchester, 
N. H., at the age of 81, Nov. 24th. He is 
well known as largely interested in cotton 
manufacturing, and was the president of 
the Columbia Water Power Co., and pres- 
ident of the Columbia Cotton Mills. 


The many friends of R. E. Patten, 
Sangerville, Me., will be grieved to hear 
that his eldest daughter died Nov. 2lst, at 
the age of seventeen. 


—George Nichol, wool buyer for the Ply- 
mouth Woolen Co., died from heart fail 
ure at his home in Plymouth, Mass. Mr. 
Nichol had been employed with the Ply- 
mouth Woolen Co 26 years, and was one 
of Plymouth’s most respected citizens. 


E. P. Robinson, who has been overseer 
of carding at the No. 4 mill, Lonsdale, R. 
1., died Dec. 1, age 35. 


—Samuel Booth, the head of the firm of 
Samuel Booth & Co., manufacturers of 
woolen machinery, Clinton, Mass., died 
Nov. 19th, after a short illness. 


Hassell died at his home in 
Conway, Mass., Dec. llth, age nearly 67 
years. He has been connected with the 
woolen business the greater part of his 
life, having been in business with his 
brother-in-law, the late Edward Dela- 
barre, of Blackstone, in Blackstone, Moos- 
up, Ct., and Conway, Mass. About 18 
years ago, Mr. Hassell retired from busi- 
ness, and has lived quietly on a farm in 
Conway ever since. 


—Gilman P. 
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Architects and Mill Engineers 


Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 


Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Automatic Boiler Feeds. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston, 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton and 
Wool. 
Atlas Mtg. Co, Newark, N.J. 
Harwood, Geo, 8, & 8on, 53 State St, Boston. 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
Banding». 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa. 
Brown Bros. Co, Providence, R. I 
Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut St, 
Phila, Pa. , 
Fell, Geo. & Son Bolton, England. 
New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co, Jersey 
City, N. J. 
Standard Mill Supply Co, 77 Exchange P), 
Providence, R. I. 
Uimer Leather Co, Norwich, Conn. 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Brown Bros. Co, Providence, R. I 
Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut St 
Philadel, bia, Pa. 
Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Standard Mill Supply Co, 77 Exchange PI, 
Providence, R. I. 
Brown Bros. Co, Providence, R. I. 
Woonsocket Shuttle Co, Woonsocket, R. I 
Boiler Compounds. 
Imperial Chemical Co, 324 St. John St, Phila, 
a. 
Boxes, Paper. 
Palmer, J.8, 35 Wistar St, Germantown, Pa 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa 
Braids. 
See Tapes and Braids 
Burr Pickers. 
Atlas Mtg. Co., Newark, N. J 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass. : 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mues 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fa)! Biver, Ma~s 
3yown Bros. Co, Providence, R. I 
Farnsworth ‘Card Clothing Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. ae ’ 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
lies. s 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedtord, 
Mass. ; ; 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, Mechanic St, Worcester, 
Mass. : 
Brown Bros. Co, Providence, R. I. 


’ 
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Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings wil) please notify the 
Snch omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
cester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Furbusb, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 
Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 
sullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, 
"A. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Cloth Testing Machine. 
McKnight, 5,771 Broadway, New York 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., Provi 
dence, R. I. 
Commission Merchants. 
Hayes, O. H, & Co, New York. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R I. 
Revere Copper Co, 174 Oliver 8t, Boston 
Copper Werk for Dyers. 
Brabender, Chas, Sr, Paterson, N. J. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Cotten Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N 4th St, Phila 


Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
cester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester 
Mass. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston 
Lowel! Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Payne, Geo, W, & Co, Pawtucket, R. I 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R.I 
Saco Water Power Machine Shop, Bidde 
ford, Me. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
rownsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., Provi 
cence, R. I. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R, I. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass 
Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y. 
Dumper Regulators. 
t’'Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29 Haverhil 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Designers, 
Fresnel, Gustave, 125 W. 56th St, N. Y. 
Hand, F, & Co, Paterson, N. J. 
Dryers. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Oo, Phila 
delphia, Pa 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I, 
Sargent’s, C. G., sons, Graniteville, Maga. 
ram, B. F. Oo, & Oliver St, Boston, 
ass. 
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Dusters. 

See Wool and Waste Dusters. 

Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach a re Works, Pawtucket and 

Valley Falis, R 
Kensington Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 
Littlewood, G. J., & Sons, Manayunk, Pa 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Webster Dye Works, Webst:r, Mass. 


Dyeing, —-) Bleaching and Finish- 
mg Machinery. 
Birch Bros. ‘somervile, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. 
Curtis & Martie’) Machine Co, Worcester, 


Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, R. 1. 

Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 

Howard, Geo. C., i788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Lincoln & Co, 54 Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield, 


Phenix Iron Foundry, P:ovidence, R. I. 
Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South 
Main 8t, Providence, R. I. 
Rockwell, W. 8. & Co, 2% Cortlandt St, N. Y. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying.) 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I. 
Dye Sticks, 
Haedrich, E. M,311 1-2 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 


or 
Ashley, T.C, & Co, 145 Milk St, Boston. 
Atteaux, F. E, & to, 172 Purchase St, Bos 

ton, Mass. 

Beach & Co, Hartford, Ct. 
Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 
Bosson & Lane, 36 Centra) Wharf, Boston. 
Corey, 8. J, 273 Congress St, Boston 
Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St., New York. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co,77 William 


St, N. Y. 
Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 
Hanna-Schoellkopf Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Holliday, Read, & Sons, 109 William 8t., 
New York. 
Innis & Co, 120 William St, New York. 


soo Bros, J, 62-68 No. llth St, Brooklyn, 


Janney, O. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 

Johnson, Chas. A, "& Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y. 

Johnson, Wwm.G, &C 0, Uncasville, Conn. 

Keller,John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St, N. Y. 

Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pear! St, N. Y. 

Koechl, Victor, & Co, 79 Murray St., mn. Y. 

Matheson, w. 3: & Co, 178 Front St, Ky. Y. 

Merrimac Chemical Co, Boston, Mass. 

N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York. 

Oakes Mfg. Co, 93 Pear] St, N. 

Phillips Moro) Chemical Uo, i31 8. 3d St, 
Phila., 

Pickhardt “< Kuttroff, New York. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 78 
Pine St, New York. 

Sharpless I Dye Wood Ext. Co, 22 N. Front St, 


Stamford Mfg. Co, 157 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
mene. & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane, 


sv ee, & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y. 
Thomas, N. Spencer, Elmira, New York. 
Overs and Finishers. 
-_—— Finishing Works, Williamstown 
Ma 
Cranston Worsted Mills (yarns), Bristol 


Firth & Foster Oo, Kensington, Pa. 
Areenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
Flome Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 


R.I 
Industrial Dyeing & Finishing Works, 
3829.45 Frankford Ave, Philadelphia. 
Oakdale Dye Works, 918 W. York® St, Phila, 
Pa. 
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Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co, Paw 
tneket, R. 1. 

Warren, W. Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 
Dyers’ Clogs. 

Wildman, Jos, & Co, 1908 N. Front St, Phila 
Edging~. 

See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electricity. 

Beacon Lamp Co, Néw Brunswick, N, J. 
Electrotyping and Printing. 


J.J. Ryder & Co, 210 Westminster St, Prov 
id. new, R. 1. 
Whiteo tate, H.C, & Co, Boston. 


Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & M .chine Co, Coboes, N.Y 
Howard, Geo C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Salem Foundry & Machine Sbop, Salem 
Mass. 
Engineers, Mechanical. 


Berlin Iron Bridge Co, E. Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, Jobn , Paterson, N. J. 


Eagraving on Weod. 

Ryder Co, J. J,210 Westminster 81, 

dence, R. I. 
Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Cheques 

American Express Co offices in every city 
Fans— Exhaust aad Ventilatiag. 

See Ventilating Apparatus, 
Feed Water Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Phoenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. |. 
Finishing Machinery. 

See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fluted Rolls. 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N Y 

Thurston, A.G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 

Mass. 

Fuel Oil Furnaces. 

Rockwell, W. 8, & Co, 27 Cortland 8t, N. Y. 
Fulling Mills for Weolen Goods. 

Hopkins, A, & Co. Bridgeton, R. I. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Uo, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter Jas, ‘achine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Gas Engines. 

Jones, Lewis, 604 and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 
Gas Singeing Machines. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Rock well, W. 8. & Co, 26 Cortlandt St, N. Y 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


Biaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 


Harness Varnish. 
D. L. Witmer & Bro, 5th St. and German. 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
Heddles. 
Brown Bros. Co, Providence, R. I. 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
HMosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Hose and Rubber Goods. 
Krown Bros. Co, Providence, R. I. 
New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co, Jersey 
City, N. J 
index. 
— > Index Co, 33% Asylum St, Hartford, 
Sonn 


Provi. 


Enk, Stampin 
Witmer, D. Ly & Bro, 5th St. and German. 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Knsurance (Employers’ Liability). 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Co, 28 
Central St, Boston, Mass. 
Knit Geods Edgings. Trimmings, etc. 
Byram, F. A, Germantown, Pa. 
Oneney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 
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riguing & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 


a. 

Peegberger & Co, Edgings, Germantown, 
Phila, Pa. 

Hepner & Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howar« S!, 


Kroat & Fite Mfg. Co, 2632 Mascher St, 
P a 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila Pa. 


twait Goods Finishing 
Crochet, Etc. 


Excelsior Sowing Machine Cv, 20N 7th 
St, Phila, 

Merrow i Co, The, Meriter, Conn. 

Nye & Tredick. 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland 8t, 
Phila, Pa. 


KMait Goods Brushers 


Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 
Joues, Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
te mitting hi Cylinders. 
Ashman, Stephen A, & Son,3 Fetter Lanr, 
Phila, Pa. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Knitting Machinery. 
Boss Knitting Reshine Co, 7th and Walnut 
Sts, Reading, P 
Brinton, H, & Uo, “u3 Race St, Phila, Pa. 
Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, } ° 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 
Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport. N. H. 
Eckersley, Ric: ard, N. E. cor. American 
and York Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Co, South 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Ave. and Masche: 


. Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Jones, Lewis, 12 and Media Sts, Phila. 
delphia, Pa. 
Kennedy, Thos (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N.Y. 
Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co, 40 
No. 7th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H. 
Mayo gay Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N. , 
a & Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris- 
town, Pa 
Mueller, A, 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, 


Machines. 





Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa 

Paxton & O'Neill. 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa 

Payne, G. W & Co, Pawtucket, R, I. 
(Winders.) 

Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Scott & W iMams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 


Pa 
Staftord & Holt, Little Falls. N. Y. 
Standard Machine Co., 508 Minor St, Philx 
delphia, Pa. 

Taylor, James, 835 Arch St, Phila, Pa 
Knitting Needles. 

Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt 

Corey Wm, Co. Manchester, N. H. 

Ives, Loyal T New Brunswick. N. J. 

Keystone cnictin Machine Mfg. Co, 40 

No 7th st, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lelxbhton Machine Co, Manchester, N. Il. 

Lydall. H, & Foulds, Manchester, Lad 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 

Franklin, N.H. 
Page Needle Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 
sewing Machine Supplies Co, 72 Lincoln 
st, Born Mass. 

Stoo H. R, & Co, 66 No. 4th St, Phila, Pa. 

Trea “Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 

Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 
Laberatery Outfits. 

Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St Phila, Pa 
Lamps, Eiectric. 

Beacon Lamp Co, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Looma. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
cester, Mass. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 


Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 178 Barker St, Phila 
Pa. (For wire. y 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Works. Whitinsville, Ms, 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R 1. 


Loom Picker Manufacturers 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester, Mass. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 


Lubricators 


Dixon, Jos, Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 


Lumber. 


Siearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass 


Lum pers. 


Gerry, George, & Son, Ath«l, Mass. 


Machinery Dealers. 


Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Schofield, Geo. L, 123 N. Fron: St, Phila, 

Scott, James, 2/2 Chestnut St, Philo, Pa. 


Machinery Wipers. 


American Silk Mfg. Co, 811 Walnut St 
Philadelpbia, Pa. 


Machinists’ Tools. 


mg P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 


Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 


Measuring and Folding Machines. 


Curtis & Marble;Machine Co,Worcester, Ms 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Harmon st, Worcester, 
ass 


Mill Builders and Engineers. 


Berlin Lion Bridge Co, ‘he, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John , Paterson, N.J. 


“ill Supplies. 


American Supply Co, he hae R. 1. 

Bamtord & Smith, Pascoug, R. 

Buckley’s, Benj. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson. 

Harwoo, Geo.S & Son,53 State St, Boston. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co. Providence, R. i. 

J. fferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa 

New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Spofford, Wm. 8, & Son, 5-11 Culver St, 
Providence, R. I. 

Standard Mili prs Co, 77 Exchange P!, 
Providence, R. I 

Stevenson Bros. & Co, 132 So. 2d St, Phia- 
delphia, Pa. 

Thurston, A. G, & Son. Fall River. Mass. 

Watson, 1.. 8, Mfg.Co Leicester, Mass. 


Napping Machines. 


American Napping Machine Co, Williams- 
town. Maxs 

Ardrey, 8. B, & Sona, Bristol, Pa. 

— & Martle Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Jones, Lewi-, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield 


vt 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I. 


Oilless Bearings. 


N. American Metalline Co, 62 W. Ave. and 
8rd St, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Oil Filters. 


Burt Mfg. Co, Akron, Ohio. 
Robertson, Jas. L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York 


Patiuats. 


American Fire Resisting Paint Co, 17 
Broadway, New York. 

Devoe & Rey nolds, Fulton and Williams 
St, New York. 


Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 


Johnson, C, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 
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Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Wright, Brown 
Boston, Mass. 
Penatocks. 
Dalrymple, George, Fair Haven, Vt. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher 
William St, New York 
Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 


Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J 
Pipe Covering (“Lagnesia). 
heasby, R. A, 54 Warren St, New York. 
Keasby & Mattison Co, Ambler, Pa. 
Nightingale, 8.C, & Childs, Atlantic Ave, 
Boston, Mass. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Fuirmount Machine Works, 22d and Wooa 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
t'oward, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Sewing Machine Supplies Co, The, 72 
Lincoln 8t, Boston, Mass. 
Presses. 
Crawtord. J. J, 
(Power Screw, 
Plate.) 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Pownall, F. H, Iron Works, Jamesburg, 
N. J. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N H. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Pressure Regulators for Steam and 
Water. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Printers and Embossers. 
Novelty Textile Printing Co, 525 W. 
St, New York. 
Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Reed and Harness Manutacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R, I. 
trown Bros. & Co, Providence, R. I. 
Gowdey, J. A, & Co, Providence, R. I. 
John Whitaker Reed Co, 194 Front St., 
Worcester, Mass. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 


Roller Skins. 
Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton, England. 
Roofing. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 


& Quinby, 53 State St, 


Chemical Co., 100 


& Son, 
Hydraulic, 


Nashua, N. H. 
Hollow Steam 


2th 


Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co, 45 Fulton St, 
New York. 
Rooting, Paint and Paper. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va 
Roving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills. 
Brown Bros. Co, Providence, R. I 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R. I. 
Sullivan Machinery Co, Claremont, N. H. 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, Bristol, 
Sample Cutters. 
. H, Rockbottom, 


R. I. 


Gleason, A Mass. 


Schools. 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass 


Champion Sewing Machine Uo, N. W., cor 
American and Diamond Sts, Phila, Pa 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass 

Dinsmore Mfg. Co, Salem, Mass. 

Frame, Gibvons, znd and Diamond Sts, 
Phila, Pa. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Scott & W illiams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
Pa. 


Stoops, H. R, & Co, 66 No. 4th St, Phila, Pa 
Shearing Machinery. 


See Dyetng, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 


Shell Rolls. 


Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohows, N.Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 


Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies 


Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, 


Silk Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester, Mass. 
Siage Plates. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, Ms. 
Sizing. 


American Glutrose Co. Penn Mutual Bldg, 
Vhila, Pa. 


Slashers. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 
N.Y 


Rte, 


Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, 
Seaps. 
American Soap & Washolene Co, Cohoes, 
N. 


R.I 


Co., 466 Washington St., 


Holbrook Mfg. 
Y. 


Indie Alkali Works», Boston 
Underwood, A. J, 38 South Gate 
ter, Mass. 
Spindles. 
Buckley, 
N. J. 


St, Worces 


Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 


Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. J. 
Whitin Machine Wks, W hitinsville, 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith, 
Spianing Cylinders. 
_, Jas, Mtg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
.E.V entilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
‘Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Sgtnaing Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spianing Rings. 
Srown Bro-. Co, Providenee, R. I 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins- 
ville, Mass 
Spinners’ Supplies. 
Brown Bros. Co, Providence, R. 1 
Dixon Lubricating Saidle Co, Bristol, R. I. 
Spinning Tubes 
Buckley, Ben)'s 
N.J. 


Mass 


Pa-coag, R. I. 


Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, 
Steam Boiler Lasurance. 
Harttord Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn 
Mutual Boiler Insurance Co, 31 
Bo-ten, 
Steam Damper Regulators. 
fo & Seeley Co, 29 Haverill St, Boston 
i t=s. 
Steam Eagines. 
srown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, 
Hooven (Che), Owens & 
Hamilton, O. 
Toomey, Frank, 131 N. 3d St, Phila, Pa, 


Mass. 


Milk St, 


Mass. 
Reutschler Co, 
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Steam Separators. 

D’Este & Seeley Co. 
8t., Boston. 

Robertson, Jas. 
New York. 

fiteam Specialties. 

D’ Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Posten 

Fuel Economizer 6 0, Matteawan, N. York. 

Haines, W.8. © 136 South 4.h St, P biia, Pa. 

Robertson, Jas L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York. 

Steam Traps. 

D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill) 
St, Boston, Mass. (return float and ex- 
pansion). 

Haines, W.S8.C 186 South 4th St, Phila, Pa. 

Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Brabender, Chas, Sr, Paterson,N. J. 
Corcoran, A. J, 11 John St, New York. 


(Curtis), 29 Haverill 


L, & Sons, 


Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 
Rapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Fleming & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 
Pa 


F viedberger & Co, Germantown, Pa 
Perseverance Mills, 2632-40 Mascher St 
Phila, Pa. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila, Pa. 
Young, Wm. M, 3638-40 Frankford Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teasels. 
Kellogg, Thos. C, 96 Reade St, New York. 
Kellogg, Wm, W, Skaneateles, RK. Y. 
McLauglin Bros, Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 
Temperature Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 
Haines, W. 8S. C, 136 Seuth 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
Ave, Piovidence, R. I. 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., 
Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 
Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels.) 
Valves. 
D’Este & Seeley Co,29 Haverhill St, bostor 
Mass. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. 1st St, Boston, Mass.! 
Massachusetts Fan Company A Room 614, 
58 State St, Boston. 


Phila., Pa 


New England Heating & Ventilating Co, 


Providence, R. 
Philadelphia Textile Were! Co, Har 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 


Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 


Mass. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine C o, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 


Watchman’s Clock. 


Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 


Boston. 
Nanz & Co, 116 Chambers St, New York. 


Water Pressure Regulators. 


D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill 8t, Boston. 


Water Wheels. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Conn. 
Cc hristiana Machine Co, Christiana, Pa. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, oO. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Bradway, C. P, W. Stafford, Ct. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes 
Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 6 
Hampshire St, Boston. 


Winders. (Hosiery.) 
Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 


204 Fulton St, 
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Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire St, 
Boston. 
Wood Pulleys. 
Sewing Machine Supplies Co., 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Wool. 
Lyon, John H, & Cu, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 
Webb, Chas. J. & Co, 156 N. Front. oe Phila 


72 Lincoln 


Pa. 
Weol Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Wool Combing oe. 
Crabb, Wm, & Co, Newark, N. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom W orks, Wor. 
cester, Mass. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St, Provi. 
dence, R.1 
Wool Extracts. 
Daly, Jas. E., Paterson, N. J. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfiel«i, N. J. 
Sullivan, R. T, 155 Federal St, boston, Mass. 
Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, we, , & ee Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, , Sons, Graniteville, Mags. 
ms man- Randall Machine Co, Westerly, 


weales and Worsted Machinery. 
ae W.W, & Co, 2816 N.4th St, Pbile 


a. 
Atlas Mfg. Co., Newark, N.J. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 
Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son, 53 State St, Boston. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker 8t., Phila., Pa. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass, 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adums, Mass. 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass, 
Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Phillips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville. Mass. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos. 
ton, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon. 
socket, R 
Weol, Hair and Noils. 
Fowles & Co, 102 Church St, Phila. 
bas ty Chas. J, & Co, 156 N. Front St, Phila 
a. 
Wool Shoddies. 
Bowers’, James, Sons, Ltd, Chester, Pa 
Daly, James E, Paterson, N. J. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 
Riverdale Woolen Co, Riverdale, North- 
bridge, Mass. 
Wool Sorters and Sceurers. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 
Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


Yarns, Threads, Etc. 
Banding. 


Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Bawyer, Manning & Co, 86 and 88 Franklin 
St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Tucker & Cook M fg. Co, Conway, Mass. 

White, James F, & Co, N. Y. and Phila. 1 Pa. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


179 Devonshire 


Carpet Yarns. 
Wieming & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 
a. 
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Cotton Yarns, 

American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex- 

change, 226 Devonshire St, Boston. 
Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 
Dana Warp Mill, Westbrook, Me. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. |. 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass, 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Sanford ee Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Sawyer, Manning & Co, 8 and 88 Franklin 


St, N. Y. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 


Cotton Warps and Yarns. 


American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex- 
change, 226 Devonshire St, Boston. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. I. 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 

Fleming & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 


Pa. 
Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown 


a. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels ~ oe Pawtucket, R 1. 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 
Hawes, O. 8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 
Holland & Webb, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 
a Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York 
Ci 


Mitchell, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co indsor Locks, Ct. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Sawyer, Manning & Co., 86-88 Franklin St. 
White, James F, & Co, 54.56 Worth St, N. Y. 


Gassed Yarns. 


Greene & Daniels “fg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 


G.azed Yarns. 
Blodgett & Orswell, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 
Fleming & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 
P 


a. 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, N. Y. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 
Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 

Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 

Mercer St, N. Y. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St,New York. 
Moore, C, & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Pilha, Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex- 
change, 226 Devonshire St, Boston. 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 
Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 
Clark, Wm. Co, Westerly, R. I. 
Ctnagens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 


ti) 
Clear River Mills, Pascoag, R. I. 
Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway.N. Y. 
Fleming & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 
P 


a. 
— Spinning Co, Germantown, 


a. 
Greene & Danjels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I 
Holland & Webb, 487 my yt. 6 Ws ae 
sree, =. 8, 228 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 


Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York, 


Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 
Monument Millis, Housatonic, Mass, 

New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Porter Bros, 78 Worth St, New York. 
Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
sowzer, anning & Co, 86-88 Franklin St, 


Shimer, Goo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam 

den, N.d. 

Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, N. Y. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass. 

White, James F, & Co, 54-56 Worth St, N. Y. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Jute Yarns. 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mohair Yarns. 

Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y 
Holland & Webb, New York. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.I 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 
Holland & Webb, New York. 
Malcolm Mills Co, 216 Chestnut St, Phila,Pa. 
Montgomery &Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Ramie. 
Holland & Webb, New York. 


Silk Noils and Yarns. 
Skerry, A. T, 47 Leonard St, New York. 


Silk Yarns. 
Cysney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 
ees & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 


a. 
Hawes, 0.5, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 
Holland & Webb, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 
Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard 8t, N. Y. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 
bar ens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
oO. 
Clear River Mills, Pascoag, R. I. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
K ng. Alexander & Co, 4 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Porter Bros, 78 Worth St, New York. 
River Spinning Co, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Rockwell, Edward M, Leominster, Mass. 
Conese, penning & Co, % and 88 Franklin 


St, N. Y. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Worsted Yarns. 
Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa. 
Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J. 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 
Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
Croft, Howland, & Sons, cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson St, Camden, N. J. 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 
Herbst & Jones, 2ist and Naudain Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Phoenix Mills Co, 18 Letitia St, Phila, Pa. 
Porter Bros, 78 Worth St, New York. 
Sores, Manning & Co., 86-88 Franklin St, 


Shimer, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam- 
den, N. J. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 











Alexander Bros., . ° . 
Allegheny Worsted Mills, ° ° 
Altemus, W. W. & Son, ° . 
American Express Co 

American Fire Resisting Paint Co, 
American Glutrose Co, 

American Hn gh eon Machine Co. ve 
American Sil oe 
American Soap & ~ Co. ” 


Am. Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ruchenge . 


American Supply Co., . 
Anchor pone Mfg. Co, 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, 
——w Manufacturing Co, 
Ashley, T.C, & Co, 

Ashman, Stephen ¥ & Son, 
Ashworth, Elijah, 

Atlas Mfg. Co., : . 
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Beach &Co., . ° 

Beacon Lamp Co, 

Recker, Uhas. W, 

Berlin iron Bridge ‘Co. 
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Bischoff, C., &Co . 
Blaisdell, P..& Co.. 

Boss Knitting Machine Co, 
Bosson & Lane ‘ 
Boston Finishing Works, 
Botany Worsted Mills, 
Bowers’ Jas, Sona, L td, 
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Brabender, ‘Chas., Sr., . 
Bradway, C. P, ° 
Branson Machine Co, 
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Brown Bros, & Co, 
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YOU need such goods as OIL. EXTRACTORS. STEAM SEPARATORS, 


EXHAUST HEADS, SHAKING GRATE 


ENGINE INDICATORS, E> f >} ° ATES, 
ete. Why not get our catalogue before ordering. 

OW and en JAMES L. ROBERTSON & SONS. 
204 Courtlandt St., N. Y. 12 Pear! St., Bo-ton 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Che advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD, 
or inquiries concerning them may be addressed directly to “Information Wepartment, 
TEXTILE WORLD,” as full puriiculars of each advertiser are on file, and the add: ess: s of -uit- 
able agents, superintendents aad foremen for every branch of the textile industiy will be 


furnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is 


secured. 


made until position is 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and wiihout cha:ige to 


manutacturers. 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention to 


each case. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1219 Superintendent. A young man 

= Ae’ who lias bad» practical experience 
in every department of a woolen mill, in 
cluding designing, wishes to secure a posi 
tion as superintendent, designer or both. 
Is highly recommended by his present em 
ployers for whom he holds a position as 
overseer. His strong points are on cassi 
meres, cheviots and Unions. 


1 170 Woolen Superintendent wants 
& position as superintendent and de 
signer of a small mill, or superintendent of 
alarge mill. Aged4; marrried. Don’t want 
a position in any of the Southern or Western 
stutes. Has worked on a great variety of 
goods, and can refer to reliable parties. 
12 58 Woolen Superintendent, Carder, 
#0 Spinner or Weaver. Has experience 
in dyeing. Isareliable man. 40 years old. 
Refers to responsible parties as to character 
and ability. 


1203 Superintendent, Woelen, 01 
a superintendent and designer. Age 
89; married. Has held a position as super- 
intendent 9 years; 2 years in one mill and 
7 in another. Has good references. A good 
man on meltons, «overts, cassimeres, wor 
sted and kerseys; also serges. 
1268 Woelen superintendent or de 
#VO signer. First-class experience in 
England and America. A first-class man in 
every way; age 34; married. Fancy wor 
steds, cheviot», novelty goods, cassimeres, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, piece 


dyes, worsteds and cheviots. 

1305 Superintendent and Designer 
UU =ECwith 20 years’ experience in woolen 

mills, on cassimeres, cheviots, worsteds 

and cloakings. Is now out of employment. 

Wants position at once. 


1290 Manufacturer from Scotland 
. wishes situation as superintendent; 
Scotch 
ylaids, ete., om wools 


thoroughly practical in tweeds, 
cheviots, Saxonies, 
to finished cloth. ill 
salary. 4 
1255 Felts. The advertiser has a thor 

“vv ough, practical knowledge of all the 
details connected with the manufacture of 
paper makers’ felts and jackets; especially 
adapted tor fast running machines; good 
reason why he is now in the market; recom 
mended by past employers. 


start with small 


1250 Superintendent, or would accept 
a a position as designer in a good 
mill. Understands fancy cassi 
cloakings, dress goods, kerseys, 
unions and worsteds. Can produce the 
Jacquard effect on an ordinary cotton, 
Knowles loom. Refers to good mills. 


woolen 
meres, 


1239 A man who understands the 

a manufacturing of woolens in all the 
details, is open for an offer. Is an experi 
enced manager, and is at present in charge 
ot a mill that is being run ata profit. 


1227 A Superintendent with a thor- 

— ough practical training in all the 
departments of a woolen mill making wors- 
ted cassimeres, dress goods, cloakings, 
overcoatings, robes, blankets, shawls, etc. 
Has a thorough knowledge of designing and 
has held position in first class mill, to which 


he can refer. 
1231 Manufacturer. One who bas nad 
ae a thorough experience in the man.- 
agement of a mill of his own, and who can 
show proof as to his ability, is now in tne 
market for a position as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent with any good 
company. Age 40; married. 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 





1337 Assistant Superintendent. Ex- 

ere pert on book binder’s cloth, window 
shades, fan cloths, friction callender ma- 
chines. 20 years with Wilson & Bentieys, 
London, and about 2 years employed in this 
country. Age 45, married. American and 
Engli-h references. 


2009 Supt. with long experience 

OOS in both Northern and Southern mills. 
Has started 3 Southern mills, on print 
cloths, broad and narrow sheetings and 
fine shirtings. First class references from 
all past positions. Age 48. Might accept 
position as overseer of large weave rom. 


1965 Superiniendent wants position as 

=V superintendent of cotton cloth mill. 
Has had charge of each department in the 
mill; aged 28 years; married. 


1266 Cetton superintendent wants po- 
vans sition. Out on account of mil) shut- 
ting down. Understands fancy and plain 
cottons, white and colored. Has a first-class 
record, 
1267 Cetton superintendent or carder. 
“= Prints, sheetings, ginghams, fine 
and coarse, white and colored. Nearly all 
kinds of machinery. References all right. 


Age 47; married. 

1269 Cotton superintendent, carder, 
= spinner and dresser; 48; married. 

Has held position in some of the best mills; 

is strictly temperate, and well recom 

mended. Cotton, flannels, ginghamas, cro- 


chet and Marseilles quilts, etc. 

13¢ 16 Young American wants position as 
cotton superintendent. Experience 

mostly on cotton warps. Has been book. 

keeper, overseer of carding and spinning; 

also superintendent in Massachusetts mills. 
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WOOLEN SPINNERS. 





WOOLEN CARDERS, 

Cc a Spi len, 

1249 Som naan. Pramiliar ‘with @ 
great variety of goods. 87 and married. 

len. A 37 yeare; 

1248 ee 1 years with one oe the 


best mills in New England. Dress goods, 
beavers, blankets, cotton warp hair lines 


and kerseys. 
1307 Carder with unusually fine record 
and very wide experience desires 
good position in New England, Central or 
Western States. First-class references from 
past positions. Age 44. Experience on cas- 
simeres, cheviots, dress goods, broad-cloth, 
repellants and blankets. 


‘ 
1309 ,erience in charge at first-class 
mills. Has worked on fancy cassimeres, 
cheviots, meltons and kerseys. Age 45; 
married. At present out of work. 





Woolen Carder. 2) years’ ex- 


1230 Superintendent or Carder and 
ar spinner wants position in woolen 
mill. Age 30; married. Can take position 
at once. Familiar with joonrr cassimeres, 


flannels, knit goods and shoddies. 
1233 Felt Overseer of Carding. A good 
~~ man on felt or woolen goods, Aged 
85; married. Can refer to past employers. 
1321 Bess Carder. Over 80 years’ ex- 
Ce perience in woolen mills. American. 


Willexcept second band position in large 
mill. Wellup on dress goods, broadcloths, 


flannels, kerseys, etc. Has best references. 
1514 Woolen Carder, American. Age 
0 $0. Married. At present employed. 


Experience on beavers, cassimeres, chevi 





ots, dress goods. Well spoken of by former 
employers. A first class man for a small 
mill. 





COTTON CARDERS. — 


1291 @verccer of Carding and Spin- 
- ning. Would like to change from 
present position to something better. Fa 
miliar with Davis & Furbercardsand mules, 
Cleveland cards, Johnson & Bassett mules 
Excellent references. Has been superin 


tendent in several mills. Could also take 
position as assistant superintendent of hosi 


ery mill. 
1277 Young Frenchman, with wide expe- 
a rience and good references, wants 

position as boss carder. Age 38; married. 

113 Second hand of cotton carding 
wants position. Has had a good ex 

perience in that position. References. 

1260 Young Man who has worked up 
through carding rooms of some of 


the best mills in New England, wants posi 
tion as overseer in New England or Middle 
States. Age27. Not married. 





1238 Secona_ hana of cotton carding. 
87; married. Open for engagement. 
916 
1315 


mills. At present employed. Well up on 
rints and light and heavy sheetings. 
nows American and English cards, and 
speeders. Best references. 


Cotton Carder, Over 20 years’ ex. 
perience as overseer in first class 


1320 Cetton Carder. 12 years’ experi. 
Vel ence as overseer in first class mills. 
Can refer to we!l known mill men. Age 39. 
Married. 





1299 Woolen Spinner who has had expe- 

rience as second-hand would like a 
position as boss spinner. Would accept 
small salary to start. Has worked on sloak 
ing, dress proce and Scotch tweeds in New 


England m 

‘ Young Maa wants position as boss 
1287 apluner. Ex erionee in first-class 
mills on cassimeres, kerseys, cheviots, sati 
nets; knows Davis & Furber, Paul and John 
son & Bassett machines. Age 29. Wife 
works in mill. 





1195 Spinner, Woolen. American; age 
81; married. Experienced on yarns 
from1to712run. Refers to past and pres 
entemployers. Wants position as overseer. 
Will not go to Southern States, Canada or 
Connecticut. Is an experienced overseer. 


1112 Overseer of Woolen Spinning 
~ wants position. Has first-class ret 
eren°es. Age 37. Wages reasonable. Will 


accept second hand’s position. 
1276 Spinner, woolen. Wool and shoddy 

ai from 1-2 to 10 run, cassimeres, flan 
nels, dress goods, underwear and blankets. 
Davis & Furber, Furbush & Sons, Johnson & 
Basset, and Schmidt machinery. Good ref. 
erences. 


1204 Situation wanted as boss spinner, 

= or second hand and mule fixer on 
Pla t mules. Many years experience on 
yarns for dress goods in England, and also 
yarns for fine woolen cloth. 35 years old 


and married; good references. 

1316 Overseer Worsted Drawing 
and spinning. Will accept first 

class position at $8 or more per day. At 

present employed in well known and first 

class mill. Age 42. Married. Best refer- 

ences from former employers. 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


1284 Eleven years as Overseer 
first.class gingham mill, with oiher 
experience, has fitted this man for goou 


position in charge of ring spinning, spoo! 
ing and warping. Age 40. French Ameri 


can; married. 

1223 Wants position as Overseer of 
<<<" Spinning or Twisting, or both. Fa 

miliar with fine or coarse numbers. Refers 

to past and present employers, 


in 


1272 Second Mand of cotton ring spin 
“~ ning wants position in Massachu 
setts, Rhode Island, Maine or New York 


Age 23; married. 

1280 Wanted, situation as overseer or 
second hand of mule spinning by a 

thorough, practical man, Goo references 


from past and present employers. Under 
stands all English makes of mules. Wi!l go 


South or Canuda. 
1196 Mule or Bing cotton spinner 
“~ wants position as overseer, Age 36; 
married; 12 years in one mill; 6 years ax 
mule spinner, 2 years as second hand and 4 
years as overseer. Has had a very thorough 
experience on ———- shirtings and den 
ims. Used to both English and American 
make of machines. References are good; 


can accept position at once. 
1243 Mule spinner; cotton, Age 36; mar. 

#EY ried. Prefers New York or Mussa 
chusetts; references. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


1008 Wants boss job in flannel mill. 

Northern New England preferred, 
also a good man for dresser or fixer, has 
worked on flannels, serges, cheviots, fancy 
dress goods. Is 34, married. 


1253 Weaver, Designer or Superin- 
“YY tendent Open fora position. Re- 
fers to past and present employers. Aged 
47; married. Worsted cloakings, cassi- 
meres and dress goods. 


1130 Overseer of Woolen Weaving 
e wants position. Would accept 2nd 
hand’s position in a good mill. American; 
protestant; age 86; single. Good man on 
Knowles fancy and plain looms, also Davis 
& Furber. Cassimeres, worsteds, meltons 
and flannels. Will not go South, West or 
Pennsylvania. 


1273 Woolen weaver wants position. 
“= Age 35; married. A first class man. 


131 3 Weolen Weaver. First class 
iv references, and experience on fancy 
cassimeres, kerseys, beavers, dress goods, 
ete. At present not employed, for good rea- 
sons. Age 44. Married. : 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


1297 Overseer of Weaving. A manot 
“" the very best standing desires a 
permanent position in first-class mill. He 
has worked in several of the best mills in 
New England for upwards of twenty years. 
and can show splendid references. Has 
worked on sheetings, prints, sateens, fan- 
cies, lenos and plaids. Now unemployed. 


1249 Overseer Cotton Weaving. 
#4 Familiar with plain cloths, sateens, 
fancy checks and stripes, box looms and 
dobbies. Reterences. Age 43; married. 
One weaver, one twister in family. 


1334 Jacquard and Dobby Weaver 
OUT and designer on Knowles machines, 
8 years’ experience in this position. At 
present employed and can furnish excellent 
references. Age 38; married. 


1333 Overseer of Cotton Weaving 
YOY with more than 20 yeers’ experience 
in weave rooms of N. E. and Canadian mills. 
Experience on all kinds of white and 
colored, plain and fancy work, except Jacq. 
uard, American and English, looms. Mar. 
ried; age 37. 





1288 Overseer of Cotten or Worsted 
weaving wants position. Familiar 


with all kinds of looms; plain or fancy 
work. Age 45; married. 


1281 Overseer of Weaving. English 
man; age 36; married. At present 
employed in good mill. Would Jike a posi 
tion paying more than $3.00. Experience on 
fine ginghams, plain and fancy cotton and 


worsted dress goods. 


1247 Elastic weaver wants position as 
overseer. Used to cotton web, elas- 
tic suspenders, silk neck wear, dress goods 
and handkerchiets. 28. 


126 Weaver. Cotton, woolen, ramie 
and silk goods. Good experience 
in first-class mills. 




















____ FINISHERS. 


1214 Woolen and Worsted Finisher. 
= A first class man. One that has had 
a thorough experience in one of the best 
mills in New England. 


99 Worsted or Woolen Finisher. 

One of the best men in the country. 
Age 36; married. English. Has had charge 
of the leading mills inthis country. His ex- 
perience covers woolen and worsted men’s 
wear, also ladies’ dress goods, overcoatings, 
cloaking,etc. Understands the new German 
finish applicable tor dress goods up to eight 
ounces. By stiffening on the back this finish 
makes single warp filling goods equal to 
two-ply. 


132 y» Woolen Finisher. Over 15 years’ 
“<< experience in Canadian and Ameri- 
can mills as finisher. Almost all kinds of 
woolen goods. At present employed but 
wants position paying $3 per day, or more. 
Age 33. Married. An unusually skillful 
finisher. 
104 Weoolen Finisher. Has had ex- 
perience on fancy and picce dyed 
goods, cassmeretes, cheviots, worsteds, ker- 
seys and dress goods. Wants position as 
overseer or second hand in New England 
States. Age 26 years. Will work for $2.50 
per day. 





330 Expert Finisher with 10 years’ 
- experience in European mills, Can 
do perfect work on highest grade cassi. 
meres, serges, cheviots, kerseys, worsteds, 
astrachans. Age 34; married. German, 
speaks English imperfectly. 


DYERS. 





1302 Young Dyer wants position as 
v= second-hand or overseer in small 
mill. Has been under good men in well- 
known mills. 
1303 WDyer with six years’ training in 

“ Bradford, England, before coming to 
this country. Has been in several American 
and Canadian mills and given best satistac- 
tion. A thoroughly practical and up-to-date 
dyer. Age 32. At present employed, and 
would accept only first-class position 





134 )\4 Wool Dyer. 16 years’ experience, 

. largely in New England mills, and 
now employed in the South, desires a posi. 
tion in New England mill. American; mar. 
ried. Thorough knowledge of raw wool and 
shoddy dyeing in acids, fast alizarine colors; 


also raw cotton in blacks, browns and 
blues. 


1298 Wool Dyer. Young man with ex- 
“™ perience in New England mills on 
piece dyes, wow, eneter and rags. Is now 
out of a position, and will accept a position 
anywhere except in the South and Canada. 
Cc Weolen Dyer with experi 
1 292 alsoin eaixes, piece dyes, — a heat. 
ery, black cotton, waste and shoddy. Has 
held boss job several years, Age 34; mar. 
ried. Very good references. 


1327 Skillful Dyer with experience 
e ‘ on raw cotton and wool, indigo 
blue vats, slubbing, worsted and woolen 
yarn, piece dyeing on ladies’ dress goods 
and men’s suitings. Age 45; married. First 
class references from good mills. 


1319 Boss Dyer. Wool, cotton, or raw 
“A stock. Alizarine colors; shoddy, 
carpet yarns, straw goods, beavers. Blue. 
blacks, all kinds of fancy dyeing. Belgian. 
Age 29. A thorough master of his trade. 


1323 Dyer of large experience on cotton 
v= chain and skein work. Age 40; mar. 


ried. At present employed, but wants 
higher wages. References from good mills. 


1 A. ee « 
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ENITTERS. 


Superintendent of knitting mill 

wants position; is a finisher and 
understands every part of the business. in 
clu ling shipping all kinds of goods, fabrics, 
cu: tou, worsieds, silks, woo! on all kinds of 
shapes, and flat goods; most all kinds of 
kvitting macuinery and finishing machin. 
ery; ave 32; married; reters to past record. 
lz 74 A man who thoroughly understands 
<i the munufacture of hosiery from the 
fleece to the case, and is a good manager. 
Desires to correspond with parties wishing 


to employ such a man 

13 10 Foreman with large experience in 
‘ circular rib knitting. Has worked 

on almost all kinds of machinery. Is at 

present out of work, because of mill going 

out of business. Age 25. Excellent refer 

ences, 


1317 Muaitting Overseer. Wide expe- 
. rience. Age 386. Not married. Has 
worked on fleece lined underwear, eider 
downs, s'ockinet, jerseys, etc. Familiar 
with spring needle circular machines’ First 


class references 

1274 Mosiery superintendent wants po- 
a sition; married. Long experience 

on men’s, women’s and children’s woolen 


hosierv. 

1294 Muitter or Machinist. Under 
ae stunds seamless hosiery and latch. 

needle machines; ribbed hosiery and under 

werr. Youug man; good references. 


1224 KM mit. Superintendent. Under 
ae stants all makes of machines; silk, 
w: ol, merino, worsted, lisle and cotton 
good-. References all right. Age 35 years. 





_ DESIGNERS. 


Desigaer or assistant. Age 25; 


or 
1275 marricdl A good man on cotton or 
worsted fancy dress goods. Jacquard and 


box looms, 

1263 Pasistant Designer or Assistant 
a"? siperintendent. Has received a 

practical mil experience, and isa graduate 

of the Pniladelphia Textile School. Unions, 

cas-imeres, suiting, cloakings. Age 24 

veurs, 


135% Desiguer, Weaver or Dresser. 
JUS Ayed 40 years; married. Familiar 
with nearly all kinds of men’s wear, piece 
dyes, etc. Refers to past and present em. 
plovers 


Account Wanted, Gentleman regularly 
visiting the cloak, clothing and shirt trade 
in New York, desires to represent some 
good mill. Best references. Address P 156, 
care TEXTILE WORLD. 


1326 Graduate Phila. Textile School 
JU wants position as assista: t superin 
tendent or designer in cotton mil). Has also 
had 3 years’ practical experience in mill. 


Very highest references. 
1329 Accountant or Secretary thor- 
Vai’ oughly competent to assume tull 
charge of any set of private, partnership or 
corporation books. Would take small 
amount of stock in Southern cotton mill 
and act as secretary and accountant. Tem 
perate, energetic, excellent references. 


Age 30; married. 

9999 Superintendent Print Works. 
vve@ Young man, 80 years of age, ener- 
getic and practical, graduate chemist, with 
thorough experience in printing, especially 
of silk (2 years in Europe and 4 in this coun. 
try), seeks position as superintendent or 
assistant in print works. Address Chemist, 
care TEXTILE WORLD. 





1300 Wool Sorter with experience in 

first-class English mill, Thorough 
knowledge of wool, noils, waste and all 
kinds of garnetting. Has not been em 
ployed in this country, but can give Ameri 


can references as to character. 

1301 Book-keeper and Paymaster. 
b Young man of the very highest char. 

acter desires to muve away from the Atlan 

tic coast, on account of his health. Best 

references from his present and former em 

ployers. 


1283 Laboratory Chemist with experi 
~ e.ce in large mills and supply house 
desires position. A moderate salary. 
l 993 Bookkeeper with 22 years’ experi 
a ence in woolen and worsted mills; 
excellent references. Age 50. Wants per 
manent position with moderate salary. 
1336 Reaming and Slashing. Expe- 
baits rience in Mass. and Me. cotion milis 
on ginghams, dress goods and all kinds 
colored goods. Age 30; habits first.class, 
good references. At present employed in 
large mill. 


1335 Loom Fixer or Second Hand. 
OO) a ' . 

Knowles and Crompton looms, fency 
worsteds and cassimeres, dress goods. Ger- 
man; Protestant; age 37, married. Has 
been employed in good wills and is very 
well recommended. 


1295 Reliable Second Hand who has 
=~ been loom fixer and second hand in 
good mills in N. E Well recommended 
Age 40; married. Can come on week’s 
notice. 


Superintendent of Hosiery Mill. 18 
years’ experience. Capable of taking entire 
control of every department in a large mill; 
just the man for new plant; will go any 
where; Sonth preferred. Age 38. Address 
B. L. care TEXTILE WORLD. 


131 ‘.)) Overseer Dresser. 

~ Married. Is at present working 
ina first class mill. Desires to change be 
cause of poor health of family. Can furnish 
first class references. Cassimerer, unions, 
woolens. 


Age 3. 


1137 A Salesman for an Underwear 
. Mill. Would prefer the account of 
some large underwear mill exclusively. 
Salary or commission. Is an experienced 
salesman and with 9 years practice in the 
manufacture of knit underwear. 


1153 Comber. Understands repairing 

“~’ and running combers, speeders and 
cards. Overseer seven years in one of Eng 
land’s fine mills, on counts ranging from 120s 
to 150s. Will accept a position as overseer 
or2d hand. Refers to responsible parties as 
to ability and character. 


1202 Silk Superintendent is open tor 
-~<— an engagement with a first-class 
company. Has a thorongh knowledge of all 
the details connected with the manufactur 
ing of silk ribbons and hat bands, from 
throwing tothe finished product. Has held 
the position of superintendent of a first-class 
mill for several years. Under 30 years of 
age, and married. Has the best of refer 
ences. For any further information address 


this paper. 
1229 Dresser. Overseer of woolen 
=<’ dressing. Age 30. Men’s wear and 


dress goods. Good references. 

1228 Shearer. Wants position as over 
#<£{(© seer of shearing. Good man on cas- 

simeres, worsteds, unions and cheviots. 

Age 25; married. References. 
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ILL SUPPLY BUSINESS 
FOR SALE! 


An old established Cotton and Woolen Mill Supply 
business, with very desirable connections and good 
line of customers, is offered for sale for personal 
reasons. Located in Massachusetts. Business in good 
shape; can do $50,000 per year. Address in con- 
fidence. 

‘**COLUMBIA,” care Textile World, 


a e 
EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., FOR SALE, SECOND-HAND MAGHINERY. 


Double Corliss Engine, cylinder 23x in. Single Corliss 
Engine, cylinder 20x45 in. Singles Corliss Engine, cylinder 
16x361n. Single Corliss Engine, cylinder 12x24 in. 30-40 


® : 00 and 100 If. P. Automatic Engines. 
Large stock of Plain Slide Valve Engines, Boilers, Steam 
2 8 Pumps. Feed Water Heaters, Lathes, Planers, Shapers, 
j Drill Presses, Milling Machines, Electric Motors and Dy- 


namos, and Wood-working ~~ Let me know your 


wants a« my stock constant! Youre respect- 
28 Strawberry Street, ally, FRANK TOOMEY. 131 Wo. net se Philadelph 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Traveling Salesman. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR smipes 

’ Situation wanted by an experienced trav 
J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, cling sale~man, who is posted in the under- 
wear and hosiery line, and commands a 
Buggella Cork Rollers tor Spinning and rood trade through Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Drawing. fowaand Northern Michigan. Can furnish 
be-t: f references. Ages5. Address, P 158, 

care Textile World, Boston. 





Reed Maker. 


\ recently immigrated maker of hard- 


ed and ‘tempered and tinned double Salesman Wanted. 


steel wire healds for cotton and woolen Wanted: Experienced salesman _ for 
looms, who understands all the details of america in foreign hair wools and glue 
the business, wishes to negotiate with a stock. Communicate with ; 
manufacturer of reeds and harnesses, EISENBERG & STRUCK, 47 Neue 
with the idea of making a business con- Frederiche Strasse, Berlin, Germany. 
nection. Address c 
P 159, care Textile World. 


Ramie. Hosiery Mill For Sale or To Let! 


An intelligent and practical man, who 
has worked tor a long time in one of the A new plant, capacity 100 dozen per day. 


few successful factories in Europe which Water Power To Let, 400 H. P., with 
manufactures ramie into imitation silk, exerllent buil tings, 
woolen and linen goods, would like to ar- w. Bw. DAWA, Westhrv ok, Maine. 
runge with some manufacturer for the 
introduction of this industry. He under- 
stands all the processes from raw mater- 
ial to the finished goods; is able to spin 
the yarn up to 100s single 

Also understands how to color a fast 
niline black without oxidizing, a!so how 
to color perfectly fast paranitraniline red 
in warps or skeins. Address 
“AMERICAN CITIZEN,” care Textile 
World. 

















fashion again. 
Kaitting Suparintendent Wan:ed. ’ We make them. 
Wanted, firs class superintende or y ~ 4 

cnittina mill Gae Pe ncimm ys vg™ / Greatest variety of 


ng first class goods only need apply, and ° tte. 
prefer one who has had experience on leading styles. Quality 
eece lined goods. Address ° . 
‘P. 2782," care Textile World, Boston. @ highest, prices lowest. 
: * ’ 
Payne Wirder Wanted. : Orders promptly filled. 
Second hand, in fair condition. Address ; Jennings Lace Wonks, Park Ave., Brooxryn, N.Y. 


CORNELL KNITTING CO., Rondout, 
N. ¥. 0000008008000 008008008 
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10 CENTS. 


Stamps will do. 


We have purchased from 
the author, W. S. Kelley, the 
balance of the edition ot his 
pamphlet on Cotton Prepara- 


tion ard the Standard Yarn | 


Tables. Although published | 


ten years ago, much of the | 


matter is as good as ever and 
well worth 10 cents, at 
which price we will close 
them{out. 





Table of Contents. 

Cotton: Characteristic Features 

Illustration of Cotton Fibre 

Cotton: Inspection and Selection 

Mixing and Opening 

Process 

Machinery and Power 

Twist and Wlasticity 

Temperature and Humidity 

Numbering and Testing 

Yarn-testing Apparatus 

Explanation of Tables 

Standard Strength T'ables (Four Quali- 
ties) 

Standard Table (Good 
Quarter Numbers 
Draper’s Strength Table 
Hyde’s Strength 'Table 
Table for Numbering Yarn 
Grades aud Comparative 

Cotton 
Convenient Multipliers 
Yarn Number-—Metric System 
Thermoineter Notation Rules 
Metric System 
Metric Equivalents 
Cost of Patents 


Quality), to 


Prices of 





SEND i0c. IN STAMPS 
An ! we wili send you a copy 
postpaid. 


CUILD & LORD, 
620 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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It is the best binder ever invented. It 
takes only half a minute to insert the mag- 
azine, and thereafter it is kept clean, and 
can always be found when wanted. A 
single binder will hold one volume (6 
numbers) of the Textile Werld. When 
it is complete it can be filed away in yoar 
library as a most valuable book of reference 
for the year 1896. 

As a method of keeping your Worlds for 
future use, itis worth ten times its cost. It 
makes all the difference between lost, torn 
and dirtied copies, scatterea about the house 
or office in such confusion that you can 
never find what you require, and a hand 
some, orderly file, which becomes atthe end 
of the year a handsome volume for your 
library. 

A single copy found when wanted repays 
the cost of the binder twice over. We can- 
not too strongly urge upon subscribers the 
great importance of preserving each issue of 
this magazine in our binder. In afew years 
you will have an encyclopedia unequalled 
n character, variety and timeliness. In this 
way you can in a snort time possess a real 
library without expense to yourself. 

The binder has strong cloth covers and the 
name “ Textile World” stamped as shown 
in illustration, The six numbers make a 
volume of about 1000 pages. 


The Binder will be}sent postage paid 
to any address on receipt of 65 cents, 
(Stamps will do.) 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


‘To any present subscriber who will 
get us a new subserption to the TEXTILE 
WORLD and send $2.00 to pay for the 
same, we will send the Binder free. 


GUILD & LORD, - Publishers, 


620 Atlantic Avenue, 
BosTON, MASS. 
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Frank A. Stevens, Pres. Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 


Sanford Spinning Co 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 








TRADE MARK / 30,000 Spindles. Weekly product, 50,000 
pounds 14s to 40s. 


Nove_ry Corron YARNS, 


FROM AMERICAN PEELERS AND EGYPTIAN COTTONS. 


OUK SPECIALTY: Superior qualities of Hosiery Yarns, Natural Shades 
of Cottons, and in Colors, Jaegers, Mixes, and Bleached, Hosiery Cops on 
Long ‘Tubes, Skeins, Tubes, Cones and Lisle Thread Yarns. Furnished in 
Carded and Combed Qualities in Singles, 2, 3 and 4-plies. 


UNIVERSAL 
WINDING COMPANY. 


YARN MANUFACTURERS sty, \ By investigating 
A 
will advance their ee ry . Se ZA OUR PROCESS 
interests “4 bile OF WINDING 





HICH EST AWARD at the World’s Fair, Chicago, for new system ot wind 


ing and also on special machines. 


GOLD M EDAL awarded at the Mechanics’ Fair Boston, 1895 


In their report the judges say: -“ This machine develops an entirely new system otf 
winding, by which threats and twines are prepared in the most compact compass for the 
market, also shows greater advance in the transfer process than has heretofore been ac 
complished, This new method of winding subjects the thread to no severe strain, and 
leaves it in the best condition for use.” They also say that they consider the Universal is 
the greatest single advance «shown in any department of our group being a@ completed de 
velopment of a new system, and thus entitled to the highest award. 


EF. 2. BISHor, Manager, 


226 Devonshire Street. Beston, Mass, 








‘Eastern Yarn Market. 

Colton Yarn. 
out of orders-although prices are fivm 
and will remain so as the combination 
is living up to agreement and are bold 
ing prices for white cop yarn, notwith 
standing the prices of cotton. Spinners 
last season made-money and so far-as 
the knitters are concerned, the com- 
bination has. been a benefit rather 
than otherwise, because prices have 
been maintained and knitters are able 
to go on the market without fear that 
their competitors have heen able to 
work a lower price out of.some spin- 
ner. ‘The Southern mills while not in 
the combination have kept close to 
combination prices. Southern mills 
have secured many orders and are giv- 
ing the trade satisfaction. ‘The South- 
ern mills are selling much 2-ply yarn 
to weavers for cotton worsteds. Next 
season the demand for flat goods, 
heavy weights, is going to be two 
threaded fabries using 1-22s to 1-20s. 
Much yarn will be used in backing in 
l-is. On ribbed wnderwear the sizes 
will run very much as heretofore. On 
heavy weight ribbed underwear, the 
sizes used will run heavy, and will 
average 9s to 7s. Next season much 
colored yarn will be used. At present, 
mills, many of them, are taking ac 
count of stock, and all have orders 
placed for light weight yarns, orders 
for heavy weight yarn will not. be 
placed before February and March 
Hosiery manufacturers are running 
very full at present, especially on the 
cheaper grades. Speaking of hosiery 
manufacturers, we hear of a knitting 
machine manufacturer who found it 
impossible to market his machines in 
the United States, and sent them to 
Europe where he has sold :vany of 
them and is working hard to meet the 
English demand at this time. Spin- 
ners of fine yarn are busy and the de- 
mand for fine eombed yarn is very 
great and especially in the finest num- 


YARN DEPARTMENT. 


Spinners are getting 


bers, 1-40s and above. We.also hote a 
good demand. for 2-ply lisle~ yarn. 
Spinners are driven hard to fill-orders. 


7/8 white cops , 124 Cts. 
10s *€ sé 6. te ee ee 
fet ew ae 134 “cts. 
l4s * ‘6 ve Gare a. LF 
l6s «+ “ *, '44. cts. 
18s. « “e 144 ets. 
20s se es it ei gee wae aa ae 


Silver gray and Jaeger. 


10, 11, 12 OE we ee 827 Ee ae 
ie . 37s Goa oo a 154 ets. 
16 —_: >». oti cots BU COR 
Rg a Ee 164 cts. 
i ... wigan tame se eee 
Combed Egyptian, 1/20, 23 ets. 
es + 1/30, 29 cts. 

“ ss -1/40, 334 cts. 

se “ 1/50, 36 ets. 


Worsted Yarn Spinners are getting 
out of orders and are ready to take on 
business for next season. Many man- 
ufacturers, believing that after the 
first of the year yarns will be much 
higher, are placing orders at this time 
for deliveries after January. Spinners 
are out for orders at full prices, and 
are not inclined to make concessions, 
as all believe that, in February or 
March, yarn will be selling at full 
prices, that is 2-40’s at $1.10 per pound. 
Weavers are getting orders quite free- 
ly and there is but little stock on 
hand, either in the possession of mills 
or commission houses. The demands 
of the commission men is for a fabric 
that can be sold at last year’s prices. 
It matters not what the cloth is made 
out of so long as the price is reached: 
and thus it is we find some weavers 
making worsted cloth out of 18 ounces 
of cotton yarn and 2 ounces cf wors- 
tel yarn. Some of the weavers argue 
that, as the price of heavy weights will 
reach nearly the standard of future 
value, the buying will be on the old 
basis. Merchants as you will remem- 
ber have been in the custom of buying 
sainple pieces and then taking orders 
for quantity before placing the same 


(Continued on page 147.) 
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atterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Treas 


seen Spinning cn 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


om 6s to %s. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 


Glazed, Bleached and Dyed 


ann an ee 


Gore Rh WHAT YOU USE. 
Wh WE WILL DO THE we 





A. WHsSsTEInL.D, - 


WOOLEN YARNS, 


Single, also Double and Twist |. 
For Weaving Hosiery. 





COVERT CLOTH YARNS A SPECIALTY. 
Raw Stock and Piece Dyeing. 


CLEAR RIVER MILLS, 


PASCOAC, R. I. 
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(Cuntiuued from page 145.) 

with the mills. An off set to this, 
however, is the fact that there are no 
stocks of heavy weights on the market 
and buyers are getting tired of being 
without goods in stock. There can be 
no doubt that spinners will have a 
busy season at full prices. Heavy 
weights will be opened February 15th 
or later. We note that the engineers’ 
strike in Fngland is even affecting en- 
terprise in the United States. We 
know of two new combing mills which 
are equipped. ready to start, with the 
exception of the combs, and can yet no 
further because the combs ordered are 
not forthcoming, on account of this 
strike. The Astrachan trade has not 
started, but after the first of the year 
much of this class of fabric will be 
manufactured, as cloak makers say 
that it gives good satisfaction to the 
trade, and has come to stay. We be- 
lieve that much yarn in 2-14’s will be 
used by the cloaking trade. Some 
manufacturers in their endeavors to 
produce a cloth at a given price are 
trying the use of carpet yarn. ‘The 
dress goods manufacturers declare that 
business is worse than it has been for 
four years. Manufacturers must get 
higher prices for all classes of cloth on 
necount of the great advance in raw 
material and buyers are holding o*, 
hoping for lower prices. While this 
seems to be the condition of the dress 
trade, the overcoating trade 
has been booming and the deductions 
to be made are that buyers are «vait- 


goods 


CATLIN & CO., 


YARNS. 





67 Chauncy &t., Boston 
216 Church St.. New Yerk. 
206 ( hestnut St.. Philadelphia. 





SAWYER, MANNING & CO. 


YARNS, 


86 & 88 Franklin St.. NEW YORE 
ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY. 
54 Leonard &St., New Work. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL & 60,, 
Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 
51 & 58 Summer St., Boston. 


Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


wouter VARNS, 


and 
HOSIERY 
All Plies and Numbers. 
Emported Warna a Specialty. 


82 and 84 BEDFORD ST., FALL RIVER, MASS. 
TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


weeiges, WARPS 


Nos, 68 to 80s, 
On Beaman. Jack Spools or in Chain 

















ing wntil the last moment before 
operating. 
We quote: 
2/408 Australian B1.074 
2/50s , 220 & ee 1.15 
2/203, 3/s-~ ike al oO ‘ .60 
2/365. 1/2 ‘ — ar 16 | 
Woolen Yarn. Spinners are having 
many inquiries for yarns for next 


season. In the 2-ply trade orders have 


been delayed as long as possible on 
account of the advancing wool market, 
as the spinners must cover when once 
an order has been placed. 
ners liave not been in a position to buy 
large quantities of wool, and have 
been unable to figure for future busi 


(Continued on page 149,) 


Many spin- | 


COLORED COTTON YARNS. 


YARNS 


CONWAY. MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON 
49s and above. 


AND 


WARPS 





FITCHBURG, 
MASS. 





E. Jenckes Manufacturing Co. 


Cops and Cones. 
PAWTUCKHEET, - R. Kk. 
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ccavsms. ORSWELL MILLS "2" 


j aaa B | 
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- ae) - Deseceecss sg. R 
peg SeMEE ERE EE “ae 


COMBED OR CARDED 


COMTON | cn SERINE Ss 


In Chains and Skein ° n- 3a—single or twisted. 


SILK LUSTRE COTTON YARNS 


In single and two or more plys. ‘This yarn retains its lustre through 
all usages and is increased in strength twenty to forty per cent. 


wigh crace COTTON WARPS ana NOVELTY YARNS. 


Printers of Cotton, Wool and Worsted Yarns. 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


(Jotton Yarns James F. White & Co. BURLAPS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


AND ll WIDTHS 
~» WARPS ian 56 Worth St. NEWYORK.” 
and WEIGHTS. 


228 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
MONUMENT MIL.L.s, 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 6Os. 








Of Every Description. 








PFPILAIN AND FANCY PATTERN 


Cotton Warps, 


WHITE, MIXED AND COLORED. 
ver SATINETS, BLANKETS, ET[C. 


WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 


Low EIIL, MASS. 
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Continued from page 147. 


ness while the more fortunately situ- 
ated are booking orders at this time 
for delivery next year. Prices on wool 
are being firmly maintained. The 
knitters are not quite ready to place 
orders for immediate delivery, al 
though 2-ply yarns have been ordered 
quite freely. 


The Philadelphia Yarn Market. 





There is very little change in some 
numbers of yarn, while in others there 
are considerable changes, notably 
coarse Southern yarnand single warps. 
The 
yarn 


combination of Eastern hosiery 
spinners has been remarkably 
well preserved and their prices have 


consequently been held firm. This 
has given good tone to good Southern 
yarns, and agents generally have 


worked hard to protect their spinners’ 
interests. There is not much stock ac 
cumulating in the market, but some 
standard numbers in Southern goods 
have been made ahead of the require- 
ments of the market, and consequently 
the price has declined. We quote: 


WARPs. 
20/1 : , . 124 to 13 ets 
2a/l . : . 13 to 134 cts. 
serr. P 134 to 14 ets. 
12/2 . ° 13. to 134 cts. 
14/2 . . 134 to 14 cts. 
16/2 . ‘ ‘ . 14 to 144 ets. 
14/1 124 cts. 
16/1 . ‘ 124 to 13 cts. 
20/2 . . 16 ets. 
30/2 . : ‘ 184 to 19 ets. 
30/2 Eastern - 19 cts. 
40/2 Eastern 234 cts. 


(Continued on page 151.) 





KERR THREAD Cc. 


——SPINNERS OF—— 


cetea GOP SINGLES 


Sea Island 


All Numbers, 30s to 150s. 
Fall River. Mass. 


WOOLEN AND MERINO 
Special line for Bi- 


® Goods in all shades 


For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmond, 0 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


All grades Woolen, Mixed and Merino 
yarns. 

15 SETS CARDS. 
EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 
LEOMINSTER. . MASS. 

A. HERBST. J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


Successors to Kershaw Worsted Uo. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


C. MOORE & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Marness Twines of al) kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. COR. FIFTH & MARKET STS., 
FhiladeitpPphia. 

















EICHMANN & STERNBERC 
488-492 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


COTTON For Weaving 
WwooLk. Knitting or 
SILK Embroidering. 


HARNESS TWINES. 









COMBEI 
From Northern and Southern Mills. 


ARNOLD B. SANFORD, - MFRS. AGENT, 


AMERICAN SPINNERS’ 


Cotton Yarn Exchange. 


226 Devonshire Street. 
BOSTON 


~ 


, wT ; Avrreere , V Ta) 
ANT) (| ARDFED Lf ITON A NS 
AIND/ iol Jeavir IARNS 





MASS. 
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SPINNERS OF 


FINE COTTON YARNS 


30s TO 100s. 


Gray, Bleached, or Colered. ()n 
cop, in skein on spools, 
cones or tubes. 


Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
in chain, ete, 


Spool Cotton and Seaming Thread. 


MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 95 Milk St., BOSTON. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTERLY, Fr. I. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s te 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 plw oable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 
COMBED, sae amin AND GAN 
Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished P AWTUCKET, B.I. 


im amy manner desired by the 


CEORCE SHIMER & SON, 











Spinners of Worsted Yarn for the Weaving and Knitting Trade. 
All kinds of Fancy Yarns for the Knitting Trade. 
5th and Erie Sts., Camden, N. J. 











= “YARNS 


SOLIS - - BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co , All Numbers 
FANCY HOSIERY YARNS ARND so ost 
i HOLLAND & WEBB, 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co.. N.Y. 478 Broadway, New York. 


VAR Ns... NEW ENGLAND THREAD CO. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
COTTON, pater’ WORSTED, | manufacturers of Spool Cotton & Supefine Tapes 
WOOLEN, SPUN SILK. Thread and Yarn on Tubes and Cones for 
BRAIDS the Hosiery trade etc. Thread dressing a 
specialty, for weaving purposes. Dyers and 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. | Bleachers of Threads, Yarns and Tapes. 

















A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paip-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 
the publishers. 
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se B. F. BOYER & GO 
26/1 . . 184 to l4 ets ete | 


20/1 soft . Lag ets. Successors to GEORGE SHIMER & BOYER, 
19/1 + : . . 134 ets. 

48 to 10s soft 114 to 124 ots. HOSIERY YARNS, 
12/l soft . ; . 13.. ets. In Wool, Merino andi Worsted, 
20/2 . ' : . 159 ets. 

{a - oes. in woe net OS full line 
30/2 . , . 18 to 184 cts. | 
30/2 Eastern : 19 cts. } BUNDLE YARNS 
26/2 . ' . - 17 cts. For the Jobbing Trade. 
40/2 . : - . 23 to 234 cts 


Philadelphia, 


MILLS, CAMDEN, N. J. 





























calhia BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Commission Merchants, 
Trimmings, 


Knit Underwear. 
Sole Agents tor 


2 John Paton, Son & Co., 


Buttons and 





Specialties: 


incoln St., Boston. 


OF ALLOA, SCOTLAAD 


SCOTCH MIXTURES 


For Sweaters, Coif and Bicycle 
Hose, Mitts, Cloves, etc. 
78 & 80 Worth St., New York. 





40a E astern 





18 to 19 


(Continued on page 158.) 


COTTON WARPS. 


White or Colored. 
Toweling and Gruin Bags. 















Dana Warp Mill, 
WESTBROOK, MAINE. 


8/3 carpel ; 114 to 114 cts. | 516 Market St., 
10s double reele d 114 cts. 
16/3 slack . , » « §3--ote. 

16/4 medium ‘ . 18 ets. 

16/2 . . R . 134 ets. 

9/t slack . , - Il ets. 

SOUTHEKN CONES. 
6s to 8s (according to 
quality ; ° 124 to 134 ets. 
10s. , . 1 to 134 cts. 
VSR SEE. ' 134 to 144 cts. 
ide. . 44 to 15 ets 
16s. ‘ : . 154to 16 cts 
20s ° . ‘ ° 16 to17 cts 
2is : : . ° 17 to 18 ets 
26s. 2 . - 17 tol8 cts 
SHUTTLE COPs. 

6s to 8s 124 cts. 72-82 L 
a : . 124 to 13 ets 
ae ; . 13 to 134 ets. 
16s. ‘ ‘ . 134 to 14 ets. 
26s ; « 14: cts. 


BOTANY WORSTED MILLS, 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
Fine Worsted Yarns, 


— AND — 


Fine Woolen Yarns 


—— IN THE — 


GREY, COLORS and MIXTURES. 





O. H. Hayes & Co., 


We will make liberal arrang: ments Spinne 


| 
| 
| 
with Woolen Manufacturers to han. 
dle their productions. | HOSIERY 


Cohannet Miills, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


rs of High Grade 


YARNS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


Selling Agents James E, MITCHELL & Co, 
O. H. Hayes & Co. | Philadelphia and "oston. 





River Sbadiichtntenes Co. 


WOONSOCKET. R. |. 






(Belgian 
System.) 
In any shade, size or quality, suitable for making any 


class of goods, domestic or foreign, at prices to insure 
competition with imported goods of all deseriptions 


Selling Agents, JOH 
Represented by WAL 
Room 570 Bourse 


IMPORTANT TO 
9 


WOOLEN and MERINO YARNS 


NSTON & FAR'E. 
TER D. LARZELERE. 
Bidg , PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


MANUFACTURERS 










se 


_— + > * 
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SONS & co. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 











HOWLAN D CROFT, 











Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Avenue, 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Sons & ih # swaghors ead ahead, il ifaraenl om 9 il "mm Worsted 


maxras. “FINE FRENCH SPUN } ba YARNS. 


ALL NUMBERS ad 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, ” ‘Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreiand St., Phila., Pa. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


NOVELTY YARNS — of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 


CENAPPED YARNS of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns for 
Braids, ete. 
BRIsStToOot, FM. I. 


Gorge Cnmpe Vy bo 
Boise w/z Wit mne VDA, 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, 


WALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Office, 220 CHESTNUT 4T., PHILA. 


































































Mills, Frankford, Pa. 
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Continued from page 15).) in comparison with wool. There are 
MIXED COLORED CONES. many qualities of this and spinners 


can only quote intelligently with ac- 


















hae —* ; pe reg ets, ‘ual samples to figure on. There are 
198 _ 14§ to 154 cts. ™™) qualities also in Southern hosi- 
“nt } é . 154 to 16 cts. ery yarns, which makes a difference of 
le. per pound in the price in even i 
EASTERN COPS. counte. I 
12s shuttle , . 144 to 15 ets. Worsteds are in good demand. Spin- t 
10s to 12s hosiery - 144 to 15 cts. ners have orders booked for considev- : 
lds. . , . 15 ets. able business. Prices seem to vary i Ht 
16s hosiery é' ' 154 to 16 ets. smong different spinners, in com- jal 
208 : , 17 cts. parison with the amount of wool they 
7a8 ~—Ct«s ‘ ‘ o> FG, ae. ' 


have on hand. In regard to the 
Eastern skein 1-2 ct. above cops. prices on worsted, woolen and merino 
Eastern cones 8-4 to 1 1-2 cts. above Y#'ns it is very difficult to quote. We 
would say, that worsted yarn in 30 to 
40's might be about the same price for 













cops. 
Egyptian carded, 4 to 5 cts. above a given quality, and yet there might 
be a difference of 10 or 15¢c. per pound 
Combed yarns, 4 to 5 cts. above  petween one quality and another in 
carded. a given number. It is the same way 
Wool spun, merino and woolen yarns in woolen and merino yarns; quota- 


white. 








still dull. Prices have not advanced tions are oftentimes misleading. 
; 
' 
' 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 


IN WHITE AND COLORS. 


i 
MOHAIR LOOPS, KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR i 
DRESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. VT. SKERRY & w@., 47 LEONARD &T., NEW YORK. 















WEAVINC 








and HOSIERY YARNS. 


We Buy for Cash 
WARPS, COPS, TWIST and SOFT SKEINS, Single, Double, 3-ply, 4-ply, etc. 


COLORED YARNS for HOSIERY | 


on Cones, a Specialty. 


joes ie 4 — 










Correspondence Solicited. 
r ’ | 
EDWARD S. HYDE, °° sitxsetsiiia pa. | 


WEBSTER DYEWORKS, | NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc., Hi 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Printers winat Embossers 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals of Textile Fabrice. 


Also Dyers of Cotton, Worsted, Hosiery 
Yarns, Piece Goods, Raw Stock, etc. NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, Etc. 


Address, P. 0. Box 604, WEBSTER, Mass. 447-449 West 14th St., New York. 


THE SECRET pxcsiez | FAST FANCY COLORS. 


h k an ice th , 
pan five thes better work and better service than We make a specialty of dyeing Mede and 


i... aE 




























Tan shade on hosiery and yarns, as also all : 
T. BROPHY’S SONS, other tancy shades. Colers absolutely ' 
Dyers of all kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps, | *#**: For particulars address | 


Jasper Street, above Clearfield Street, OAKDALE DYE WORKS, ' 
PHILADELPHIA. 913 W, Work St., Philadelphia. Pa. | 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons +» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS: South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : 477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON, 


186 Franklin Street, CHIC \ GO. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pare Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.,  - NEW YORE. 


Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
ALBION 


DYE 22d BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 


DYERS «ft Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. BLEACHERS of 
Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Telephone Connection, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS, 


INDUSTRIAL DYEING AND FINISHING WORKS, 


Dyers and Finishers of WOVEN AND KNITTED FABRICS, 


And Cotton, Wool and Worsted Yarns and Warps. 
Consolidation of John G. Campbell & Co. and World Dyeing Works 


3829 - 3845 Frankford Avenue, - - - - PHILADELPHIA. 
City Office: 240 CHESTNUT STREET. Telephone F’d 50. 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


~~—-Dyers and Finishers, 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OCASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEAOHERS. 

FIRTe ck FOSTER co., 
OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 


New VYerk Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome &t. 
WORKS: Taylor. Emerald and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN. MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 











Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Good 
Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 
Linines, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 
descriptions of Dyed Goods. 


NAPPING A SPECIALTY. 
Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines we 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French Fianne! Finish. 


R, CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAW TUCEHET, MR. I. 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., "“cviis'.'** 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 
orrick WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 


28 BAYLEY ST.. PAWTUCKET, R. |. 


Carbonizing and Scouring. 


A specialty with us is the Carbonizing Fime Stock. including Aus- 
tralian, Cape and South American Wools, Noils, etc. 


Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St., 


JON LUNN, Proprietor. PHILADELPHIA. PA, 
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FAST COLORS 


tor Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 








PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KOECHL & (0. ’°swawe*Soras.” 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING, HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o | M. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 N. Front St.; Providence, 45 S$. Main St. 





New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYHWOOD EBXTRACTS. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada for 
ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN-FABRIKATION, BERLIN. 


Specialties for Wool, Silk and Cotton. 


BENZO PURPURINE B, 4B, 6B; BRILLIANT PURPURINE R; BRILLIANT CONGO R, etc. 
CHROME FAST BLACK B, a new fast black for wool, 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN 8ST. PHILADELPHIA: 124 ARCH ST. 
BOSTON: 117 HIGH 8ST. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 





Established 1834. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


NYEW HODS Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 
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JOHN J. KELLER & 00, 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl St., Boston. 

















Aniline Golors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 
Sumac and 

Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton 


colors, nove.ties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland, 
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Ww. J. Matneson & Co. uta. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENPABRIKEN or ELBERFELD (CO. 


77 William Street, New York. 68 Batterymarch St., Boston 
11 North Front Street, Phila. 189 Kinzie Street, Chicago. 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 


The Cheapest Fast Black for Wool. 
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C. BISCHOFF & CO.. 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 104 Broad St., Boston. 


Aniline : Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs, Chemicals, 


ANIZIAINE OFL.:S AND SAL T'S. 
LATEST SPECIALTIES. 
Cresyibluc, OB pat’d. ) For Cotton: Thie Versuvine,_ BB. One dip tor cotton 
“ BB *« BB. an e s, 
o 








a u “6 Brown, 
ad Yellew,. R. 


oe 
Cresylviolet « Orange, a. silk an 
Naphtazine Blue (Pat.)—a fast acid Navy Biue for Wool. 


for Cotton and Mixed Goods 


FAST DIRECT BLUES, Pat'd, weer" ana ‘Cotton, “sux ana 


FAST DIAZOTABLE BLACKS PAT’D. 


WITHOUT COST 


Bleachers can obtain all necessary 
information 





regarding 


EROXIDE 


SopiuM, 


by writing for free copy of pamphlet to 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 


Peroxide Work«. Boston. 71 Peart St. 
Niagara Falls. Chicage, 4 N. Clark St 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY, 


122 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


Chemicals and Dyestuffs, 


ANILINE COLORS. 
FAST COLORS FOR WOOL. 
"BRANCHES: 
30-52 Nerth Front Street, Philadelphis, Pa. 


263.285 Congress Street. Boston, Maas. 
124 Michigan Street. Chicarge. Il!. 
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y-ray 


VIDAL BLACK 


(PATENTED) 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Co., Ltd. 


—— SOLD BY — 


SYKES & STREET, 


New York, Boston. and Philadelphia. 


All Dyers and Manufacturers requiring AN ABSOLUTELY FAST 
BLACK FOR COTTON should investigate this new color. 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 





Dyewood Extracts 2 Liquors, 


FLAVIN ES. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


133-2137 Front Street, - Now Work. 





0. Ss. JANNEY & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIGO, CUTCH, GAMBIER, SICILY SUMAC, ANILINES, ETC. 


AND DEALERS IN 


Dyestuffs, Extracts and Chemicals. 


No. 70 Kilby Street, No. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 





DYESTUFFS 








American —-_ 
Aniline Colors 


®t Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


THE HANNA-SCHOELLKOPF (0., Philadelphia. 


New York, Established i865. Philadelphia, 


ANCHOR COLOR MANUFACTURING CO., 


HAVANA COLORS FOR COTTON. 


ALIZARINE AND MAZARINE COLORS for Wool, Yarn and Piece-Goods. 


One-Dip Biacks and One-Dip Biues for Mixed Coods, 


Lactic Acid, Alizarine Mordant, Archil Liquor, Cudbear, Extract Indigo, Indigotine’ 


ACID BUIACEHES. 











462, 464, 466 Cherry Street, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA Office: 109 N. Front Street. 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., 


Manufacturing Chemists. 


Inventors and Manutacturers of Specialties for Woo), Cotton, Silk and Leather Dyers. 


Importers of Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuff and Chemicals. 


Our well-known specialties can omly be furnished by us or through our authorized agent, 
HANNA-SCHOELKOPF CO., 185 No. Water St., Philadelphia. 


OFFICES AND SALESROOMS, 
174 & 176 Purchase St.. - - BOSTON, 


187 Kinzie St., East, Chicago. West Fulton St., Gloversville, N. Y, 
Works, W. First, D anD CYPHER S8TS8., SouTH BosTon. 


The STONE & WARE CoO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


@ COLORS, DYESTUFFS, EXTRACTS AND CHEMICALS, 


Special Colors and Chemicals for all Purposes. 








INFORMATION AND SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. MILW\UKEE, 
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“WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


MANUFACTURERS SPANISH TOWN, 
OF PURE JAMACIA, W. I. 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, °° GnteDSsaTEs Ano canapa. 
READ HOLLIDAY & SONS, Ltd., 


No. 100 William Street, - New York, 


Manufacturers otf Acid Magenta. (Patented.) 


Specialties: Acid Blacks for Weel, and One Dip Dyes for Cotton. 
Aniline Dyes, Aniline Oil, Aniline Salts, Arseniate of Soda, Chlorate of Potash, 
Yellow Prussiate of Potash, Indigo, Indigo Extract, Archillaquor, Cudbear, 
Picric Acid, Zine Auxiliary, Chemicals, Etc. 

Works: Huddersfield, Eng., Brooklyn, N. ¥. Branches: BOSTON, 125 Pearl St., PHILA. 61 N. Front 8t. 


BOSSON & LANE, 


ANTI-CHLORINE 0'io.%e'ssur”" 
Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF. BOSTON, MASS. 


OAKES MANUFACTURINC CO., 











Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadeiphia. Atlanta. 





Dyestuffs and Chemicals. Phthalein, Alizarine and other 
Fast Colors for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched and 
i ’ ee particulars senton application. Indigo, Dyewoods and 


Extracts, Nubia One-Dip Fast 


Black for Woolens, Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer,&c. Agt.for 
Stutz & Co., London; Ww. F. Stutz, Calcutta; and Williams & 
©o., Madras. 


273 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





Extracts of Indigo, Indigo Carmine, 
Endigotine, Gendarme Blue, 
Refined and Reduced Indigo, 
Dressings and Finishings, 
Soda, 
Bisulphite of . Gambier ne tha 
Kron, Indigo Substitute, 
Steam Black, 
Alear, Acetate of Chrome, 
a Ph,” A ass Chlorogen, Sucrosine, 
ap, Tei, te, 2s, Peroxyde of Hydrogen. 
All products guaranteed strictly pure, 


THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO., 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 Taz BoursgE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front 8t.. PHILADEDPHIA, Works: CHESTER, PA. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF— LOGWOOD. 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS.  "icxar= 
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THE “DAVIDSON VENTILATING FAN WHEEL. 


Scientifically Designed. 
Compound Curved Blades. 
Durably Constructed. 








Have Your Master Mechanic Compare It With Any Other Make. 


If this does not convince you it is the mostdurable, 
A) we willsend you a fan on 30 days’ trial at our 
expense. We never had a fan returned after trial. 
Used extensively for ventilating, drying, remov- 
ing gases, steam, etc. Special attention given to dye 
houses, spinning rooms and dryers. Plans, catalogues 
and estimates furnished tree. 


Cheap. Strong. Efiicicnt. 





WRITE OR CALL ON 


Massachusetts Fan Company, 
ROOM 641i, 53 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 





PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


From! to6 ft In Diameter, 920, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 


Bei AacEt < COMPANY, 
Martferd, Conn.. and 372 374 Atlantic Ave.. Boston, 1 I 
Proprietors GROVE WORKS DYEWOOD MILLS. 


Agents British Alizarine Co., Brooks, Simpson & Spiller, Anilines, Edward Muck- 
low’s Dveing Extracta J R. G. Cochineal, Ete 


N. SPENCER THOMAS CoO. Beran. sans. 


" Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fast One-Dip Blacks on Cotton and Wool { One-Dip Balbriggan and other Underwear shades are abso- 
Mixed Goods and Raw Cotton a specialty. lutely Fast and give a silk finish. 


T. C. ASHLEY & CO. | J. M. Beckett & Son's sienree 


Importers and Manufacturers of and FASTER 
than any 


DYE STUFFS AND CHEMICALS. | ov tament Colors ober a 











145 Milk Street, | Dealers in Dyestuffs and Textile Trade Supplies, 
Works at Walpole, Mass. ROSTON. Sole Agents for the United States. 


Telephone 1580. | 22 Dey St, N.Y. 29 a St., Providence 





1908 Ns Sti k ying. Sulphur House 

SS a Stirring Poles. In 

N. FRONT ST. ras Dye : IC S, = Wetueal Round, Square, 

1 . Fees and Turned Shapes. Especially manut: actured of 

Pen A : - Cedar and Hardwood for all Silk, Wool, and Cot- 

. ton Dyers’ Purposes. Cedar Lapping Boards, 

Tank and Floor Plank, ete. Manufactured by 
and all information from 


BB. M. HABEDRICHEH, 
MANUFACTURER DYER'S CLOGS | 3i¢ Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


SAVOGRAN wank ne 
INDIA ALKALI] WORKS, Boston. 
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_ THE REMOVAL OF 
STE: AW 


AND THE 


DRYING 


OF ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 


SUCCESSFULLY ACCOMPLISHED 


me MposTON. THE BERRY WHEEL. 
COPPER WORK FOR DYERS 


Silk Finishers, 
Chemical Works, etc. 








Vacuum Pans, and Copper Ap- 
yaratus for Logwood Extract 
fanufacturers. Jacket Kettles, 
Varnish Kettles. 


oper Swi Dye Tank Estimates furnished to all 
~ parts of the country. 


CHAS. BRABENDER, Sen., 
Paterson Copper Works. Gun Millyard, Paterson, W. J. 


GEO. GERARY & SON, 
ATHOL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


WOOL and WASTE DUSTERS, 
RAG DUSTERS, NAPPERS, 
Izmprowved 


CLOTH MEASURING MACHINES. 


Lamper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 


RICHARD T. SULLIVAN, | GEORGE L. SCHOFIELD, 
WOOL EXTRACTS,| saatcrrrssom-~, 


And Fine All Wool Shoddies. 123 N. Front Street, Philadelphia. 
NEWTON LOWER FALLS, Mass. Agent for Weston Mydro-Extractor 


And 180 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. in Pennsylvania. 


FI He DEF FD || By The American Fire- Resisting Paint. 
as A building protected with these goods becomes 


practically Fire proot. 

















An ocular demonstration of the fire-resisting qualities of this poses and kalsomine will 
be given at our office to anyone interested. Samples, and information furnished trom those 
who have used this paint successfully. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE-RESISTING PAINT CO., 17 Broadway, New York, WN. Y. 


The Power Loom »x> v= Art of Weaving, | Textile World's Employment 
CONSULT IT! 





For Sale by TEXTILE WORLD. 
BOSTON. MASS. Price $1.25. '  BUreall. 
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CHAS. R. EARLE, Pres. and Treas. M. W. GARDINER, JR., Sec’y. 


PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, "rvserce: ®:* 


Calender, Starch Mangles, Calender Rolls of Paper, Cotton and Husk, 


Bleaching“Dyeing Machinery 


Printing Machines, Shefting, Pulley-, Gearing, Hydraulic Presses, Tenter Drying Machines, 
Ageing Boxes, Expan-ion Pulley», Hollingworth Automatic Feed, Cin Drying 
Machines, Grute Bar-, Cloth Cutting Machines Silk, Lace and 
Cutton Finishing Machinery, and 


Sole Manufacturers of NAGLE POWER FEED PUMP. Send for Catalogue. 
LINCOLN & COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPOVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 


Sole Makers for the United States of 


Mather & Platt’s Patent Self-feeding Tenters. 


Complete Plants for 
BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDIGCOS. 


54 to 70 Arch Street, - HARTFORD, CONN. 


BIRCH BROTHERS, 








Bleachery Machinery. 


Also TULLAR’S Patent Stretching, Straightening and Drying Machine for 
TUBULAR FABRICS. . 
Also MILL SEWING MACHINES, Send for Catalogue. Somerville, Mass, 





PRINTING ROLLERS 
C Singe Plates sheets 
Of the Finest Quality. 


For TEXTILE PRINTERS AND DYERS. 
OUR GUARANTEE: { SUPERIOR WoeeRTS. 


NEW BEDFORD COPPER CO., - - NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


COPPER ROLLERS, 


SINCE PLATES AND SHEETS 
For Printers and Dyers. New Methods and Superior Product. 


174 OLIVER STREET, 


Revere Copper Co.,'* “costen. 
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CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleaching Tubs, Bine Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
etc. RESERVOIR TANKS, any 
capacity orsbape, for tactories, dwellings 
villages, farm, etc. Please send for Esti. 
mate, and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 




















A. J. CORCORAN’S 
Tanks, Vats, and Dye Tubs, 


ARE LYVEREFE CT. 
Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. or other woods. 
Factory Jersey City. STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 


’Phone 397 Cortlandt. No. ii John St., New York City. 





The Cypress Lumber (j(), | HiMewsrsemtrcas, Bs Gooner: Gon ite. 
} Riverdale Woolen Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHODDIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a 
Specialty. 


: | 
CYPRESS 7425; omy. | RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, - MASS. 
APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. New York Office: 140 Duane Street. 


) STABLISHED 186). 


JAME!IS EI. DALY | JAMES BOWER’S SONS, Lid. 


Manufacturer of Manutacturers of 


WOOL EXTRACTS sm SHODDIES, Wool Shoddies am Worsted Waste, 


Paterson, N.dJ. CHESTER, PA. 


Fancy Colors a Specialty. Long Distance Capacity One Million pounds per year. 
Telephone. 


FOWLES & Go., HAS. J. WEBB & 00, 


| 
WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, | MCUL HAIR and NOILS 
| 

















Importers and Dealers 


Shoddies, Waste, Floks, Etc. PHILADELPHIA PA. 





106 Church &t. Philadelphia. 


THE GARFIELD WOOLEN OO. F ARBO N I7E pertectiy” and 
. we ng a TN Also Bi-Sulphite of soda, Suieraes meis> 
Manufactured b 
Fine Woo! Shoddies and Extracts, MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO. 


Carding, Picking. Carbonizing and | 13 Pearl Street, Boston. 
Garnetting done for the trade. Works at So. Wilmington, Mass., B. & M. RR, 
GARFIELD. N. s Southern Division. 





A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paid-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 
the publishers. 





TANKS, VATS, LUMBER, ETC 
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THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY. 


FLORIDA GULF CYPRESS A SPECIALTY. 
Cypress Lumber, Cypress Shingles, Cypress Timber, Georgia Pine, 
Florida Ash, Spruce and Hemlock. 
Rift Hard Pine, Ash, Oak & Maple Flooring. 
QUARTER SAWED CYPRESS SQUARES. 


Cypress Sheathing and Clapboarding. 


iE 


owe - 


kr. = ca 
CUTTERS AND CONDUCTORS. 
MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, COLUMNS, ETC. 
Doors, Windows and Blinds. 
BUILDERS’ FINISH OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Window =nd Door Frames, Stair Posts, Rails and Balusters, Store and Office 
Fittings, Counters, Bowl Stands, Mantel Shelves, Etc. 


Carpenter and Mill Work of All Kinds. 
SASH BARS AND GREENHOUSE STOCK, _ 


TANKS, CISTERNS, DYE TUBS. 


FENCE POSTS, RAILS AND PICKETS, CYPRESS BOAT STOCK. 


Kiln Dried Lumber Always in Stock. 


Send for Book, ‘Cypress Lumber and its Uses.” No Charge. 


—_— _>—— 


Main Office, Mills and Wharves at Neponset, ) 
Office and Exhibit, 166 Devonshire Street, ; BOSTON. 
Office and Warerooms, 104 Friend Street, 





P. 0. Address, Neponset, Mass. Long Distance Telephones. 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 


JAMES HUNTER’ | MACHINE} 
ee) 


ADAMS, MAS 234 


NORTH 


AECOWNT-CO 805 70q 


—————— i 





Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
Neo Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
All}Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are on the outside of frames. 
No dripping of Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 
North Adams, Mass. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2954. 
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WITHOUT A FAULT! 





STEAM FINISHING MACHINE 


We have just issued a new and complete illustrated circular, fully 
describing the machine, the method of operating it, and, also, con- 
taining a few valuable points on steam finishing, which we shall be 
pleased to send free on application. 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co., 


SPRINCFIELD, VERMONT. 
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‘The American Napping Machine Co. 


OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 





SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 
H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furser Machine Qompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE (0 
ect eins tS nd Brass Founder's WHEELS 


Lingine ar 
ee TURBINE WATER Mosc 


IRON 
TFLUMES &PENSTOCKS, 

TE GEARING, F\EGULATORS and ever yUhINg 
; WATER 


@LOTH Pleap GA @ and 
seston KINISHING MACHINERY weet 
ciatacbe wee | Rotary Fulling Mills. Cloth Washers ORANG 
Wo Washers Busters.Gies, Dye TAS BueVate clone Mase 

ALSO ROTARY FIRE PUMPS, UNDERWRITERS SIZES. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Mass. 








Send for New Descriptive Catalogue. 
Office and Works at Webster Square, 
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ARE YOUR COODS STRONG ENOUCH? 














Every manufacturer has had experience at some time with tender goods, entailing claims, expense in replacement, and 
great annoyance to manufacturer and customer. This can be prevented by the use of the 


HERCULES CLOTH-TESTING MACHINE. 


Patented Aug. 2 

















The clothing manufacture ra amps g roods that will stand a strain of 20 Ibs to the inch, and Sor the *y don’t come up to that 
test, are likely to be classed “ten " This machine enables you to know how your goods test by the same standard that 
the clothiers use, viz: THE HE RCI LES 

Is light (16 lbs.), small (36x 5 in.), handsome (polished brass and steel on an oak base) and inexpensive, and so reliable 


and simple that a boy can operate it 
PRICE $15.00 WITH OAK CABINET 
771i Broadway. New York. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamtord Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 
i) \ Tabe saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there. 
+ Be s [" ] by msuring longer life to the tubes, saves labor. maintains 

: x , uniform speed, and mest 
important of all, makes 
PERFECT YARN. Have been 
adopted by the largest New 


’ | ey England manufac urers a tera thorough trial. 
— ADDRESS: 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. |. 


SS. McKNIGIIT, 






























| Parxuurst BURR PICKERS 


FOR CLEANING EFFECTUALLY Wool OR COTTON 
7 
ateincsiebes te 


Izmprowvecd 


MIXING PICKERS 


Ana Picher F"ceds. 
Steel Ring Burring Machine Cylinders and Feed Rolls a Specialty. 
The Sutton Improved Side Drawing Machine. Write for Circulars. 


ATLAS MANUFACTURING CO., NEWARK, N. J. 

















IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 








WOONSOCKET 
Napping Machinery Co. 


PAT. KNOT 
SAVINC SHEAR 


With or without List Saver. 


NAPPERS 


Of all kinds, including the French with 
Latest Improvements. 





For Cleaning Woo! Waste. Superior to any 
now inuse. Manufactured by the Stillman- 
WOONSOCKET, - R.I, | Randall Machine Co., Westerly, R.I. Send tor 
|} Gireular. 
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THE HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


466-470 Washington Street, 


NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 





American Soap & Washoline Co., 


Manufacturers of 


Trextile Soaps 


For use in the Manufacture of 


Cotton, Linen, Silk, Woolen, Worsted, 
Hosiery and Flannel Goods, also Soaps 
for washing Paper Makers’ Felts. 

We make a specialty of Washoline, a pow 
dered soap for use in textile mills, which is 
meeting with decided success in many depart 

ments. 


Office and Factory, 
140-180 Central Ave., Cohoes, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Manufacturers Having a Stock 


oF — 
Raw Cotton, Raw Wool, White or Colored, 
or any other kind of Cotton or Wool Waste 


Gan Turn it into Quick Gash. 


Advise me what you have to offer. 


CHAS. W. BECKER, Agent, 


AMSTERDAM, IN. WY. 


. . BURK’s 
Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills, | commaxarxos [IND EX. 
Piece Dyeing Machines, €tC. — it.rintte sna. cee are tae he ie 
You want the best, We bulid them. | ‘{*% Ruperts, eal Yoconte at —— 


ASHORRING & CO | BURR INDEX CO, S#2ntzriv2.ts 








BRIDGETON, R. FE. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
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BRANSON MACHINE CO, 


+» BUILDERS OF ... 


Knitting Machinery. 


o- -- —@ 





Welt or 


| Two-Feed 












Hand or 




















Power, , 
| Ribbers. 
Open Top or 
Loopers and 
Hold Down, 
Semi or 








Presses and 








Plain, 





Parts. 
Boards. 
} 


Branson 34 Automatic Knitting Machine, 


344 Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. 





HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO., 


506 St. John St., Philadelphia, U. 8. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 
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Nye & Tredick, 


Manufacturers of 


PLAIN AND AUTOMATIC CIRCULAR RIB 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


for Knitting Ribbed Shirts, Drawers, Tights, Combinations, Skirts, Jackets, Caps 
Bicycle and Athletic Suits, Hosiery, Shirt Borders, Cuffs, Ete. 


Automatic Seamless Machines. 
AUXILIARY MACHINES AND SUPPLIES. 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR THE 








Complete Equipment of a Knitting Mill. 





LEewis JONES, | CRANE MEG. CO. 
60; and Media Sts , Philadelphia LAKEPORT. N. HM. 


GAS ENGINES ccuxio:“ ) EFFICIENT — | Spring Needle Circular Kuitting Machine 
BRUSHING MACHINERY ‘ DURABLE For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 


Cloth and Stockinet. 


KNITTING MACHINERY ) LOWIN PRICE, | 4 S?cto¥y ty Sor eeing Brackets” "eels 





H. BRINTON <& Coa., 


Successors to 
BRINTON, DENNEY & CoO., 


Builders of a Full Line or 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


-FOR 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
213 and 215 Race Street 


PHILADELPHIA; PA. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 





ROBERT W. SCOTT. LOUIS N. D. WILLIAMS, 


Scott & Williams, 


KNITTING MACHINERY. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE AND FACTORY : 


2097 E. Cumberland Street. Pa., U.S. A. 





G. W. PAYNE. G. M. FANNING. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 BY PAYNE & MATHEWSON. 


George W. Payne & Co., 


Machinists and Builders of the 


IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS. "22S: "= 
PATENT CONE WINDERS, Wiss" muna 


Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Oop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler, 
and Reel Spindles, 
Oop Skewers, Warp 
Spools, Spooler 
Guides, Bolsters and 
Steps Made and Re- 
paired at Short 
Notice. 


102 and 106 Broad St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Pepper MLanufacturina Co, 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto- 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KNITTING MACHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 


and with points of merit not to be found in any 
other style of machine for 


SWEATERS, 
UNDERWEAR, 
LEGGINS, 

ANELETS OR CUFFS. 


7 Automatic racking or shogging; Sweater Collar 
Machines. 


Racked or Shogged Borders onSweaters are our Specialties. 
Latched Needies for ail Machines. 


Leighton Machine Co,, Manchester, W. H. 


Brion Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 
| “NEW ’9O7 - 
8% AUTOMATIC 














Knitting Machine. 





With or without Double Sole 
Attachment, 


Address all communications for price lists and 
samples to 


erates Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


Cor. Birch St., and P, & R. R. W., So. Bethiehem, Pa. 
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The Acme Automatic Knitter « 


Produces the greatest variety of seamless hosiery of all kinds and 
auges. This machine will produce anything from a short foot to the 
ongest hose without substituting or changing any parts whatever. 






Its Range of Work is from very coarsest up to 200 needle cylinders. 
It is unequalled for either Coarse Socks or Finest Ladies’ Hose. 










—_ 


We invite Comparison 
All Along the Line. 


<<>>. 













High Spliced Heel 
and Double Sole. 







Seam in heel and toe 
remacuesty strong and 
close, and heel is large 
and fall. 
















ithas the only perfectly 
pooetess automatic device 
or changing the yarn in 
heel and toe. 
















Extra thread in heel 
does not show in instep. 


















For shaping, or to ac- 
commodate varying re- 
inforcing threads, the 
Length of Stitch 
and Tension are 
Automatically 
Regulated. 
At any point. 










It is Extremely Easy on Yarn 


Light Running, 
Simple, Durable, 
and Economical. | 
















Every movement posi. 
tive and fully automatic. 





A mill fitted with our 
machines can produce 
a tar greater variety of 
weights and styles than 
any other machine on 
the market. 




















Best method of trans. 
fering ribbed legs and tops. 







— 


improved and perfected by years of practical factory test, it has an 
established record on all grades, and may fairly be termed 


A UNIVERSAL MACHINE. 


Let us prove these statements in your mill. 


MAYO Knitting Machine and Needle Co., 
FRANE LIN, N. Et. 


Philadelphia Office, corner Sixth and Arch Streets 
Address all Correspondencs to the main office at Franklin, N. H. 
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Always in the Lead! 


FRIEDBERGER & COS 


Standard Edgings and Braids. 














Fall 1898 Line 
NOW READY FOR 


INSPECTION. 


Weekly Output Increased to 2,500,000 Yards. 





-MILLS AT 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 
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JOHN W. HEPWORTH r C0, “STANDARD B 


BUILDERS OF 


AUTOMATIC SEAMLESS y/ 


HOSIERY MACHINES 








AND 


Looping Machinery. | 








m Co ae i 
Hy el 
j - ) m7 

| Bic 


TINT iil al 


ai in 
ms 





- Gives greatest production, fewest 
menders, less cost for main- 
tenance and best fabr ics. 


| More Standard in use than any 
Automatic Machine on 
the market. 


| The best, therefore the cheapest. 


LEHIGH AVE, AND MASCHER ST., Standard Machine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 508 Minor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Estimates furnished for completc 


For further particulars apply as above. | Hosiery plants. 
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% AND % AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton €& O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 


JAMES TAYLOR, 


New and Second-Hand 
Hosiery and Underwear 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


AND SUPPLIES. 


Ribbers, Loopers, Winders, Presses, Patent 
Stop-Motion, Sewing Machines, Press Boards, 
Dry Boxes, Cylinders and Dials, Needles etc., 





Largest establishment in America making 
specialty of New and Second-Hand Knitting Ma- 
chinery. 

SELLING AGENTS FOR 
Stafford & HMolt’s Bib Knitting Machinery 

For Underwear, Sweaters, Jackets, and Bicycle Hose. 
Latest Improved Weight Take-up. Highest Grade. High- 

est Speed. Sectional Dial Cap and Cylinder Ring. 


Rigid Dial Support. 
Best Machinery. Lowest Prices. 


Address: 835 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





ALL STYLES OF CIRCULAR 


Rib Knitting Machinery. 


Underwear Machines, Border Machines, Sweater 
Machines, Sleevers, Ribbers, Tufters, Etc. 


Simplest and most durable machine in the market for Design Knitting, 


tor Golf and Bicycle Stockings, Sweaters, etc. Largest production, wid- 


est range of patterns. 


SOLID FORGED CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


STAFFORD & HOLT, Little Falls, N.Y. 
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R. Jenckes Mang Co., 


15 WEEDEN STREET, 


PAWTUCHEET, HR. I. 


Proprietors and Builders of 








aroun KNITTING MACHIE 


FOR 
Seamless Hosiery, Wool, Cotton or Silk, 
From the Coarsest to the Finest Gauge 





Among the many strong claims for 
this machine are 


The Highest Speed, 
First Quality Work, 

Simple Construction, 

Easy to Learn | 

| 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Terms. 


Philadelphia OMfice: 370 Bourse Building. | 


McMichael & Wildman 
MFG. CO. 


RIB ANITTING MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Un. 
derwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 


Largest Production, Best Quality 
Fabric, Durability, Economy ot Oper. 


ation. 
| | [ 
| § 


"s hii) aeceee 
Automatic Sleever ane Fancy Hosiery 
Machine. 
Showing Chainless Measuring Attachment. 


Fall particulars, Description and Samples 
furnished upon Application tothe 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MPG. CO. 


NORRISTOW N. PENNA. 
New England Office: 
120 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Grosser’s Unrivalied — Boss Knitting Machine 
Flat Knitting Machines  ,., ..4 were sc, necaing, re 


Manufacture the New “Im 

proved 15-16 Automatic” and 

Plain Seamless Knitting Ma 

chines with or without Web 

Holding Attachments. Knits 

Ladies’ and Children’s plain 

fashioned Hose, Half-Hose, and 

footings, for 

fancy ribbed 

oods. High 

peed. Needs 

no skilled ope 

rators. The 15 

1€ runs by sin- 

gle belt. Auto- 

matic Tension 

device in leg, 

heel, and toe, 

making large perfect heel and toe. Sizes 
fiom 21-4 up to 4 inches in diameter 


For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section full 
automatic, full-fashioned eeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric. Send for prices and ars. 
SPECEALTYW. Regular plain hand swea- | wali: . —— 

ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle | 4 

bed, with 182 needles, new improved drop Forge Hardened Steel Cylinders a Specialty. 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two. 


ne at attachment, only $98.00 “tJ! YDERG 
A. MUELLER. J RYDERS’© 


ENGR” Sy/WTERS 
FINE COMMERCIAL PRINTERS. 





U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: Photo Engraving in all its Branches. 
Specialists in fine Machinery and general Wood Engrae 


ing, Portraits, Buildings, ete. Artistic designs in Letter and 
760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, N.Y | Bil Heads, Busineas Cards, Display Lettering for advertisn 


| purposes, ete. Best work. Lowest prices. 
w : Desecr ve Cat . | lowest rates. 
ritetor Descriptive Catalogue | 210 Westminster Street, Providence, BE. T 


ectrotyping 





THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 
For particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 


28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices an: Show Rooms: 
Room 374 Bourse Bidg.. Phila... Pa. 49 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N.Y 


For Overshirts H. R. STOOPS & CO., 
and Underwear, 66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Both Tipped and Tasseled, and KN ITTING MACHINE NEEDLES, 
OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
For Samples and other information, address Parts for Willcox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines. 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 howard st. x.¥. | ,., ls: Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Ex 


ORION TREAT, JOHN S. PALMER, 
Manufacturer o 
SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE BOXE ae eee 
RIB NEEDLES. PAPER Textile Goods. 
(Patented May 6. 1890.) Metal Edge Boxes for Heavy Goods. 
Manchester Green. - . Conn, 
All work guaranteed. 35 Wistar St., Germantown, Pa. 
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William R. Dillmore, Pres. 


KEYSTONE 


Knitting Machine Mig. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


+ John C. Egly, Sec. & Treas. 


All kinds of LATCH NEEDLES, in- 
cluding OUR FAMOUS SPRING 
BOTTOM WNEEDLE for Seamless 
Knitters. 


Builders of the KEYSTONE SEAM- 
LESS KNITTERS. 


General agents for BRINTON & 
CO’S RIBBERS for Hosiery, Under- 
wear, etc. 


Have you seen our double knee 
machine? 


Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 
40 North 7th Street, PHILA. 


Get it from us; it will be right. 


THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


—SCOHOES, N. LY. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 

FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma. 
chines, automatic. 

POWER NECK MARKERS. 

RIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
a@ Write for Catalogue. 





Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., 
120 N. 7th S¢., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fabric trimmers put on all machines. 
All makes for sale, repaired, altered and 
rebuilt. Sole agents for Murphy’s High 
Speed, Double-Thread, Elastic Stitch and 
Trimming Machine, for underwear and con- 
cealed stitch for hosiery and welting. 


WM. COREY Co., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Excelsior S22 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 

















Wm. Breedon & Son, 
Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Biades of ali kinds. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 





STEPHEN A. ASHMAN & SON, 





Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials | 


For Knitting Machinery, 


3 Fetter Lane, PHILADELPHIA. | 


Page Needle Co., 


Manufacturers of 


\LATCH NEEDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





RICHARD ECKERSLEY, 


BUILDER OF 


Knitting Machinery. 


Repairing in all its branches. Cylinders 
and Dials of every description made to order. 


W. E. Cor. American and York Sts., Philadelphia. 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Knitt 


Machine Needles, Narrow- 
ng Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat, Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN, 
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“SOUTER NQ 


JE] 4 UONIBE BALJ pve INDY 
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CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, &C 
7 COHOES,aALBANY CO.,N.1 * 





CHARLES COOPER, BENNINCTON, VT., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Flat Rib Knitting Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest improvements. 
Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs tor Dyeing Boards, 
Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 


§. B. ARDREY & SONS, wssscturereor "A °° 


ew and Improved 


BRUSHINC MACHINE, fer Fieecing Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, substantially built, 
Filtering Oilers, Parte Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 








GIBBONS FRAME 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, teh concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Ppiladelphia. 
F. H. POWNALL IRON WORKS, 


Jamesburg, IN. Jd. 


Steam Hosiery Presses a Specialty, 


Also HOSIERY DRYERS. Write for bottom prices. 








BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYER 








HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 





bye PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 





— 


S|. Pearse ISlO-C1 TAYLOR ST. 
UN KENSINGTON PHILA 





BRAIDS, 


BINDINGS, ETC 





FLEMING 


Use the Genuine Patented 


CROCHET LACE EDGINGS 


Braids ,=.Tapes “Yarn * Threads 


AND 


BOTANY WORSTED FACINGS 


Spun Silk Braids and Yarns a Specialty. 
229-231 Church St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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V7 ESIMAR BROS., ‘xvracturers or 


Silk. Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Non- Elastic 


BIN DIN GS. 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 


1817 East York St., 


Philadelphia. 
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LONG DISTANCK TELEPHUNE 7465. 
KROUT & FITE MAN’F’C CO.,... 
SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 


Fall Samples for 1898 now ready. 


LACH BDGIncGs 


FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


Manufacturers of 


2632-40 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





James H. Quiter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 
Knitting. City and Guild, of 
London Institute, England. 


Information given on all subjects re- 
lating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 
trades. 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. 
Send for sample copy. 
ADDRESS: 

ii Millstone Lane, 
LEICESTER, England. 


In Paste Form 


| STAMPING INKS 
~~ For Hosiery Manufacturers 


SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET 
Drys eek. Always Uniform, Mixes Freely with Water, 
ili not Rab, Willi not Settle, Will not Sour. 


D. L. WITMER & BRO., 
STW ST. AND GERMANTOWN AYE., PHILADELPHIA, 


wm. M. YouNneGe, 
Manufacturer of 
Double and Single Edge 


Worsted Spindie Tapes, 


Braided and Woven Spool Tapes and Bindings for 
Underwear, Shoe, Corset Strings and Round Braids. 


Cotton Banding and Hook Bands. Novelty Dress and 


rapper Braids. 
Philadelphia. 


8638-40 Frankford Ave., 
mec®,, WATCHMAN'S 
L 
Write weet... CLOCK, 
Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave.. BOSTON. ASS. 
about Southern condi- 


CX7e. tions and possibilities. If 


you #:e interested, send 25 cents for 3 mou hs or $l 
er year, THe ** Dixie" Co.. Atlanta, Ge 








The Southern sndustrias 
Journal, tells the truth 
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THE LONBARD 


WATER-WHEEL GOVERNOR. 














The only practical Governor for regulating within close limits, the 
speed of Turbine Water-Wheels working under wide and sudden var- 
iations of load. Applicable to any make of Turbine and any kind of 
load. The use of this Governor gives a Turbine regulation which com- 
pares favorably with the best steam engine practice. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


—LOMBARD— 


Water-Wheel Governor Co.. 


61 Hampshire Street, (Roxbury District,) 


BOSTON, MASS. 





WATER WHEELS 





IMPROVED CEMENT LINED 


WROUGHT STEEL PEN STOCKS. 


Have you a water power 
that you wish to develop ? 
or a defective wooden pen- 
stock that you must repair 
or replace? Then secure 
descriptive circular and 
price of my steel penstocks. 
They are cheaper than 
wood, they are indestruc- 
tible, they are absolutely 
water tight; they are con- 
structed on the ground 
where they are to be used, 
therefore can be adapted to 
the most difficult places. 
They will stand any head of 

EZ fb 4... #4 Water, they can be made of 
any size desired ; they have been tested and approved for years. 
For full information and price, address the manufacturer, 


GEO. DALRYMPLE, 


Lock Box 464, Fair Eiawen,. Vt. 


The C. P. Bradway Turbine Water Wheel. 


Through its peculiar 
gate construc'ion, it is 
guaranteed to give better 
results with variable quan 
tity of water, than any 
other wheel. The peculiar 
advantages of this wheel 
cannot be shown by a pic- 
ture, but can easily be 
demonstrated to any prac 
tical man. The full gate 
principle at all stages of 

gate opening. and gate 
shut tight first, last and diway s. Will sheer off obstructions. On,twoor three wheels can 
be set onone base. I adapt wheels to any conditions, and guaranté¢e satisfaction. My new 
regulator is the simplest in construction and the most efficient in result of any in the market. 
It is connected to the gate either by gears or chain bolt and sprocket wheels. Price of 
Regulator $100. I also make water motors, governors, steel tubing, grinding mills, and 


general mil} machinery. C. P. BRADWAY, West Stafford, Conn. 











THE ARMITAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
RICHMOND, WA. 


CRAVEL, SLAC AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 


————-—MANUFACTURERS 0F-————_—- 
Two and Three-ply Asphalt Ready Roofing for roofs of any description, water, acid and 
fire proot; more durable than metal; easily applied. Tarred Felts, Building, Sheathing 
and Insulating Papers, Rooting Pitch, Paving Pitch, Roof Paints and Roof Coating, 
Black Varnish, Ammonia, Etc. Write for Samples, Prices and Catalogues Quality 
and Workmanship Guaranteed. 


WHEN IN NEED OF AN OVERSEER 
Consult the TEXTILE WORLD.—It costs you nothing. 


We give special attention tothis work, and many of the largest manufacturers always 
come tous. We have the best men on our books, because the incompetent and intemperate 
men keep aw»y from the TEXTI! E WORLD'S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU; they know they can get 
no job throngh us. 
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ER WHEELS 


LEFFEL'S samsow« Gascabe 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 


Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2OQCO Feet. 
35 Years in the Business. 








Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations, These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail, Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 





CHRISTIANA MACHINE CoO. 


Christiana, Fa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 


Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast Iron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 
CEARING of all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, and every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 


AaAdadress, P.O. Box 1244. 


MUTUAL BOILER INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


DIRECTORS — Edward Atkinson, Geo. W. Wheelwright, F. E. Blake, Chas. F. Fairbanks, 
J. W. Farwell, A. B. Silsbee, Harcourt Amory, A. M. Goodale. 


EDWARD ATKINSON, President. D. W. LANE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Inspections made Frequently and in a Thorough Manner. 


POLICIES COVER DAMAGE TO PROPERTY AND EMPLOYEES. 


Specifications given for Boilers and Settings. 


Expert reports on relative value of coals; on steam boiler and pipe coverings; on stok 
ing and economy 1n handling coal, and other matters affecting the manufacture of steam. 


Telephone, 443. 3! Milk Street, BOSTON. 








STEAM DEVICES 








ESTABLISHED 1876. 


imPERIAL | BOILER COMPOUNDS 


For the Prevention and Removal of Scale-in Steam Boilers. 


Please mail us specimen of your Boiler Scale, which we will analyze for you FREE OF CHARGE, 
and prepare a compound for your special case, and guarantee satisfactory results. Send us a postal 
eard and we will call. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, . 824 ST. JOHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





OUR NAME AND BRAND A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


Established 1858, 
“Mutual” Rubber 
; Lined Cotton Hose 
Hose, Belting, PRS F +% : { ‘ea and “Mutual” Un 
Packing, Valves, “to +45 ‘aeetes lined Linen Hose, 
Mats, Mattings, iw ¢3% 3 approved by the 
Tubing, Gaskets. g : ; ; Factory Mutual Fire 
y Insurance Compan- 
ies. 
Couplings, Under- 
writes Play Pipes, 
ete. 


Cotton and Linen} 
Hose of all grades. 


N. J. CAR SPRINC & RUBBER CO.. Jersey City, N. vu. 
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Latent Heat 


by automatically returning all condensation 


rE ee 


eats at 
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back to boiler at the temperature at which 


the steam is condensed, thus givinga return 


Ce ats stg Craig Crete 


of pure distilled water at a very high tem- 
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perature in the most perfect condition to 


EO 
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benefit the boiler. Will do the same work 


=i 
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as pump and injectors, besides putting the 
water into the boiler at a far higher temperature than is usually possible. 


The Curtis Patent 
Return Steam Trap 


will operate equally well in connection with reduced pressure or exhaust steam. Of the greatest use 
wherever steam is condensed under pressure, ‘Thousands already in use and highly endorsed, 


Send for Catalogue. 


Manufactured by the D’ESTE & SEELEY CO. 
29=33 Haverhill Street, Boston. 


New York: 109 Liberty Street. Chicago: 218 Lake Street. 
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P BLAISDELL & CO. 
Machinists’ Tools 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





INCANDESCENT LAMPS 


FOR ALL SYSTEMS, 
FROM 8 TO 500 CANDLE POWER 


NO 
CONNECTION 
WITH THE 
NO LAMP 


SUPERIORS. TRUST, 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 


Send for Catalog and new prices. 


Beacon Lamp Company, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. 


Royal Electric Co., Montreal, Canadian Agents. 





MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


& specially adapted for use in Repair Shops. 


Now in use in 


nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 


Twelve in 


latest improvements. 


| 


Fall River, Mass. 


On application, we shall 


Send tor our Sheet of Reterences. 


STHE D. £. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 





Metalined or Oilless Bearings 


For Loose Pulleys and other 
bearings. Perfectly clean 
No cutting or danger of fire 
from overheating. Send for 
Loose Pulley circular No. 5, 


Worth American Metaline Co. 


62 W. Av. cor. an Dt Fane 


Island City, N. 


THE DANFORTH BELTING CO., 


Manufacturers of 


BELTING, 


Aprons for Worsted Machinery, Rol- 
ler Covers and Lace Leather. 


221 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Cove: 


LEATHER Co., 


SUPERIOR OAK BELTING 
ENE NORWICH, CONN. 





ALEXANDER BROS. 


BEST OAK BELTING. 


PHILADELPHIA. 








STEAM ENGINES, 


ETC 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


The Short Line between 


BOSTON “*” 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
roy) ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
And all Points West. 


Lake Champlain Route 


Between 
AND 


BOSTON 
MONTREAL, 


OTTAWA, Px 
QUEBEC, 4 
And all Canadian Points. 


Palace Sleeping or Drawiug Room Cars on all 
through trains. 

For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, o1 
information of any kind cal! on any Ticket 
Agent of o company or address 

. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
Boston, Mase. 





$1,100 


lost in three days because he wanted 
his old traps to wear out before he 
put in the ** Heintz ’*—a mistake one 
main made, resulting in a bursting of 
the cylinder head. Other steam traps 
‘* wear out” with a suddenness that 
causes damage—the repairs cost more 
than would all the traps used in a 
lifetime. The ** Heintz” is a perfect 
trap—never wears out-—never, under 
any circumstances, allows the water 
to back up. It works under all con- 
ditions. Our Booklet *“*D” tells 
about it. 


William S. Haines Company, 
136 South Fourth St., Philadelphia 
** The Heintz—the best —tho’ it has 


imitators.”’ 


10 








ECONOMICAL — DURABLE — SATISFACTORY | 


EFFICIENT 
POWER 
PUMPS. 


The Goulds Mfg. Co.. SEs """s 


STEVENSON BRO. & CO., 


OITLS., 


MILL AND FACTORY SUPPLIES, WAX, Etc. 
182 South Second St., PHILADELPHIA. 
CLIMAX." 


Cable Address, “ Telephone 2869. 





ELEVATORS, wreisnt, Biectrie, Steam, eae | | 


val Motors, Shafting, Pumps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug and 
Paint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining and Coining Machin- 
ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Maehinery. 


GEO. C. 


HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


The TEXTILE WORLD offers liberal 
inducements to those who send in new 
subscribers. Some have added consider- 
ably to their income in this way, without 
interfering with their regular work. 
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BLEACHING 
DYEING 
DRYING 





FINISHING 


MACHINERY. 
THE “NEW” TENTER 


LATEST AND BEST. 


STRAIGHT AND WITH SWING MOTION. 
PHILLIPS AUTOMATIC CLIPS. 
NEW VIBRATORY MOTION. 
NEW DESIGN SPUR GEAR DRIVING. 


DRYING CYLINDERS. SLASHERS. 


THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


WOOD PULLEYS 


Menasha Improved 
Hickory Split Pulley. 


Tested and balanced. 

Grip the shaft right. 

Will never wear out. 

No glued or nailed segments. 

Smooth, even belt surtace. 

Light weight and up-to-date. 
Stronger than an iron pulley. 

Only pulley used by U.S. Government. 


WE CARRY A LARGE AND 
COMPLETE STOCK. 
GET OUR PRICES. 





We also do a large business in 


Knitting Needles. 


THE SEWING MACHINE SUPPLIES Co. 


BOSTON, 72 Lincoln Street, 
NEW YORK, 207 Church Street, BROCKTON, 84 Center Street. 




















B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANU 


FACTURERS OF THE 


STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc., 


Boston, 


STURTEVANT 


Mass., U. S. A. 


1| 
| 





for HEATING and VENTILATING 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


ELECTRIC FANS, EXHAUST HEADS, STEAM TRAPS AND FORGES. 


Plans, Estimates and 


Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


‘3B. F. Sturtevant — 


liver Street, Boston, Ma 
13 Seer ‘rty Street, Ne York, i 
135 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Ps 
16 South ¢ anal Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Queen Vict 
>t We st Nile Street, vy ‘ | 
7 Zimmerstr: , Berlin, Germany. 
a Seaentues torg, Stockholm, Sweden, 








LOWELL 


Textile School 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 
yi} 


on 


OUR CATALOGUE New Machinery in 


OF THREE HUNDRED PAGES ILLUSTRAT 
ING AND DESCRIBING A LARGE NUMBER OF Every Branch of 


BRIDGES Designed and 


BUILDINGS tows | Textile Manufacturing. 


AND ROOFS Sian” 
THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 
oe a an DAY AND EVENING GLASSES. 


JOHN W. FERCUSON, —_ 
Builder and General Contractor. Send for Catalogue to 
Office, Paterson Nat. Bank, Paterson, N. J. 


Mill Building a Specialty. Cc. P. BROOKS, Director, 


References made to some of the largest mill owners in the 


Middle States, including Clark Thread Co.. Newark. N..J.; r LOWELL, MASS, 


Barbour Flax Spinning Co.. Paterson. N. J.. and others. 























ABSOLUTETY - FIREPROOF. 


Peg <<" MAGNESIA 


SECTIONAL STEAM!PIPE and BOILER{COVERINGS. 


The Great Coal Saver. 


8S. ©. Nightingale & Childs, Robert A. Keasbey, The Keasbey & Mattison Co., 
451 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass 54 Warren St., New York, N. Y. Ambler, Pa. 


This Sample Cutter A. Klipstein se 
TS one 


fucturer for 





his own use, 


eats | Dyestuffs & Chemicals 


than any- 
thing he 

could buy 8 8 
pecs | Rast Alizarine Colors 

m pose, he 

m offers it to 
otber manu 
: facturers at For Wool a Specialty. 
a reason 
able price. Send for circular to 122 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 


283-85 Congress Street, BOSTON. 
A. BH- GLIEASON, 50-52 N. Front St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ROCK BOTTOM™M - - MASS. 124 Michigan Street, CHICAGO. 


"1s" WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO. 


5 Fulton Street., New York, U.8. A. 


ROOFING. 


Warren’s Anchor Brand Natural Asphalt Roofing; 
Tile and Cravel Roofing; 
Asphalt Floors, Driveways, Etc. 
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